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Claire Bloom in “Rashomon’ 





THE WILLIAMSTOWN THEATRE FOUNDATION, INC. 


in the Air-Conditioned 


ADAMS MEMORIAL THEATRE 
of WILLIAMS COLLEGE, WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
with a Resident Equity Company 


announces its fifth season 


July 3-August 29 


NIKOS PSACHAROPOULOS, Executive Director 
WILLIAM J. MARTIN, General Manager 
RALPH J. RENZI, Publicity Director 
TOM BRENNAN, Associate Director 


© “The most distinguished summer theatre I have seen.” 


WILLIAM INGE 


® “The production of Madwoman of Chaillot at the Williamstown 
Theatre is one of the most imaginative and expert productions 
I have ever seen in a summer theatre.” 


CHERYL CRAWFORD 


® “I enjoyed and admired the performance, the directing of The 


Madwoman of Chaillot. Miss Mildred Dunnock gave a fine char- 
acterization to the leading role, better than the original on 
Broadway.” 


STARK YOUNG 


A Limited Number of 
APPRENTICES 


iN 


ACTING DANCE 
PRODUCTION PROMOTION | 


Among the plays presented the last three seasons 


MIME 


The Crucible ®© Ondine © Saint Joan * The Enchanted © Orpheus Descending * Tiger at the Gates 
Tovarich * A View from the Bridge © Caesar and Cleopatra © Glass Menagerie 
Time Remembered * The Madwoman of Chaillot © Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 


For information write to: NIKOS PSACHAROPOULOS 
c/o School of Drama, Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 





ake your choice 
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OF THESE INDISPENSABLE 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
OF QUOTATIONS 


With an introduction by Bernard Darwin. 
Most convenient of quotation books. Fuller 
cross reference of more than 40,000 quota- 
tions makes it possible to compare similar 
and related phrases and ideas. New Index 
gives the number of each quotation on its 
page. 2nd Revised Edition. 1,022 pages. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN ENGLISH USAGE 


By H. W. Fowter. The classic authority on 
correct speech and writing. Settles innumer- 
able knotty questions of correct spelling, 
grammar and recognized usage, with sound 
guidance and many examples. /4th Printing. 
750 pages. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN VERSE 


Chosen, with an Introduction, by F. O. Mart- 
THIESSEN. Includes 571 selections from the 
works of 51 American poets ranging from 
the seventeenth century to the young poets 
of today. 1,188 pages. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 


Chosen and edited by Sm Antuur QuiLter 
Coucn. The best known and probably the 
most highly prized anthology of English 
poetry. Covers seven centuries of poetic de 
velopment from thirteenth-century lyrics to 
modern poetry. Revised Edition. 1,198 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


Compiled and edited by Sm Paut Harvey. 
Alphabetically arranged for ready reference, 
this single volume covers the whole range 
of Greek and Roman literature, showing at 
the same time its background and its influ- 
ence on English literature. 499 pages. 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Historical © Biographical * Theolegice! 
Edited by F. L. Cross. A comprehensive one- 
volume reference book on religion containing 
over 6,000 entries. The most accurate, infor- 


mative, and best balanced Dictionary in the 
field. 1,512 pages. 
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A DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN-ENGLISH USAGE 


By MarGaret NicHotson, based on Fowler's 
Modern English Usage. The “faster Fowler,” 
especially prepared for Americans. Adds new 
words and idioms and variations in American 
and English usage and spelling. 684 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO THE THEATRE 


Edited by Puyitis Har TNOLL. A one-volume 
encyclopaedia of the theatre in all countries 
and all periods. This second edition has a 
supplement contaming 154 illustrations and 
four pages of additional bibliography. Second 
Edition. 1,028 pages. IMlustrated 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Compiled and edited by Sm Paut Harvey 


Covers alphabetically by title and author 
more than ten centuries of literature in the 


_ English language, with brief biographies of 


writers, summaries of plots, and explana- 
tions of the many allusions commonly met 
with in our literature, 3rd Edition. 940 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By James D. Hart. The standard guide to 
American books and authors, thoroughly re- 
vised and brought up to date with summaries 
of recent book's and information on writers 
who have come into prominenct since 1948. 
3rd Edition. 898 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO MUSIC 


By Percy A. Scnores. The most famous of all 
one-volume musical encyclopedias, brought 
up-to-date with new material on contempo- 
rary music and musicians. Includes biogra 
phies, opera plots and a Pronouncing Glos- 
sary of some 7,000 names and terms. 9th 
Edition, Illustrated. 1,255 pages 


THE SHORTER 
OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Prepared by Wi.tiam Little, H.W. Fowrer 
and J. Cou.son, Revised and edlted by C. T. 
Onions. The big one-volume dictionary (also 
known as The Oxford Universal Dictionary) 
based on the renowned “historical princi- 
ples” which have made the original 13- 
volume Oxford English Dictionary a recog- 
nized classic. Jrd Edition. 2,538 pages. 


A unique offer to Theatre Arts readers 


ie: .. publishes the best reference books in the English lan- 
guage,” says Charles Pgore in Harper's. Undoubtedly you have 
always wanted to own several, or all, of the books described on this 
page. Now, for a limited time, you have the privilege of examining your 
choice of these titles in. your own home, with the understanding that you 


may pay for them on a budget plan. (Details are explained in the cou- 
pon below.) 


This is your golden opportunity to build an Oxford reference 
library that is the dream of every educated person ...on terms that 
permit easy monthly payments. 


Published and periodically revised by Oxford University Press, 
honored by scholars and treasured by their owners, these modern ref- 
erence works form a bond of kinship between men and women of cul- 
ture throughout the world. Which of them belongs in your library now? 
You can make the choice without moving from your chair; use the 
coupon below to order as many volumes as you wish. You need send no 
money. Simply indicate the titles you wish, clip the coupon, and mail it. 


(This offer good only in Continental United States) 


) COMPANION TO 
THE THEATRE 


FOWLER: MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE $3.75 


SPECIAL OXFORD PURCHASE PLAN 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc 
16-00 Pollitt Drive, Fair Lawn, N. J ] NICHOLSON: AMERICAN. 
Please send me the Oxford Reference Books I ENGLION USAGE $s 
have checked. If my order totals more than $11.00 © eo To on 
I am to receive an itemized invoice. This may be 

paid in full or at the rate of $5.00 a month until CO Compamen TO AMERICAN 


LITERATURE $10.00 
the last remaining balance is paid [7] COMPANION TO CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE $3.75 


C) COMPANION TO MUSIC 
$21.50 


$11.50 


Orders totaling less than $11.00 will be accompa- 
nied by a bill payable in full at the end of 30 days. 


CF OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE $6.00 


C OXFORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN VERSE . $7.00 


(1) OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 
QUOTATIONS $10.50 


C) OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
$17.50 
(1 SHORTER OXFORD ENGLISH 
(OXFORD UNIVERSAL) 
DICTIONARY $25.00 


City Zene___ State 


(C.D Send descriptive folder 
TA-1I A Selection of Oxford Reference Books. 





WE SPECIALIZE IN 


RESERVED SEAT 
TICKETS 


FOR COMMUNITY AND 
UNIVERSITY THEATRES 


> TAKE 
> THIS STEP 
TO STARDOM 


Get photos made—not 
just “pretty” ones, 

but professional 
pictures which express 
your talents as a 
performer! + 


argakassimir ||  jwopress COMPANY 


511 West soth Street 
New York 19, New York P.O. Box 337, Costa Mesa, Calif. 


for appointment: CI 5-8986 
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Oregon Shakespearean Festival 


JULY 28 through SEPT. 5 NIGHTLY IN ROTATION 


CASTING: JUNE 11 - APPLICATION DEADLINE: MARCH 31 


Applications accepted from experienced actors, student actors, 
musicians, dancers and assistants in costume, technical work, box 
office and promotion, (Limited number of scholarships available.) 


For Full Information and Application Blanks, Write to 
Angus L. Bowmer, Producing Director: ‘‘Shakespeare’’, Ashland, Ore. 


INSTITUTE OF RENAISSANCE STUDIES 


ST 
B'Way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
| COSTUMES 
: 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive 
professional! costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. rite, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co 


Brochure Upon Request 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-2396 
ML 


| 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA | 
SCHOOL = STAGE 


Joseph Anthony 


Co-Director 


Spring Term February 


£7 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 





BARNARD 
DRAMA 
WORKSHOP 


AND 


SUMMER 
THEATER 


Sponsored by Barnard College 


Minor Latham Playhouse, 
Broadway at 119th Street, 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Executive Director: 


Mildred Dunnock 


July G6—August 15 


Professional training in Acting, 
Voice and Mime, and practical 
work with the Summer Theater. 


Limited to 34 students 
6-8 college credits Tuition $300.00 
For application forms, write to 
the above address. 


No applications considered 
after March 14, 1959 
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“A WALLOPING HIT!” 


— ASTON, World Telegram & Sun 
| The New Musical 


x FLOWER 
\, DRUM 
SONG 


ST. JAMES, 44 St. W. Of B'y. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


No. 4. 
issues, 
be 


funds. Currency sent at subscriber's risk. All subscriptions must 


THEATRE ARTS 


Fesruary, 1959 Vot. XLIII, No 2 


. Vol. XLIM, 
$7.50; 24 


1879 
issues, 


The Cover 


Claire Bloom as one of the principals in Rashomon. Peter Glenville, 
who directed the production of this new Fay and Michael Kanin 


play, has written of it in this issue. Photograph by Tony Arm- 
strong Jones. 


under the act of March 3, 


“A Romantic Delight!”’ 
ATKINSON, N.Y. Times 
FRED COE presents 


DANA ANDREWS 
ANNE BANCROFT 


Tw forthe Seesaw 


A New Play by WILLIAM GIBSON 
Directed by ARTHUR PENN 


Eves. 8:30—$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00. Mots. 
Wed., Sot. 2-30; $4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List 
3 alt. dotes. Enclose self-eddressed stamped env. 


BOOTH Theatre, 222 w. 45 St. N.Y. 36 


Critics Circle ward 


BEST MUSICAL 1958 


Con tion. Subscription rates: 12 


The Play 


25 Time Remembered by Jean Anouilh, English Version Patricia 
Moyes 


mt Charles, Il 
Pan-American vention 


. &. 


Features 


12. Roll Call for ‘Rashomon’ by Peter Glenville 

14 Japanese Theatre: The New and the Old by Maurice Valency 
18 A Playhouse to Take the Palm by Ward Morehouse 

51 A Sampling from Spain 

52 All the World’s a Stage 

56 New Values in Latin-American Theatre by Frank Dauster 
60 Coast to Coast with a Dramatized Debate by Norman Corwin 
63 Lincoln Loved a Show by Richard Hanser 


matter at the post office in Sal 


Bank | 
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second eines 
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ibility for unsolicited manuscripts. 
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Opera House 
68 ‘Seven Sins’ and Several Others by Emily Coleman 
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MEREDITH WILLSON’S be 


NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


19.50. Remit by 


On Broadway 


9 J.B. 

10 Flower Drum Song 

11 The Disenchanted 

20 The Cold Wind and the Warm 
21 Cue for Passion 

22 The Shadow of a Gunman 

23 The Gazebo 

24 Old Vic Company, Edwin Booth 
71 The Night Circus 


3 


Starring 


ROBERT PRESTON 


Directed by MORTON DA COSTA 


A) PRICES: Eves. 8:30—$8.05, 6.25, 4.95, 
3.60, 3, 2.50. Mots. Wed. & Sot. 2:30— 
$4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List 3 olter- 
nate dotes. Enclose self-oddressed stamped 
h envelope. MAJESTIC THEATRE 
W. 44 St., N. Y¥. 36. Circle 6-0730 


NC. Co 
2 issues, $10.50; 


new, including 


Main Street, Saint Charlie: 


postal number, if any. 


at 1421 East 
TRE PUBLICATIONS, | 


countries: 1 


“DEEPLY MOVING!” 


—Atkinson, Times 


Off Broadway 


66 The Quare Fellow 
67 The Power and the Glory 
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Departments 


4 Calendar 


47 Theatre, USA by Leota Diesel 
74 Offstage 


Photographic credits on page 78 


MAGAZINE its 
Copyright 19 


served. 
same as U.S. Pan-American 
For change 


ARTS combined with STAGE 
All rights re 


All Mail to 205 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


1950. 
paid fer in advance. 


owected by VINCENT J. DONEHUE 
PRICES: Evgs.: Orch. & Boxes $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.60, 
3.45; Batic. $2.30. Wed. & Sat. Mats.: Orch & Boxes 
$4.60; Mezz. $4.05, 3.45, 2.90; Baic. $2.30. Tax included. 


CORT THEA. 138 W.48 St.,N.Y.C. 


THEATRE 
Fe 
313.50. 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 





MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
CLAIRE BLOOM ROD STEIGER 
OSCAR HOMOLKA © AKIM TAMIROFF 


+ PETER GLENVALE’S PRODUCTION 


‘RASHOMON. 


A new play by FAY and MICHAEL KANIN 


PRICES: Tax Inci.). Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: 

Orch, $6. Balc. ae. 4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3.00. 

Fri. and Set. Orch. $7.50 Baic, $6.90, 

5.75, 4.80, 4.20, 3. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: Orch. 
$4.80; Bale, $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40. 


MUSIC BOX THEATRE 
45 St. W. of B'way. Cir, 6-4636 


“BRILLIANT MUSICAL!” 


WINTER GARDEN 1634 Bway. Cir 5-4878 








te T MUSICALS 
« THE BES 
or CENTURY Ss1e8508 rn, 


EDWARD SALLY ANN 


MULHARE: HOWEs 


N AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICA 


Mp jrrlaoy 


REGINALD DENNY 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of By 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


Calendar 


BROADWAY 


Business on Broadway took a 
a newspaper strike that came at 
tide of theatre box office—the weeks = val bb 
Christmas—and continued for several days there- 
after. But despite the handicap, most produc- 
tions held on. Scheduled to continue, among 
productions of the current season, are: 

The Pleasure of His aay og a comedy by 
Samuel Taylor and Cornelia Otis Skinner deali 
with the events that occur when an internationa. 
porter returns home to attend his daughter’s 

ding, after twenty years spent abroad. iss 
Skinner and Cyril “i (who directed) bend 
the cast (Longacre, 220 W. 48th St.). 

The Marriage-Go- — a comedy by Leslie 
Stevens whose o characters are a col 

og (Charles yer), his wife and 

ue (Claudette Colbert) and an uninhibited 

(Julie Newmar) who wants to have a child 

4 the — a age? (Pl th, 236 W. 45th St.). 

th Feeling, ’s comedy by Harry 

mJ about > “Temperamenta symphony con- 

ductor whose matrimonial affairs ‘aoe t his ca- 

reer. With pa Cotten, Arlene Francis and 
Joseph Buloff a tional, 208 W. 4ist St.). 

or! Suzie W. a drama by Paul 

Osborn based on Richard Mason’ s novel host © 

Hong Kong prostitute and a Canadian artist. 

Directed by Joshua Logan, the production has 

France Nuyen and William Shatner in the lead- 
ing roles (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St.). 

The Gazebo, a comedy m stery by Alec Coppel 
about a mystery writer © is called upon to 
put his crime theories into practice in trying to 
et rid of a blackmailer. Walter Slezak and 
Jayne Meadows head the cast (Lyceum, 149 

. 45th St.). 

Third Best Sport, a comedy by Eleanor and 
Leo Bayer about the involvement of Management 
in the personal lives of young executives, with 
Celeste Holm, Andrew Duggan and William 
Prince (Ambassador, 123 W. St.). 

Make a Million, a farce comedy by Norman 
Barasch and Carroll . _about ed events 
surrounding a television Sam 
Levene is starred (Playhouse, us We a 48th St.). 

In a more serious vein, this season’s offerings 
include : 

A Touch of the Poet, Eugene O'Neill's late 
drama that embodies the author’s familiar theme 
of man’s need to hold on to his dreams. In _ this 
case the man is an Irish innkeeper in a New 
Baglond town who never forgets he once was 

officer in the Duke of ellington’s army. 
With Helen Hayes, Eric ny im Stanley 
and Betty Field (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th St.) 

j.B., a verse drama by Archibald MacLeish 
about a modern-day Job. Elia _—— directed a 
cast th«t includes Pat Hingle, ond Massey, 

; Fg ne and Nan . (ANTA, 
2 i & 

Ti. Dis schanted, a play by Budd Schulberg 
and Hurvey Breit, dramatized from Schulberg’s 
novel of the same title, whose chief characters 
are based in part on ms Scott Fitzgerald and his 
wife. The cast includes Jason Robards, Jr., 
ey Harris =  eauuae Robards, Sr. (Coro- 

230 W. 49%h S 
"Epitaph for a Dillon by John Osborne 


afards’s Gast 


123 East 54th St 
Res: PL 1-6655 


the new 


NOW OPEN EVERY EVENING 


Saturday & Sunday 
cocktai folate Ms ilslsl ay 


Luncheon 


and ofardi’s 


234 West 44th St. 
Monday thru Saturday: 


luncheon, cocktails, dinner 
ofter theatre 


of the Theatre Arts 


and Anthony Creighton, which 
oe in tober i 


Robert 
tt and Eileen Mevlie are principals. in this 
about a playwright-actor who is befriended 
by a -|~ English family but who eventually is 
orues © his own opportunism (Henry Miller’s. 
124 45rd St.) 
ahaa re’s Agu af Man, ibn Gist mo 
ormance a r 
ae of the Bard. For a Be, rement 
The Cold Wind and the Warm, S 
man’s dramatization of the stories of his 
hood, which originally appeared in 
book form. Harold Clurman direct 
— Maureen Stapleton, Eli Wallach and 
y Everett (Morosco, 217 W. 45th St.). 
eo musicals of the current season 


are: 

La Plume de Ma Tante, « French revue (in 

—: lish) that ran almost two years in London 
Robert Dhéry and ey of the original 
company (Royale, 242 W. 45th St.). 

Flower Drum g, a Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein work based on C. Y. Lee’s novel about San 
ema mo'y ny Wok by Richard Rod- 

by Oscar Hammerstein II and Joseph 

Fics. eat by Mr. Hammerstein, and direction 

Gene Kelly (his first such assignment for 
he, The cast includes Miyoshi Umeki 

wo’ 15 f and Pat Suzuki (St. James, 246 

. 4 ) 

Goldilocks, a musical comedy by ym cy and 
Walter Kerr, ean Ford and arial Anderson 
oy with the pioneer days of the movies. 

rincipals are Don Ameche, Elaine Stritch 
aed Rose Nype (Lunt-Fontanne, W. 46th 


to 
the cast 


Up, an adaptation of Dan Cushman’s 
novel Stay Away, Joe, about American Indians 
en a Montana reservation. Book by the pro- 
ducers, Cy Feuer and Ernest H. Martin, and 
Cushman. Music by Moose Charlap and lyrics 
by Norman Gimbel. Mr. Feuer directed the cast 
that includes Susan Johnson, Ralph Young, Paul 
Ford, Sylvia Syms and Romo Vincent ( ubert, 
225 W. 44th St.). . 

Holdovers from last season that are continuing 
include : 2 

Look Homeward, Angel, Ketti Frings’s prize- 
siening dramatization of Thomas Wolfe's @ « 

raphical novel, with Miriam Hopkins 

Begley and Andrew Prine (Barrymore, ma We 
47t t.). 

Sunrise at Cam; lio by Dore Schary, about 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the years 1921-24, 
with Ralph Bellamy, Mary Fickett and Henry 
Jones (Cort, 138 W. 48th St.). 

Two for the Seesaw, a two-character play by 
William Gibson, with Dana Andrews as a lawyer 
from Nebraska and Anne Bancroft as a dancer 
from the Bronx (Booth, 222 W. 45th St.). 

Say, Darling, a comedy by Richard and Marian 
Bissell and Abe Burrows, based on Mr. Bissell’s 
novel about the adventures of a writer whose 
book is being made into a Broadway musical. 
Songs by Jule Styne, lyrics by Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green, and a cast hea by David 
Wayne, Vivian Blaine and penny mond 
(Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St.) 





THEATRICAL WIGS 


and finest handmade hairgoods 
with guaranteed first class work- 
manship and choice quality human 
hair to low prices. 


sales and rentals 


We have 40 years of experience in mak- 
ing quality wigs and hairgoods of every 
kind for Theatrical, Motion Picture and 
Television Productions. 


THEATRICAL WIGS, 6636 Hollywood 
Boulevard, HOLLYWOOD 28, California. 


Phone HOllywood 3-7960 
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In song-and-dance category, these are 


mM. from previous seasons: 
sé 2 Hy ” v4 Lady, the number-one hit and cur- MORE BOX 
Swift Humor, Delightful!” ren Ay the longetrun feria ‘on sBroadsy : as < OFFICE CASH! 


by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe 
and headed 
DON __ELAINE Faeln Chars (Man” eines, SPW. Si ae 


AMECHE STRITCH [i o'er os RO. FOR SURE! 


the employee of a telephone-answering service, High impact publicity and pro- 
now in its third year. Books and lyrics by Betty motional items, designed for low 


1 bd . ~~ : ye music by Jule Styne budgets, to bring thousands of 
Or DiI ry ( . The Music ag — si alias sliced din potential theatregoers to your 
- | the year 1912 obo lecnches Senden tad shows! These eys-catching: pro- 
in a small Iowan town, with Robert Preston, motions will reach the public at 
RUSSELL NYPE PAT STANLEY David Burns and Barbara Cook. Meredith Wil: home, out dining, on the streets, 
sort 1 son ° 4 ce 
NATHANIEL FREY MARGARET HAMILTON con, recpeee Ae keg = Pig pom: at the office, shopping, ete. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED Eves. $9 90, : os. re pte ys A : Free plastic SRO sign with every 
5.00, 4.60, 3.5 Mats. jamaica, a ta who wants t 
$6.90, 4.80, 3.50, 3.00, 2.50. Tox Incl. island in the Caribbean for the island ~ gm order! For boxoffice bonanzas 
LUNT -FONTANNE, 205 W. 46 St. JU 6-555 tn with Lena Horne and Ricardo Montal- write for free catalog! 
m. E. arburg an r te th 
Sal iene eles the emmele b aeedt MINIATURE BILLBOARD COMPANY 
23 W. 45th St.). 10 East 44th Street 
“p Vet Ste Story, agg gh mmm gangs N.Y.C. 17, N. 
rama : 9 Cae eee Ge es ee 
On A Big Scale! and Stephen —— and ianion and - oo MODERN 
—ATKINSON, Times ography by Jerome Robbins. Carol Lawrence 


HELEN ERIC and farry Kerth head the cast (Winter Garden, MIME: 
oes PORTMAN Listen to. the Mocking Bird, a mystery play from Italy 


by Edward Chodorov, based on the book Tabitha, 
BETTY abe Arnold Ridley and Mary Cathcart ‘Ser, CARLO 


t three ladies in an English boardinghouse 
STANLEY FIELD a murder case. Mr. Chodorov directed a MAZZONE 
n-ne = that includes Eva LeGallienne, Billie Burke ex-partner, 
and Una Merkel. 
Ph en . Gomgotiontion y A Fay and nn Marcel Marceau, 
e anin of the nosuke utagawa short 
stories that also seed ao @ the basis of the prize- brings to America 
—_ ing ware png, Weg A —— a sone the new natural 
e cast hea e ioom teiger 
en foes ¥ Oscar Homolka (Music Box, French method of 
. 45th St.). Jacques Lecog 
Tall Story, a new Howard Lindsay and Russel ; 
Crouse wer ee, aan Sewers 2 Nemerov’s “The best teacher of Mime | know - 
x Incl nove omecoming ame, that centers 
S THEA., nw. eri around a —_ = player on a Midwestern —Eric Bentley 
ee sae, Sas Saeed See Sey Interviews and brochure on request 
and Marian Winters are prominent in the cast 
Ma's.) Herman Shumlin (Belasco, 111 W. Studio 42 58W57 NY19 CI5-4468 
t 
uiem for a Nun, a dramatization by Wil- ———————— 


a“ ii H de liam Faulkner of his novel, which was first 
Tender, Touching, Delightfui! pone in London in the fall of 1957 with 
—ATKINSON. Times uth Ford and Zachary Scott. Tony Richardson, “The Most Fabulous Show 


who directed the London offering, is doing the 
MAUREEN same for this production, and Miss Ford and Place Under the Sun" 


WALLACH Sent a ext a repeating their roles (Golden, 252 PRANK J. HALE Paul CRABTRES 
OPENINGS Th A | 
THE COLD WIND A Piece of Blue Sky (Feb. 4)—A play by 7s e oya 


—_ Corsaro, formerly known as The Squirrel 


" - o 
AND THE WARM cose shout s jamrage Sapper who fears mar ; Poinciana 


elley Winters, Ralph Meeker and Rosemary 


Marky 

by S.N. BEHRMAN Redhead (Feb. 5)—A musical, starring Gwen Py house 

directed by HAROLD CLURMAN } mt woe Piltb, vom my Dwemy aes aa ay 
erbert Fie idney Sheldon an avi aw 

MAIL ORDERS FILLED. Mon. thru Sot. music by Albert Hague, and lyrics by Miss 70 ROYAL POINCIANA PLAZA, PALM BEACH 

Eva@s.: Divans (First 8 Rows wr * oe Fields. pe, — se es a — and is 

Orch. $5.75; Bale. $4.60, 4.05, ° concerned with the adventures of a London wax- 

2.90. Mats Wed & Sat.: Divons $4.80; works apprentice. Bob Fosse directed and han- 1959 SEASON 


Onh. $4.05; Bale, $3.45, 2.90, 2.30. dled the choreography (46th St. Theatre, 226 , 
MOROSCO THEA. 45th St. W.ef B'way, Ci 6-6230 W. 46th St.) Ten Star-Studded Weeks 


The Rivaicy (Feb. 7)—A_ dramatization by 
Norman Corwin of the Lincoln-Douglas debates January 26 thru April 14 
which toured last season. Now being presente 


ha hy OE ye Week Beg. Monday, Feb. 16 
2nd ANNUAL MUSICAL ARENA Martin Gabel and Nancy Kelly (Bijou, 209 W. World Premiere 
THEATRES TRAINING COURSE ba Oy Legend of Lizzie (Feb. 9)—A dramatiza- ARTHUR *% FERNANDA 


PAYROLL, Couze, seaesiate of: tion by Reginald Lawrence of the story of Lizzie 


Borden, with sees Meacham and Douglass Mont- 
8—UNION CONTRACTS AND REGULATIONS ome cod team 9 lenny epenins TREACHER MONTEL 
3—BOX OFFICE PROCEDURE S4th Wercet heatre, 152 W. 54th St. ): 
4—HOUSE MANAGEMENT A Raisin in the Sun (Feb. 10)—A play by 
5—OFFICE PROCEDURE Lorraine Hansberry about a Negro ‘hae in 


6—ROYALTY CONTRACTS d With Si > 
—Seapvense rtinais aces Sete Foe | CORE ACH COMBERS”’ 
$—PROMOTION AND PUBLICITY A Majority of One (week of Feb. 9)—A 


9—CAST comedy by Leonard Spigelgass about a romance o 

Courses of instruction for young business managers between a Japanese gullenne and a middle-aged New Comedy Prior to B'way 

and box office treasurers. Purpose of these classes is ewish widow from Brooklyn, produced by the BY PAUL CRABTREE 

to provide a trained pool of available and interested eatre Guild and Dore Schary. The cast, | 

personne! for stock theatre companies. directed by Mr. Schary, includes Cedric Hard- with 

we coparete courses: 4 course starts Thurs. night, Wan’se). ee ee | ENID MARKEY 
consecutive Thursdays; Intensive course— God an 

Sat. mornings beginning March 21—4 consecutive and Kate Murphy (Feb. 18)—A pla 


Kieran Tunney and John Synge, directe | 
Saturdays. Burgess Meredith. with Fay Compton, Mike Settings by James M. Riley 


Cost of course $45.00, including all illustrative mate- Kellin and —s Hagman. 


rial. For information and registration write MUSICAL Gol leecing (week of Feb. 16)—A Reservations: 
ARENA THEATRE ASSOCIATION, Room 1020, 122 E. comedy by Lorenzo Semple, Jr. with Hal March 


42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. MU 2-1197. Course under and John Gerstad in a cast directed by Preston TEmple 3-854) Paim Beach 
direction of Professor Edward O. Lutz, Brooklyn Sturges. About some Navy officers and a scientist 
College. who get involved in a roulette game. 
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Costumes by 


On the American Stage 
over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Estimate 
for your Production NOW! 


Bi MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 NORTH 11TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 
Courses 


ACTING TECHNIQUE FOR 
BEGINNERS 


ANALYSIS OF SCRIPTS FOR 
THE ADVANCED ACTOR 


Mime for Actors 
Angna Enters 


Bedy Movement 
Voice and Diction 


Sight Reading 


Shakespeare Workshop 


Cultural Backgrounds for the Artist 


SCENE CLASSES FOR 
PROFESSIONALS 


NEW TERM FEBRUARY 9TH 
Enroliment Now 


115 East 77th St. 


New York 21, N. Y. LE 5-8224 








The Poker Game (week of Feb. 16)—A play 
by George Panetta, taken from his book We 
a White Donkey, about a family in New 
York during the depression. With J. Carrol 
Naish, Doretta Morrow and Aline MacMahon. 
Paster! Faster! (week of Feb. 23)—-A comedy 
by William Marchant about a famous musician 
whose devotion to his work affects his private 
life. Produced and directed by Carmen Capalbo 
Juno (Feb. 26)—A musical adaptation of 
O'Casey’s Juno and the Paycock that for a time 
was called Daarlin’ Man. Shirley Booth and 
Melvyn Douglas are starred. Marc Blitzstein 
wrote the lyrics and music, Joseph Stein took 
care of the libretto, Agnes de Mille handled the 
cpansegremy and Vincent J. Donehue directed 
(Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway). 


OFF BROADWAY 


Although the newspaper strike took its toll, 
there are some hardy survivals, including the 
four-vear-old tenant of the de Lys, The Three- 
penny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adaptation of 
the musical play by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.) ; 
The Boy Friend, revived by the New Princess 
Company (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce St.) ; 
Arthur Miller’s The Crucible (Restiague, S2nd 
St. at Broadway) and Synge’s The gy 
the Western World, produced by “= rish 
Plavers (Tara, 190 “ladison Ave.). 

Other works scheduled to continue include 
Héloise by James Forsyth (Gate, 162 Second 
Ave.), Chekhov's Ivanov (Renata, 144 Bleecker 
St.), The Power and the Glory by Graham 
Greene (Phoenix, 189 Second Ave.), Salad Days, 
a musical that was a success in London (Barbizon 
Plaza, 106 Central Park S.), The Man Who 
Never Died by Barrie Stavis (Jan Hus, 351 E. 
74th St.), a revival of The Failures by H. R. 
Lenormand, directed by David Ross (Fourth 
Street Theatre, 83 E. 4th St.) and The Quare 
Fellow by Brendan Behan, directed by José 
Quintero (Circle in the Square, 5 Sheridan Sq.). 

Recent scheduled openings include a revival of 
On the Town with Harold Lang (Carnegie Hall 
Playhouse, 57th St. and Seventh Ave.), She Shall 
Have Music, a musical comedy by Stuart Bish 
and Dede Meyer (Actors Playhouse, 100 Seven 
Ave. S.), and a revival of the nineteenth-century 
comedy Fashion by Anna Cora Mowatt (Down- 
town, 85 E. 4th St.). 

Scheduled to open this month are a _ revival 
of Arthur Miller’s adaptation of Ibsen’s An 
Enemy of the People (Actors Playhouse, 1 
Seventh Ave. S.), The Royal Gambit by Herman 
Gressieker (Sullivan St. Playhouse, 181 Sullivan 
St.), and Arthur Larents’ A Clearing in the 
Woods, the second in the current Laurents cycle 
(Sheridan Square, Seventh Ave. and W. 4th 
St.). 


TRYOUTS 


(Particulars about a production are given only 
when a Broadway opening is not scheduled for 
this month 

Faster! Faster!—Boston, Feb. 9-21 (Colonial). 

First Impressions—A musical version of Jane 
Austen's Pride and Prejudice (for a while called 
A Perfect Evening) with book and direction by 
Abe Burrows, and songs by Robert Goldman, 
Glenn Paxton and George Weiss. Hermione Gin- 
gold, Polly Bergen, Farley Granger and Hiram 
Sherman appear in the cast. New Haven, 
through Feb. 7 (Shubert); Philadelphia, four 
weeks beginning Feb. 9 (Forrest) 

God and Kate Murphy—Boston, Feb. 2-14 
(Wilbur) 

Juno—Boston, Feb. 4-21 (Shubert) 

Look After Lulu—Noel Coward's adaptation of 
a Feydeau farce, directed by Cyril Ritchard. 
With Roddy McDowall and Tammy Grimes. 
New Haven, Feb. 16-21 (Shubert) 

A Majority of One—Boston, through Feb. 7 
(Colonial 
. Fmd Poker Game—Philadelphia, through Feb. 

(Forrest 

A Raisin in the Sun—Philadelphia, through 
Feb. 7 (Walnut). 


TOURING SHOWS 
BURLINGTON (Ia.)—Li’l Abner, Feb. 28 (Me- 


morial Auditorium). 

CHARLES TOWN (W. Va.)—Li’l Abner, Feb. 
24 (Municival Auditorium). 

CHARLOTTE (N.C.)—Li’l Abner, Feb. 4-5 
(Ovens Auditorium) 

CHICAGO—Look - in Anger, through Feb. 
7 (Blackstone); A Boy Growing Up with 
Emlyn Williams, Feb. 14-15; Two for the See- 
saw, through Feb. (Michael Todd). 

CINCINNATI—Look Back in Anger, Feb. 23-28. 

COLUMBIA (S.C.)—Li’l Abner, Feb. 3 (Town- 
ship Hall). 

DeKALB (Il!l.)—A Boy Growing Up with Emlyn 
Williams, Feb. 20 (College Auditorium) 

DETROIT—The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, 
Feb. 9-28 (Cass); My Fair Lady, Feb. 9-28 
(Shubert); A Boy Growing Up with Emlyn 
Williams, Feb. 13 (Masonic Temple 

ELSAH (Ill A Boy Growing Up with Emlyn 
Williams, Feb. 21 (Principia College) 

et (N.C.)—Li’l Abner, Feb. 6-7 

Aycot 

HUNTINGTON (W. Va.)—Li’l Abner, Feb. 

9-10 (Keith Albee). 


IOWA CITY—A Boy G Up with Emlyn 
Williams, Feb. 18 P nny emorial Union). 
KANSAS CITY—The Music Man, Feb. 2-7 
(Music Hall 

MACOMB (Ill A Boy Growing Un with Em- 
lvwn Williams. Feb. 16 (Western Illinois State 
Teachers College). 

a AUKEE—Leook Back in Anger, Feb. 9-14 

Pabst 

MINNEAPOLIS—Look Back in An Feb. 16- 
1. The Warm Peninsula with Julie Harris 
Feb. 24-28 (Minneapolis Amusement Com- 
pany 

MOU NT VERNON (lIa.)—A Boy Growing U 
with Emlyn Williams, Feb. 19 (Cornell Col- 


lege ) 

NORMAL (Ill A Boy Growing Up with Em- 
lyn Williams, Feb 17 (Illinois State Univer- 
sity 

NORTHAMPTON (Mass.)—A Boy Growin 
with Emlyn Williams, Feb. 3 (Smith Col 

PASADENA —Auntie Mame with Sylvia Sides, 
Feb. 3-4 (Civic) 

PORTLAND (Ore The Warm Peninsula with 
Julie Harris, Feb. 17-18 (Paramount). 

POTSDAM (N.Y.)—A Growing Up with 
Emlyn Williams, Feb. 4 (State Teachers Col- 


lege). 

PRINCETON—A Boy Growing Up with Emlyn 
Williams. Feb. 7 (McCarter). 

SAN FRANCISCO—The Warm Peninsula with 
Julie Harris, through Feb. 14 (Curran). 

SANTA BARBARA (Cal.)—Auntie Mame with 
Sylvia Sidney, Feb. 2 (Granada). 

SEATTLE—The Warm Peninsula with Julie 
Harris, Feb. 19-21 (Moore). 

SPARTANBURG (W. Va.)—Li’l Abner, Feb. 2 
(Memorial Auditorium). 

SYRACUSE—A Boy Growing Up with Emlyn 
Williams, Feb. 5 (Lincoln Auditorium). 

WASHINGTON (D.C.)— Vic Company, 
Feb. 2-14 (National). 

WHEELING (W. Va.)—Li’l Abner, Feb. 23 
(Capitol) 


WILLIAMSPORT (Pa.)—A Poy Goovtes Up 
with Emlyn Williams, Feb. 9 (Lewisburg Hig 
School ) 


OTHER U.S. PRODUCTIONS 
(Listings for the April calendar must be re- 
ceived by Feb. 12.) 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX—Phoenix Little Theatre. Susan Slept 
mee. irene Feb. 7; Child of the Morning, 
e 19- 


CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY—University of California. Annual 
Mask and Dagger Revue, Feb. 18-21. 
CORONADO—Coronado Community Theatre 
Purple Dust, through Feb. 7. 
FRESNO—Fresno Community Theatre. The 
Cave Dwellers, Feb. 27-28. 
HOLLYWOOD—Players’ Ring owe: F _. 
Denim, through Feb. Players’ ane, Sa 
The Diary of Anne Frank, through Feb. Play- 
ers’ Ring Civic Theatre: A View from the 
Bridge, through Feb. 
PALO ALTO—Comedia: The Glass M 
Feb. 7-8, 14-15, 21-22, 28; The Boy F 
Feb. 5-6, 12-13, 19-20,’ 26-27. tet ~ Com- 
munity Theatre: Anastasia, Feb. 
REDLANDS—Redlands . Gaslight, 
Feb. 19-21, 26-28. 
SAN DIEGO—San Diego Community Theatre 
pe Waltz of the Toreadors, beginning Feb 


SAN FRANC =O O—San Francisco State College 
The House of Bernarda Al Feb. 26-28 

SAN JOSE—San Jose State lege. The Sleep- 

Prince, Feb. 27-28. 
sTANFC — Stanford Players. Uncle Vanya, 
eb. 2 

STOCK TON—Stockton Civic Theatre. Fee Tea- 

house of the August Moon, Feb. 26-28 


COLORADO 
DENVER—University of Denver. Rip Van Win- 
kle, Feb. 5-7 
GREELEY—Little Theatre of the Rockies, Colo- 
mage ae College. Inspector General, 
eb. 25-28. 


CONNECTICUT 
NEW CANAAN—Town Players, South School 
The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, Feb. 12-14 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON—Arena Stage: The Devil’s Dis- 
aoe, prone Fe Feb. 8; A Month in the Coun- 
8. ” Georgetown University : 
Teipke Play, Feb. "13. 


FLORIDA 
DeLAND—Stetson University. A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Feb. 19-21. 
HOLLYWOOD--Little Theatre of Hollywood. 
The Reluctant Debutante, Feb. 3-8. 
LAKELAND—Lakeland Little Theatre. The Di- 
ary of Anne Frank, Feb. 3-5 
MIAMI BEACH—Pied Piper Playhouse. Robin 
Hood, through Feb 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO Metropolitan Players, Roosevelt 
University. The Big Wheel, Feb. 20-21. 27-28. 

EVANSTON—Northwestern University Theatre. 
Sandhog, Feb. 27-28 
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SPRINGFIELD—Springfield Theatre Guild. In- 
herit the Wind, Feb. 7-8, 11-14. 
WESTERN SPRINGS — Theatre of Western 
Springs. Henry VIII, Feb. 10-15. 
INDIANA 
y= ag A Playshop, 
iGHMOND. and Dolls, Feb. 20-21, 
RICH OND Earlham College. Patience, Feb. 


20-21 
VALPARAISO—Community Theatre Guild. The 
Night of January 16, Feb. 13-15. 

IOWA 
AMES—lIowa State Cotes ec. Ghosts, Feb. $4.48. 
a - ey he lege Players. The Cave 


Dwellers, Feb. 6-7 
SPENCER Spencer High School. Goodbye, My 


Fancy, Feb 
KENTUCKY 

BEREA—Berea College. What Every Woman 
Knows, Feb. 27-28. 

RICHMOND—Eastern Kentucky State College. 
Don Juan in Hell, Feb. 9-12; Trial by Jury 
and in the Valley, Feb. '25-26. 

MARYLAND 

ANNAPOLIS—Colonial Players. The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, Feb. 5-7. 

ST. MARY’S CITY—st. Mary’s Somions7 Jun- 
ior College. Three One Acts, Feb. 19-21. 

MICHIGAN 
agra —ree State reget A View 
ec, Feb. 13-14, 19-21. 

ay, oh LANSING—Michigan State University. 

Game, Feb. 18-21. 

PLINT. int Community Players. Remains to 
Be Seen . 4-7. 

ROCHESTER—Avon Players. Visit to a Small 
Planet, Feb. 20-21. 

MINNESOTA 

DULUTH— gH of Minnesota. Mister 
Roberts. 4-7; The Rivals, Feb. 20-21. 

MINNEAPOLIS University of Minnesota The- 

The Tempest, Feb. 26-28. 
sT P PAUL—College of St. Catherine: The Tid- 
Brought to Mary, Feb. 22-23. Theatre 
Saint Paul: Inherit the Wind, Feb. 6-8, 13-15 
20-22. Macalester College Little Theatre: Ham- 


let, Feb. 25-28 
MISSISSIPPI 
HATTIESBURG—AMississippi Southern College. 
Guys and Dolls, Feb. 258 
MISSOURI 
WARRENSBURG—Central Missouri State Col- 
lege. Hedda Gabler, Feb. 24-25. 
NEW JERSEY 
LP eCCe Tae Strollers. Anastasia, Feb. 


a a tag F Commy Playhouse. Separate 
Tables, Thurs., Sat. evenings during Feb. 
NEW YORK 
ALFRED—State University of New York. Three 
one-acters: The Long Stay Cut Short, Red 
Peppers and The Browning Version, Feb. 3-4; 
The of Being Earnest and The 
Pottin; Feb. 23-26. 
BRIG ATERS—Arena Players Copmpaity 
Theatre. Death of a Salesman, Feb. 16-17. 
a —— Varsity Players, Brooklyn Col- 
x a Spirit, Feb. 19-21. 
The Reluctant 


su —Antrim Players. 
— Feb. 6-7. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
HICKORY—Lenoir Rhyne — e Playmakers. 
Annie Your Gun, Feb. 0-51. 
SALISBURY—Catawba C 2 a, The Secret Con- 
cubine, Feb. 26-28 
OHIO 
AKRON—Center Theatre Guild. Fair Game, 
Feb. 21-22, 28-Mar. 1. 
ASHTABULA— Ageia, Civic Theatre. Arsenic 
and Old Lace, Feb. 4-5. 
COLUMBUS—Ohio State University Theatre: 
Experiment °59—A Concert Readin; e 
19. Players Club: Inherit the Wind. Feb. 6-14. 
oe sare College. Julius \ 


GRANVILLE— a University. The Beggar’s 


LARE WOOD— Lakewood Little Theatre. The 
of Anne Frank, Feb. 18-28. 
Warren—Trumbull New Theatre. Visit to a 
Planet, Feb. 5-7. 
WILMINGTON—Wilmington College Theatre. 
Death of a Salesman, Feb. 19-21. 
YOUNGSTOWN — Vester Players. Time 
Remembered, Feb. 11-22. 
OKLAHOMA 
Eg rg of Tulsa. 


Jones, Feb 
OREGON: 
PORTLAND— University of Portland. The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, Feb. 12-15. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
my ty ree J Players. See How 


PHILADELPHIA. Abbey © a The Moon 
Is Feb. 6-7, 13-14; Children of Darkness, 

Feb. 2.21, 27-28. Abbey Stage Door: Room 

Service 6-7, 13-14, 40-21" 27-28. 

PITTSBURGH C atholic’ Theatre Guild: Shad- 
ow and Substance, Feb. 4-7. Pittsburgh Play- 
house: Hamlet Street Playhouse, ature’s 
Way, through Feb. Craft Avenue Playhouse, 
Mary Stuart, beginning Feb. 


The Name Is 
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OFF-BROADWAY HITS 


“A TAUT, SHOCKING DRAMA,” Cve 
“IT WILL POSITIVELY JOLT You!" 


THE MAN A play about 


JAN HUS, 351 E. 4 St. LE 5-6310 
Box Office & Lebiang’s Open Daily | P.M. 


HELOISE 


by JAMES FORSYTH 


Tues. wee. Faure. 640 $2.50 


Fri. p.m. 
Sat. pe ty y & 9g om. 
Sun. Mat. at 3 p. 
Sun. Eve 7:00 he im. $2.00-5.00 
MAIL ORDERS 

Give ALTERNATE DATES 


GATE THEATRE 
2nd Ave. at 10th St. © ORegon 4-8796 








“EXCITING, PERCEPTIVE, ILLUMINATING” 
—Atkinson, N.Y. Times 


ARTHUR MILLER’S 
THE CRUCIBLE 


Mail Orders Filled Through June Ist. 


Wed. & Thur. Evgs. (8:30), Sun. Evg. 

(8:00) & Sum. Mat. (3:00): $3.45. " 

2.30; Fri. Evg. (8:30): $4.40, 3.90, 3.45, 

2.90; Sat. (7:00): $3.90, 3.45, 2.90; Sat. 

(10 00): $4.40, 3.90, 3.45. Bargain Mat. 
Thur. All seats $2.00. 


PHONE ORDERS FILLED—PE 6-3056 
MARTINIQUE Theatre, 32nd St. & B'way, N.Y.C. 





th SMASH YEAR 


N.Y.’s Longest 
Running Hit 


THE 


THREEPENNY 
OPERA 121 Chritteoher St. st Wh s e 


Eves. Tues. thru Sun. 8:40 Mats. Sat. 


The New Princess Co. Productions 
‘A WORK OF FRESHNESS & WIT!’'-New Yorker 


= Giversions 


“SHOULD RUN FOREVER!” Now verk Timer 


we BOY FRIEND’ 


The Hit Musical 
HERRY LANE Thea.38 Commerce St. CH 2 


MAIL & PHONE ORDERS FILLED 





“VIGOROUS AND AMUSING!” 
—Brooks Atkinson, N. Y. Times 


UARE 
FELLOW 


A New Comedy-Drama by BRENDAN BEHAN 
Directed by JOSE QUINTERO 


CIRCLE AL oMe SQUARE, 7 Ave. Oo St. 08 $-9437 
ited. Tues Ses, 


grag Sse tae 88, 8S tec is: 





“A PLAY TO SEE 


THOROUGHLY 


ENTERTAINING” 
Malcolm, New Yorker 


Hamlet 


Stepney Green 


A laugh-filled play with music about a pickled 
herring dealer and his rock-and-roll! son. 
CRICKET THEATRE 
2nd Ave, and l0th—OR 4.3960 


VILLANOVA—Villanova University. The In- 
spector General, Feb. 25-Mar. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CRARL ESTOS: —_toogignt Players. Separate Ta- 
bles, through Feb. 
FLORENCE— # on ah Little Guild. 
Mister Roberts, Feb. 3-6. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
ABERDEEN—Northern State Teachers College 
She Stoops to Conquer, Feb. 19-21. 
TENNESSEE 
JOHNSON CITY—Little Theatre Players. The 
Chalk Garden, Feb. 19-21. 
KNOXVILLE—Carousel Theatre, 


Tennessee. Anti: Feb. 5-7. 
of RIDGE— Playh house. Julius Caesar, Feb. 


TEXAS 


AUSTIN—University of Texas. The Flowering 
Peach, Feb. 18-21. 


LUBBOCK—Texas bm ag ical College. Or- 
pheus Descending 35. 
SAN eu NTONIO. Gan Ra Little Theatre. 


Theatre 


University of 


WACO —Baylor 


RADFORD Radford College. 


Tonight at 8:30, Feb. 18-21, 25-28 


VICTORIA—Victoria Civic Theatre. The Match- 


maker, beginning Feb. 4. 
heatre: 
Feb. 12-14, 16-17, 19-21; 
den, beginning Feb. 27. Waco 
Separate Tables, Feb. 5-7, 12-14. 


UTAH 


Lg ay 


ivic My Gwe 


a gy 2 =o State University. The Innocents, 


Feb. 
VIRGINIA 


a Barksdale Memorial anes. Kind 


Feb. 5-7, 12-14, 19-21, 


The Crucible, 
Feb. 27-28. 


RICHMOND—Virginia Museum Theatre. The 


Shoemaker’s Prodigious Wife, through Feb. 3 
WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE—University of Washington. Showboat 


Theatre: Separate Tables, through Feb. Pent- 
house Theatre: As You Like It, through Feb. 
21. University Playhouse: An Italian Straw 
Hat, beginning Feb. 12 





lhe Most 
Expensive Light 


J is, that which ts 
masked out or irised down 
by spotlights which have 
no other means of reduc 
ing spot size. But, plug 
in incandescent or carbon 


arc 


Strong Follow Spotlights. > 


J» and the sharp, perfectly round spot actually in 


creases in brilliance as it is reduced in size. The exclusive, 


single-control, two-élement, variable focal length ob 


jective lens system is the reason 


Models projecting up to 15 times more light than other 


comparable spotlights and for throws of over 200 feet. 


Wire collect for 


name of nearest dealer. 


94 CITY PARK AVENUE 


TOLEDO |, OHIO 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


WISCONSIN 
MADISON ~ Wisconsin Players. Oklahoma, Feb 


24-28 


CANADA 
MONTREAL McGill University 
Shine, Feb. 5-11 
OTTAWA—Ottawa Little Theatre. The Mouse- 
trap, Feb. 16-21 


Reign or 


HAWAIl 
HONOLULI University of Hawaii. Four orig- 
inal ove-acts, Feb. 20-21, 26-28 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


Not for original plays but for the best theatre 
versions of English translations of Latin-Ameri- 
can works is the Rosamond Gilder Award of 
$1,000 in prizes to be given. “Theatre, USA”’ in 
this issue carries more details about the contest 
For further information, please write to: Pro- 
fessor Herschel L. Bricl.er, University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 

The United Nations Association of Los An- 
geles announces its first annual one-act play- 
writing contest on the theme: “The Work and 
Ideals of the United Nations in Human Drama.”’ 
First prize will be $500, second, $250 and third 
$100. The closing date for manuscripts is June 


8 


1, 1959. A letter of intention must be filed by 
participants by April 1, addresed to: Miss Helen 
McKee, Drama Committee Chairman, UNALA, 
5110 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, California. 

The third annual H. K. Smith, Sr. Memorial 
Playwright Award has been announced by the 
Little Theatre of Jacksonville, Florida. The 
author of the prize-winning play will be awarded 
$150. The work must be an original, unpub- 
lished, unproduced manuscript in three acts on 
an adult theme. The contest closes March 31, 
1959. For further information, please write to: 
Maurice Geoffrey, Managing irector, Little 
Theatre of Jacksonville, 2032 San Marco Bivd., 
Jacksonville 7, Florida. 

The Jewish Women’s Musical Club of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada, announces the Music 
and Drama Awards contest for 1958-59. The 
awards will be $75 for an original one-act play 
or one half-hour television script or one half- 
hour radio script or a script for children’s the- 
atre, $75 for an original music composition for 
solo instrument or string ensemble, and $75 for 
an original one-act play written in Yiddish or 
Hebrew. Entries must be submitted by April 
1, 1959. For more information, please write to: 
Mrs. J. Wilder, Chairman Play Contest, 436 
Ash St., Winnipeg 9, Manitoba, Canada 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. In 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 


THEATRE EDUCATION 


A New Master's 
Program in Religious Dramo 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

*JACK LANDAU 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
*ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce « 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 
HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
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J.B. 


The Book of Job and the directorial manual of Elia 
Kazan, which is only slightly less voluminous, are 
evident in about equal degree in this superior piece 
of theatre. Its presence in one of New York’s plush- 
iest playhouses is both a credit to the season and a 
reminder that the difference between Broadway and 
the area known as off-Broadway is fast becoming 
something recognizable only by the legal mind. 
Archibald MacLeish’s play is not exactly typical of 
Broadway, of course, but it is not a stranger there. 
And the expertness of its production is apt to cause 
one to overlook just how “experimental” it is. 

First off, it is a modern verse play, though the 
verse is clear, direct and even colloquial. But it is 
still verse, and the theme is both symbolic and cos- 
mic—nothing less than the relationship of modern 
man to God; what we have is a twentieth-century 
paraphrase of the Job story. That is not the sort of 
thing to intimidate a MacLeish, and certainly not 
a Kazan, but it assuredly does call for a stouthearted 
manager, and no account of the credits for the enter- 
prise would be complete without mention of the 
producer, Alfred de Liagre, Jr. What won him over, 
we'll venture, is the human quality of the script. 
MacLeish’s hero, J.B., is completely unlike a typical 
mystic of T. S. Eliot’s creation. He is an American 
of substantial wealth, direct mannerisms, recogniz- 
able characteristics and obvious limitations. At the 
outset we see him at the peak of his fortune. Then, 
bit by bit, in a series of brilliantly staged scenes, his 
prosperity is wiped out: His children become vic- 
tims of war, a highway accident, a sex criminal and 
natural disaster; his wife leaves, after advising him 
to “curse God and die,” and J.B. himself is literally 
beaten to his knees, a prey to disease, false com- 
forters and, most particularly, the aggrieved sense 
of having been punished for wrongs he cannot com- 
prehend. All this is grim and in many instances it 
is horrifying, but somehow i: is never depressing. 
Partly this is a tribute to the writing and partly it is 
a matter of forceful translation of the text into 
action. Mostly, however, it is a matter of the honest 
simplicity of the play’s conclusion. Like Job, J.B. 
does not get a wholly satisfactory reply to his an- 
guished cries; but in his final resignation there is 
a wonderful affirmation of faith in mankind’s ability 
to go on, generation after generation, in the face of 
overwhelming odds. This is wholly mystic but it is 
not blind optimism any more than it is cloying do- 
goodism. And it is extremely comforting in times 
like these. 

It is also extremely effective theatre. J.B. ends 
exactly where it should, leaving us with a sense of 
having seen a very moving play, staged with im- 
mense ingenuity. MacLeish has provided two com- 
mentators on the action, in the form of broken-down 
actors reduced to the status of circus vendors, and 
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there is a certain pompousness about the one who 
represents God, and a degree of archness in the one 
who represents Satan. As in The Skin of Our Teeth 
(which Kazan also directed) there is a degree of 
archness about the entire affair, in fact, and perhaps 
it is the penalty for reducing something so vast to 
terms that are not only human but applicable to a 
stage. But that is a small penalty to pay for the fact 
that the play is stageworthy. At the ANTA it is 
a good show that is more than a show, because the 
scenic sleight of hand does not obscure the text. 

Kazan and his actors—Pat Hingle (a perfect 
choice for the title role), Nan Martin (J.B.’s wife), 
Raymond Massey and Christopher Plummer (the 
commentators), and all the rest — deserve nothing 
but praise, and Boris Aronson’s single set, which 
represents a circus tent, incorporates many mys- 
teries of its own. Since there is no curtain, it is 
worth getting to the theatre a bit early just to in- 
spect his creation. 





(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Nothing but 
high praise greeted the play and its production. 
In the Times, Brooks Atkinson wrote: “In ev- 
ery respect, J.B. is theatre on its highest level.” 
From John Chapman of the Damrry News: “a 
magnificent production of a truly splendid play 

. . something to give everybody new pride in 

our theatre.” And from Richard Watts, Jr. of 

| the Post: “A brilliant production ... Mr. Mac- 

| Leish proves himself a powerful dramatist as 
well as a fine poet.”) 





J.B.—Pat Hingle (center) has the name role in one of the 
most ambitious works of several seasons. The verse play by 
Archibald MacLeish is a retelling, in contemporary terms, of 
the story of Job. 





Flower Drum Song 


The moral of this offering seems to be that Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein aren’t writing up to their 
level of a decade ago. And the moral of the moral 
probably is that we had better be grateful that their 
second best is as good as it is, since they have plenty 
of company in their predicament. At the moment, 
no one else on Broadway is writing up to their level 
of a decade ago. (My Fair Lady, after all, is almost 
three years old.) Flower Drum Song is certainly 
their best since The King and I, which preceded it 
by seven years and two additional shows. Tomor- 
row is another day (Mary Martin is on call for these 
gentlemen’s next venture, which deals with the 
Trapp family) and meanwhile, today is very toler- 
able indeed. 

In a rare departure from form, Mr. Hammerstein 
has had the assistance of a collaborator, Joseph 
Fields, in turning out the book, but it is Mr. Rod- 
gers, director Gene Kelly and choreographer Carol 
Haney, among the off-stage participants, who have 
made the greatest contributions to the present cause. 
The plot, something about life in San Francisco’s 
Chinese colony, is derived from the novel by C. Y. 
Lee; it is essentially one more reworking of the 
conflict between the ways of the old country and 
the new, as championed by two generations, and it 
“is serviceable enough, once it settles into standard 


FLOWER DRUM SONG—Life in San Francisco’s Chinatown 
provides the theme for the new Rodgers-Hammerstein mu- 
sical, Juanita Hall (left), Miyoshi Umeki and Keye Luke 
handle three of the leading roles. 


musical-comedy form. Early in the proceedings it 
takes itself rather seriously, and we had the notion 
that the order of the day was a rather dainty, low- 
keyed and bookish musical play reminiscent of The 
King and I. The notion was false, but, at that, 
Flower Drum Song is probably a bit more loqua- 
cious in the opening sequences than a musical with- 
out an extraordinarily good book should be. Then 
a compact and sprightly young lady named Pat 
Suzuki comes on to sing “I Enjoy Being a Girl,” 
there is a lively dance interlude, and we are off on 
a predictable but enjoyable course, superintended 
by some of the most skilled craftsmen in the trade. 
Miss Suzuki and the dancers don’t exactly stop the 
show, and it would be stretching things to say that 
they start it; but they do give it a welcome lift and 
set the tone of things to come. In the show’s own 
contest between old-world charm and modern mu- 
sical comedy, they begin the process of tipping the 
scales in the direction of the latter. 


The energetic Miss Suzuki is certainly the girl 
for this tipping job, and she is assisted in the process 
by Larry Blyden (her comic counterpart in the male 
portion of the cast), Miss Haney and Mr. Rodgers, 
who has broken loose from the romantic side of his 
nature more often than he has in the recent past. 
In “Grant Avenue,” Miss Suzuki and the dancers 
really detonate, and in the second act she and Bly- 
den make a fine thing of a tune called “Sunday,” 
singing Mr. Hammerstein’s lyrics about the joys of 
married life, after which the dancers are on again 
to attend to one of Miss Haney’s liveliest routines. 
Between them, Mr. Kelly and Miss Haney have 
done a remarkable job of handling the ensemble 
aspects of the musical numbers; for a change it is 
good to see the principals’ efforts actually reinforced 
by the chorus. Blyden’s comic talents make ‘a nice 
foil for the charm of Miyoshi Umeki, the show’s 
quiet girl, in the novelty “Don’t Marry Me,” and 
since there must be at least one fairly serious effort 
at straight ballet in order for a play of this sort to 
maintain its franchise among self-respecting modern 
musicals, Miss Haney has provided one to open Act 
II. Even here, though, the “Steam Heat” side of her 
nature is readily apparent. 

All in all, Mr. Rodgers has provided a score of 
wide range, including a couple of pieces for Juanita 
Hall. He hasn’t stinted in the matter of ballads 
(“You Are Beautiful,” “A Hundred Million Mir- 
acles,” “Love Look Away”), which are sung by Miss 
Umeki and Ed Kenney, who represent young love, 
and Arabella Hong, who has eyes for Mr. Kenney 
but to no avail, since Miss Umeki is quite a charmer 
in her own wide-eyed, little-girl way. The cast is 
generally first-rate, and the scenery and costumes, 
by Oliver Smith and Irene Sharaff, respectively, are 
all reasonably breath-taking. 
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(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Six favorable 
reactions and one basically negative one were 
forthcoming from the newspaper reviewers. 
Two of the affirmatives, Brooks Atkinson of 
the Times and John McClain of the JourRNAL- 
AMERICAN, tempered the praise by calling the 
show a lesser effort of the composers. Said 
Atkinson: “Flower Drum Song is not one of 
their master works. It is a pleasant interlude 
among some most agreeable people.” Walter 
Kerr of the Heratp TrisuNnE and John Chap- 
man of the Datty News were less reserved but 
stressed its more fragile aspects. The dissenter, 
Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post, was in complete 
disagreement with the last two; he reported: 
“the spirit of the strip-tease girl and the finagl- 
ing night-club man appears to have descended 
on the authors, and an air of Broadway brash- 
ness dominates the delicacy of the romance, 
giving Flower Drum Song the quality of a good, 
routine musical comedy of the conventional 


dl school.”) 











The Disenchanted 


Manley Halliday, the fabulous author-hero de- 
scribed in this play, may be simply Manley Halliday 
and not Scott Fitzgerald, as Budd Schulberg insisted 
in these pages a couple of months ago in disclaiming 
a single model, but that is rather beside the point in 
any review of the proceedings at the Coronet. The 
important thing is that the Halliday of the produc- 
tion is Jason Robards, Jr., and he is splendid. 

Mr. Schulberg, who dramatized his own novel 
with the aid of Harvey Breit, has always been a 
handy man at providing fabulous characters and 
surrounding them with a colorful milieu. In The 
Disenchanted he is dealing with the most glamorous 
literary hero of one of the most glamorous ages, the 
twenties, when, presumably, every night was Hal- 
loween without the formality of false faces. Al- 
though the primary action of the play is set in 1939 
and deals with the painful disintegration of the great 
man amid the sinful vistas of Hollywood and mem- 
ories of his past glories in the East, there is still 
plenty of the aura of the earlier age of Manley’s 
triumphs, provided by means of flashbacks—and 
even the movieland of the thirties is not without its 
own high color. Atmospherically the play is first- 
rate. 

Dramatically it is somewhat less admirable. In 
the novel, Manley’s descent from hero to Hollywood 
hack (and a completely ineffectual one, at that) was 
a nightmarish and grotesque excursion that could be 
laughed at, or wept over, without reference to big 
scenes. The implications of the story were enough 
to sustain us when the writing was vivid, the narra- 
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tive was fascinating, the comic sequences were hilar- 
ious and the central character was much larger than 
life. In the more exacting medium of the theatre, it 
becomes necessary to exteriorize all of that, and the 
difficulty is increased by the split nature of the text: 
the hard realities of the thirties juxtaposed with the 
glitter of the preceding decade. Even with the gifted 
Mr. Robards and the assistance of flashbacks, it is 
less easy to accept Manley as such a creature of the 
gods. We actually see him on the toboggan, for the 
most part; we must constantly be reminded that 
there were better days, and we must also be content 
with a skeleton representation of how his downfall 
came about. It is just possible that Manley Halliday, 
like Sherlock Holmes and archy and mehitabel, is 
the sort of creation who exists best in the minds of 
individual readers; represent him on a stage and some 
of the magic disappears. More important, the the- 
atre demands a dramatic high point—in the present 
case, Manley’s confrontation with the powers of the 
Eastern college being celebrated in the film script 
he is writing. In the novel it was merely a crowning 
episode. In the play it becomes the climax, and the 
build-up proves too great for the scene’s eventual 
impact. Suspended uneasily somewhere between bit- 
ter, ironic comedy and genuine tragedy, the climax 
seems merely ineffectual. Only the Irish seem to be 
able to get away with that combination. 

Within the limitations outlined, the acting is all 


(continued on page 20) 


THE DISENCHANTED—Jason Robards, Jr. (center) appears 
as a noted writer, down on his luck and seeking a comeback; 
Whitfield Connor (left) as a film producer, and George Griz- 
zard as a younger writer. 
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Roll Call for ‘Rashomon’ 


by Peter Glenville 


The director of the stage version discusses all its elements 


A story with a compelling central situation is a 
magnet to any form of drama. In the theatre or 
cinema, colorful characters can emote and articu- 
late their way through scenes of violent tension or 
unimpeachable rhetoric, but the audience is never 
deeply concerned or held unless the basic architec- 
ture of the plot has cohesion, focus and point. The 
over-all gesture of a good play or film can usually 
be recounted on a single page of script. 

The original short story of Rashomon was written 
by Ryunosuke Akutagawa, an avante-garde Jap- 
anese writer who produced his work during the first 
quarter of the century. He was a detached and elu- 
sive man who wrote more than one hundred evoc- 
ative and haunting short stories. He was considered 
a neurotic and paradoxical character by his contem- 
poraries, and he committed suicide at the age of 
thirty-five. As is well known, his stories Rashomon 
and In a Grove were adapted for the screen, and a 
magnificent Japanese picture was the result; it ini- 
tiated a strong interest in Japanese films, which is 
increasing every year. 

I saw and enjoyed this film enormously, and when 
I first heard that Fay and Michael Kanin had 
adapted the stories into play form, I was skeptical. 
I remembered the film too well. However, when I 
read their script I realized that they had used the 
central situation of the stories and had retold them 
in terms that were essentially theatrical. Naturally 
the long, silent, visual images of action, of forests 
and skies, of men running through woods, and so on, 
were absent from the playscript. In the place of 
those visual-action shots, the Kanins had contrib- 
uted dialogue, detailed characterization and a fluid 
sense of what the theatre itself, exclusively, can 
offer in terms of tension, dialogue, pantomime and 
pictorial effect. 

Their script called for a large, intricate produc- 
tion, and the casting problems were considerable. 
Three of the leading actors have to portray four 
different versions of their characters. Those versions 
are at variance with one another and they are re- 
counted in a police court, and are acted out by the 
cast as they are being described. In order to assem- 
ble what we consider the proper elements for the 
production of the play, we waited for nearly two 
years and now, as I write these lines, at last we are 
in what I think is known as “active preparation” for 
a Broadway opening. 

It is our hope that the constituent elements of the 
play will evoke the Orient without in any way at- 
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tempting the conventions of the Japanese theatre. 
Akutagawa’s story itself has nothing in common 
with the style and method of Japanese theatre pro- 
ductions. Rashomon is a Western play in a Japanese 
setting. In the case of Rashomon, unlike the other 
two productions with an Oriental slant that have 
been presented on Broadway this season, the fact 
that the characters are Oriental has no significance 
in the story itself. There is no meeting of East and 
West. There is no comment on the juxtaposition of 
cultures or races. In fact, the characters in Rasho- 
mon are totally unaware that they are Oriental for 
the simple reason that they are living amongst their 
own race and give no thought to any other. It is 
for this reason that it would be pointless to call on 
Oriental actors to portray the parts. We do not 
necessarily expect to see Greek actors on Broadway 
in Medea, or French actors in The Waltz of the 
Toreadors. In my opinion it is only when you relate 
one nationality to another in a play or a film that 


(continued on page 65) 


Below: Three of the leading roles in Rashomon are played by Claire Bloom 
Noel Willman (center) and Rod Steiger. The play by Fay and Michae 
Kanin is based on Japanese stories by Ryunosuke Akutagawa. 
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Above: The Medium in the new stage version of Rashomon is represented 
in this painting by Oliver Messel, done expressly for THEATRE ARTS. 
Messel designed the scenery and costumes for the production. 
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“O world in a dewdrop, 
World in a dewdrop though you are, 
Nevertheless . . . nevertheless...” 


When we speak of Japanese theatre, we are likely 
to think first of all of its more exotic manifestations 
—the No plays, the Kabuki, the Bunraku puppets. 
But there exists in Japan a New Drama that is even 
more astonishing to the Western eye. The New 
Drama coexists with the Old, but it has its own 
sphere, which is primarily intellectual; it has its own 
audience, its own actors and directors. It stands, 
supposedly, for the New Japan as the traditional 
forms stand for the Japan of pre-Meiji times, and 
the fact that by the simple process of walking down 
the street from one playhouse to another one can 
span a gap of five hundred years indicates the na- 
ture of Nipponese culture at the present time. 

The New Drama is completely foreign to Japan. 
It is all in translation, played by Japanese actors 
made up to look like Westerners, in settings that 
more or less accurately simulate Western surround- 
ings. Its subject matter consists of the plays we 
commonly anthologize, together with other and 
more ephemeral material, the latest stage successes 
of America and the Continent. As these productions 
are in the hands of cultured people of considerable 
background, the choice of plays is unusually good. 
But except for the relatively few plays that have 
been written by Japanese authors in the Western 
tradition, this New Drama hardly touches Japanese 
life at any point. 

Fifty years ago, when this type of play was first 
offered to a Japanese audience, it was called Shin- 
geki, “New Play,” to distinguish it from the Kabuki, 
which at that time already boasted a tradition of 
more than three centuries. The New Drama was 
new in more ways than one. It was new, of course, 
to the Japanese, who had been completely cut off 
from Western influences during the long years of 
the Tokugawa shogunate. It was also new in a more 
absolute sense. What the Japanese chose to import 
was the newest drama, the avant-garde drama of 
Europe, which was still the subject of controversy 
and vituperation on the Continent and still com- 
paratively unknown in America. Actually, the first 
proponents of the New Drama paid their respects to 
the Western classics also. The two plays that ini- 
tiated the New Drama in Japan were Hamlet and 
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Japanese Theatre 


This is one of a series of features devoted to interna- 
tional theatre, which provides the theme of this issue. 


John Gabriel Borkman. To the Japanese playgoer 
of the Meiji period, they must have seemed equally 
modern and equally strange. 

John Gabriel Borkman, presented in November, 
1909, by the Japanese Free Theatre, can hardly be 
said to have been a spectacular success. It ran only 
two performances. But the ice was broken. The 
production made a vivid impression on the intellec- 
tual youth of the capital and it led to a noteworthy 
series of experiments in the new style, so that in 
the course of the last half century a good deal of 
Western drama has been seen in Japan. Neverthe- 
less, the New Drama cannot be said to have struck 
root in Japanese culture, nor has it managed to make 
any sort of connection with the traditional theatre. 
The old drama gets older and the New Drama gets 
newer but, it would seem, never the twain shall 
meet. 

Outwardly the Shingeki theatre appears to imi- 
tate Western production methods with almost em- 
barrassing earnestness. Sets, lighting, stage group- 
ings, costumes and make-up—all are studied and 
copied with the greatest care. If they are copied 
badly, it is certainly not because the Japanese know 
no better. In the Kabuki theatre, in each of those 
departments, they have so far outstripped us that 
we seem amateurish in comparison. But the Shin- 
geki is unwilling or unable to borrow anything from 
the Kabuki. Its adherents desire to make a clean 
break with tradition, and therefore start more or 
less at scratch. The result is, in its turn, disconcert- 
ingly amateurish by our standards. 

The truth is, the New Drama is a strange hybrid, 
neither Japanese nor Western. Its habitat is a curi- 
ous no man’s land between the two cultures, and for 
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he New and the Old 


Above: Contemporary theatre in Tokyo 
includes the revue, which is well at- 
tended by visitors and Japanese alike. 
This production, Tokyo Revue, is one of 
four annual offerings of the Shochiku 
revue troupe composed of three hun- 
dred young girls. The company is seen 
at its home base, the International 
Theatre, Tokyo. 


that very reason it is of the greatest possible inter- 
est to the enlightened observer. Much of its strange- 
ness is doubtless lost on those of its audience who 
have not lived extensively outside Japan. But there 
are elements in this caricature of Western theatre 
that must arouse even in the polite Japanese a ten- 
dency to grin. Each culture has its own absurdities. 
There is no reason to believe that the highly devel- 
oped Japanese sense of humor is wholly insensitive 
to certain aspects of Western life. If much that is 
supposed to be funny in the comedies of the New 
Drama is funny in a quite different way than the 
author intended, we cannot safely set this down to 
the ineptitude of the imitation. There is always the 
unconscious factor, and for that reason, too, the 
Shingeki repays study. For the Japanese, the New 
Drama is doubtless valuable as an exercise in West- 
ernization, an important step in the evolution of the 
New Japan. For us it is an interesting point of de- 
parture for self-analysis and self-appraisal. Here, as 
in the old prints, we can see ourselves as we look to 
a race that has achieved an entirely different order 
of superiority than ours, one that is ambitious to 
achieve greater heights. 

Somewhere along the line in this sort of discus- 
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by Maurice Valency 


Below: Ichinotani Futabagunki is one of the famous Kabuki 
plays. It deals with the strife between the Genji and the 
Heishi in the twelfth century, a theme reminiscent of the 
English Wars of the Roses. The play was first staged in one 
of the great puppet theatres of Osaka in 1751, and later 
was adopted by the Kabuki, 
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sion, we come to grips inevitably with the question 
of translation. On that point nobody feels secure. 
Since the time of the Meiji restoration in 1868, 
translation has taken on the proportions of an indus- 
trial operation. The consequence is that an amaz- 
ingly large proportion of European and American 
literature exists in Japanese. It is all there, all 
available, and much of it in print, for the Japanese 
are avid readers, and every takushi driver has his 
book beside him on the seat. Yet it is only by a sort 
of miracle that Western books are translated into 
Japanese. The language barrier is too high, the cul- 
tural gaps too wide to admit of the casual bridges 
that we throw from one Western language to an- 
other. Whatever is carried over into Japanese neces- 
sarily undergoes a more or less subtle Japanization 
that in the aggregate probably results in something 
essentially different from the original. In Japan, art 
and the language leave a great deal to the recipient, 
and everything is subject to interpretation. Logic 
and precision are not the qualities that endear a 
work of art to the Japanese mind. For that reason, 
perhaps, in intellectual circles it is our most unintel- 
ligible writers who are most widely read. The ques- 
tion of how one is to arrive at an accurate formula- 
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tion of Eliot or Faulkner when it is impossible to 
translate seventeen syllables of Japanese poetry into 
English, I leave to scholars. 

Japanese theatre has not been the subject of sys- 
tematic study in Japan, for it is only recently that 
the theatrical profession has become a respectable 
calling. Even in the nineteenth century, an actor in 
Japan ranked lower in the social scale than a beggar, 
and although the great actors had powerful patrons 
and huge followings, they had no civil status as 
persons. For that reason, perhaps, the Kabuki, until 
lately, was not considered a subject worthy of schol- 
ars; to this day, with a few notable exceptions, there 
are no separate courses in the drama offered in 
Japanese universities. In the universities, indeed, 
the study of the drama is restricted to Western 
drama, and that chiefly in connection with courses 
in Western literature. 

The best way to learn about Japanese drama, 
therefore, is to go to theatre. There we have God’s 
plenty. The Japanese are avid theatregoers. Every 
sort of dramatic entertainment is supported to some 
degree and, happily, everything goes on at once. 
During the season it is possible in the course of a 
single day to visit a No play of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a puppet play of the seventeenth, a Kabuki 
piece of the eighteenth, and in the evening to sample 
a production of Porgy, a Takarazuka girlie show and 
a horse opera direct from Hollywood. It is by no 
means advisable, but it is entirely possible for the 
diligent tourist to experience within eight hours 
a living cross section of the Japanese theatre of the 
last six centuries. 

Of these forms, it is the Kabuki that has received 
the fullest development, and it is with that genre, 
above all, that the New Drama has had to contend 
in its bid for a popular audience. The No play stands 
in a class by itself. It is a solemn ritual, slow and 
unbelievably precise, in which the Japanese public 
on the whole does not participate. No drama is a 
learned genre. It requires a great deal of study to 
render it enjoyable or even intelligible, and the 
atmosphere in which it is presented is appropriately 
refined. Even the kyogen, the comic interludes, are 
so highly stylized that one has rarely any tendency 
to laugh. The audience at a No play does not ap- 
plaud; it does not chatter; it does not sit comfortably 
ankle-deep in discarded papers and fruit skins like 
the audience at the more popular drama. It is dis- 
tinguished and attentive, and it follows the high 
language of the play from the printed page, marking 


The scene of this activity is the Bunraku 
za in Osaka, a theatre built in 1871 ex- 
pressly for puppet works, This form of 
drama takes its name—Bunraku—from 
Uemara Bunrakuken, who was respon- 
sible for a renaissance in the doll theatre. 
The Bunraku za is the training ground 
of puppeteers and joruri chanters. 


the intonations. But the No play has no future. It is 
the drama of the very long ago, and beautiful and 
impressive though it may be, it can hardly be ex- 
pected to play a role in the evolution of the Japan- 
ese theatre. 

The Kabuki also is drama of the past. It repro- 
duces the old plays year after year without any 
attempt at revaluation or reinterpretation, just as 
they have always been done. But it has enormous 
vitality and great promise. Unhappily, between the 
Kabuki and the New Drama, as I have said, there 
is a wall of tradition as strong as rock. Kabuki 
actors never play in New Drama plays, nor are the 
actors of the New Drama qualified to play in the 
Kabuki. Not only are the two schools of drama 
different, but physically the theatres are different 
and they make entirely different demands on those 
who serve them. The Kabuki theatre, with its 
T-shaped stage, traverses and enfolds the audience 
in a very intimate way, while the New Drama is of 
course played in a conventional theatre of European 
style on a stage that excludes the spectator. Where 
the New Drama has developed along intellectual 
lines, the Kabuki has developed its stage mechanics 
far beyond the requirements of its literature; almost 
completely barren of ideas, it is astonishingly pro- 
ficient in traps, revolving stages, elevators, lights 
and the handling of properties. The contrast between 
the two types of drama could hardly be more clearly 
marked. 

Kabuki actors are extremely expert professionals. 
They serve long apprenticeships, in the course of 
which they receive training as dancers, tumblers and 
musicians, and their art makes the most varied 
demands on them. But they are not encouraged to 
be creative. On the contrary, they are expected to 
play their roles in precisely the style in which they 
were handed down by the great actors of the past, 
and it takes great courage to make an innovation in 
an important role. Moreover, as women were not 
permitted to play on the classical stage, the Kabuki 





theatre depends very heavily on the onnagata, the 
female impersonator, an actor of great skill whose 
specialty colors his whole life. But a female imper- 
sonator is not the same as 2 female, and the art of 
the onnagata, marvelous as it is, imposes limitations 
that no playwright can surmount. 


Until fairly recent years, however, Kabuki play- 
wrights were not concerned at all with surmounting 
their limitations. The fact is that from the time of 
Chikamatsu to the end of the nineteenth century, 
a space of some two hundred years, playwriting for 
the Kabuki stage could hardly be considered a cre- 
ative occupation. Chikamatsu wrote‘ a hundred 
plays. Since his time, few writers have been able 
to devise a whole play, and it became standard prac- 
tice for a theatre to maintain a staff of writers who 
collaborated on each play by dividing the acts among 
themselves, each according to his specialty. In plays 
produced after that fashion, each act is therefore an 
independent unit written by a different writer in his 
own style and signed by him; each act has its own 
climax and conclusion; and there is no attempt to 
give unity to the whole or to organize the action in 
terms of the kind of logical progression to which we 
are accustomed in the West. Moreover, even within 
that frame, the writer’s creative efforts were en- 
gaged largely by the problem of arranging the neces- 
sary miseba within the framework of the story. 
These conventional scenes are still considered indis- 
pensable to the success of a play. The father’s sacri- 
fice of his child in the service of his lord, the scene 
of hara-kiri, the wayside scene that depicts lovers in 
flight, the scene in which a plot is exposed and a 
family saved—such are the necessary ingredients of 
a history play. In the sewamono, the social and 
domestic type of play that Chikamatsu also be- 
queathed to his successors, miseba are of a different 
order, but the conventions governing them are 
equally rigid. In these circumstances the play- 
wright’s problem is considerably simplified; it be- 
comes largely a matter of formulation and language, 
but it is practically impossible within such limita- 
tions to do anything new. 

The dominant characteristic of the formal Kabuki 
play, its shaping principle is the gidayu, the musical 
basis of the action. The gidayu, or joruri—both 
terms are commonly employed—was originally bor- 
rowed from the puppet plays of the seventeenth 
century, in which puppets were manipulated in a 
very lifelike manner while a singer chanted their 
lines to the accompaniment of the samisen, a three- 
stringed banjo of Chinese origin. Although the 
Kabuki, as we have seen, is primarily an actor’s 
theatre, in a formal play the most important char- 
acter does not act at all. This is the joruri chanter 
who sits, stage left, dressed in formal kimono, with 
his book before him on its stand and his samisen 


player beside him, the vital link between actors and 
audience. 
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The chanter has no counterpart in our theatre. 
He serves as narrator, commentator, chorus and 
presenter. He is also an actor without portfolio, a 
vestige of an earlier type of dramatic performance, 
which the Bunraku puppets still reproduce. The 
chanter—tayu, he is called—sets the scene, speaks 
for the actors, interprets their inner life, demon- 
strates in song their grief and their joy, and in gen- 
eral takes a good deal of the vocal load from their 
shoulders, thus freeing them for higher things. He is 
a busy man. Unless the actors are speaking, he is 
seldom silent and his hoarse voice, passionately 
strained to the breaking point, dominates the action 
as he passes from one level of declamation to the 
other the while the actors move and pause in ac- 
cordance with his chant. 

Realistic as it often is, the Kabuki thus achieves 
an effect quite different from the illusion of reality 
that is the aim of the naturalistic drama of the West. 
It is, in fact, a development of the art of the story- 
teller; historically its basis was a narrative song 
interpreted through dance. For all its realism, there- 
fore, the play is intended primarily to stimulate the 
imagination, and while the actors evoke the fantasy 
in terms of a beautiful and subtly rhythmic spec- 
tacle, the reciter and his orchestra speak to the ear 
in a manner that calls up still another dimension of 
experience. 

Nevertheless, the Kabuki is not, and never was, 
upper-class entertainment. It is a plebeian art, the 
art of the merchant class, the lowest class in the 
social hierarchy of Japan. In the history plays, as in 
the wood-block prints that advertised them, this art 
reflects a worm’s-eye view of the legendary life of 
the upper classes. In the “social” plays, mostly do- 
mestic tragedies, it affects a pleasant intimacy with 
the seamy side of life. In both genres some depiction 
of life in the gay quarter of the city is practically 
indispensable, and the plot is traditionally devised 
to include it. In the heroic plays, as we might ex- 
pect, everything is exaggerated, everything is mag- 
nificent. The costumes are exaggeratedly beautiful; 
the sentiments expressed, noble beyond belief. There 
are no ugly characters—even the villains are splen- 
did creatures. 

As the characters are conceived, so they are acted. 
There is no attempt at social criticism in the depic- 
tion of personages who, after all, exemplify every 
degree of lust and cruelty. They are all played with 
the same professional enthusiasm. ‘Here, as else- 
where, the chief emphasis of the Kabuki is on the 
brilliance of the presentation. The actors speak with 
exquisite artistry the resonant lines that have been 
written for them, but they take no more interest in 
the meaning of their words than the puppets, their 
dramatic ancestors. For, of course, these stupendous 
creatures are largely derived from the puppet show, 
together with the musical apparatus that supports 
and animates them, and their exaggerated gestures, 

(continued on page 65) 
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The Roy: 


The Royal Poinciana Playhouse in Palm Beach, Florida, 
raised its curtain for the first time last February. This year 
the theatre is giving a ten-week season, which was scheduled 
to get under way on January 15. It is in a region of towering palms, tiled roofs and 


stucco facades in hues of oyster white, golden orange 
and sea-foam green that you find a dream theatre— 
the 707-seat Royal Poinciana Playhouse in Palm 


Ginger Rogers, who attended a Poin- Beach, Florida, which is just now beginning its first 
ciana offering last year, is pictured with 
Frank J. Hale (left), president of the 


theatre, and Robert Bushnell, who cre- . , 
ened the Gibetités ardl a the alida- Located in the heart of fashionable Palm Beach, 


ing Celebrity Room. beside Lake Worth, the Royal Poinciana, only three 
and a half hours from New York by nonstop plane 
and sixty-six miles north of Miami Beach, is the sort 
of exquisite structure that you might expect to find 
someday on the moon, the kind of playhouse that 
could have been involved in the dreams of Norman 
Bel Geddes or Joseph Urban. The sheer beauty of 
it just about overwhelms visitors seeing it for the 
first time. Startled actors, brought down for local 
appearances, are likely to find themselves shuttling 
between Broadway and Palm Beach County. Once 
they arrive at the Florida theatre, however, they’re 
in no hurry to return. 

Of classical, stadium-type design, and tastefully 
decorated in white, gold and red, the Royal Poinci- 
ana gives you good vision from every seat. “One 
thing that pleases us,” said Paul Crabtree, produc- 
ing director, “is that there is never a head in front 
of you from any seat.” This beautiful new play- 
house, one of the very few legitimate theatres erected 
in America within the past thirty years, has a 
Regency-style facade graced by four statues, im- 
ported from Italy, that represent the four seasons. 
The stage apron curves out into the auditorium, pro- 
viding additional area for the players. The apron 
slides back to reveal an orchestra pit for use in 
musical productions. 


full-scale winter season. It is a ten-week season and 
it offers a great variety of fare. 
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omeiana: 


A Playhouse to Take the Palm 


The Royal Poinciana was designed by Jdhn L. 
Volk, a distinguished architect and a contemplative 
fellow who always seems to be around the theatre. 
He is seldom without a tweed jacket and a briar 
pipe. In the twenties he worked on the designs for 
the Rivoli and Capitol Theatres in New York, and 
completed the Mecca Temple, now the New York 
City Center. He has designed and built more than 
a thousand homes and buildings in Florida and the 
islands (including the Lighthouse Club at Andros) 
and is the recognized successor to Addison Mizner 
in Palm Beach. 

The president of Palm Beach’s dream playhouse, 
its financial.patron and dynamic guiding mentor is 
Frank J. Hale. Once a vaudeville headliner as a 
hoofer (he was identified with that beguiling num- 
ber “Chinatown, My Chinatown”), this native of 
San Francisco is well known for his philanthropies, 
and is president of the National Yeast Corporation. 
In association with the Royal Poinciana, Mr. Hale, 
a man with a ruddy complexion and steel-gray hair, 
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by Ward Morehouse 


has established the Academy Royale, a nonprofit 
organization where promising young talent will be 
trained by professional instructors in drama, music 
and ballet. Helen Hayes, Shirley Booth and Billie 
Burke are active on the advisory committee of the 
Academy Royale, which, in its initial venture last 
December, presented the world premiére of what 
is described as the first full-length classical ballet ° 
ever created in the United States. This was The 
Princess, with music by Mario Bragiotti and libretto 
and choreography by Jo Anna, and with guest stars 
Violette Verdy (in the title role) and Michael 
Maule. 

The Royal Poinciana’s producing director, Paul 
Crabtree, was born in Pulaski, Virginia, and is an 
established Broadway actor, playwright and direc- 
tor. He was in Oklahoma! and he gave a particu- 
larly impressive performance in the original pro- 
duction of Eugene O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh, 
which was done by a company of fine actors includ- 
ing the late Dudley Digges. Paul has notions of 


(continued on page 70) 


Among the productions of the theatre’s 
first season was Lady of the House, a 
new work by Paul Crabtree, its produc- 
ing director. Left to right: Raymond 
Van Sickle, Addison Richards, Kaye 
Lyder and Billie Burke. 
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is a 
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On Broadway 


(continued from page 11) 


on a high plane. Rosemary Harris makes a striking 
contribution as Manley’s wife, a true creature of the 
twenties, though not a completely developed one, by 
any means; George Grizzard works earnestly and 
well at the role of the young screen writer whose 
hero worship of Manley turns to disillusionment, 
and Whitfield Connor and Jason Robards, Sr. give 
sound and unostentatious portrayals of a Hollywood 
producer and Manley’s old publisher, respectively. 
It is the younger Robards who sets the pace, how- 
ever—and almost makes one forget the shortcomings 
of the script. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Three yeas 

three nays and one divided reaction were 
forthcoming. “The theatre season came of age 
with a stunning production of an absorbing 
drama,” reported John Chapman in the Datty 
News. Brooks Atkinson of the Times, another 
affirmative, was somewhat less impressed by 
the play than by the acting of Jason Robards, 
Jr. Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post found the 
play lacking only in emotional depths. Among 
the dissenters were Walter Kerr of, the HrraLp 
TRIBUNE—‘‘there is something specifically dra- 
matic missing’—and Robert Coleman of the 
Mrirror—‘long on suggestion, and short on 
realization.’’) 


The Cold Wind and the Warm 


One of the many engaging characters in S. N. 
Behrman’s gently nostalgic play is a matron who 
serves as a matchmaker in a Jewish community in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, during the early years of 
this century. Her most amusing mannerism is a ten- 
dency to garble certain expressions, somewhat in 
the style of Molly Goldberg, and if our memory can 
be trusted (hardly an odds-on bet during the busiest 
part of Broadway’s season), one of the expressions 
is “fish or cut bait.” It became lodged in the mem- 
ory for a good reason. There came a time, late in 
the play, when Behrman apparently felt obligated 
to fish or cut bait, and he, too, had his troubles. 

The source of the work is personal reminiscence, 
recollections of the author’s boyhood that appeared 
in novel and short-story form, and the nature of the 
source suggests some of the difficulties involved. 
Reminiscence is a fine thing, up to a point. Fre- 
quently, as in the first two thirds of this play, it is 
conducive to charm, emotional warmth and humor. 
We watch a precocious, artistic-minded young man 
gradually coming of age, sensitive to the mysteries 
of a fascinating world, seeking answers and “fre- 
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quently finding them, with the assistance of an older 
youth and an understanding father. Some of the 
subsidiary characters are probably closer to caric- 
ature than the author intended, in his search for 
humor, but by and large the company in which the 


youth is cast is good, and we are certainly none the 
worse for having been introduced to them. So much 
for two acts: Came the third and the playwright pre- 
sumably was up against a hard choice—continuing 
in a rather plotless, low-keyed vein, and risking the 
fate of having his play called “tenuous”; introducing 
a stronger theme, which is not without its own haz- 
ards, under the circumstances; or effecting some sort 
of compromise. He chose the last, and though it may 
have seemed the safest, it is far from sure-fire. 
A note of tragedy is injected by having the older 
youth become a suicide, the victim of his own quix- 
otix nature. This is not wholly farfetched, for the 
character is at least as important and fully devel- 
oped as any in the slender narrative. But it is not 
a comfortable solution, either. It is abrupt and 
though handled without any false attempt at histri- 
onics in Harold Clurman’s staging, essentially in- 
conclusive. We leave the theatre with a sense of 
having been treated to an uneasy mixture of the 
purely comic and the serious, in which the latter 
has been slipped in, rather self-consciously, as a 
stiffener. 

There was something self-conscious about the act- 
ing, too, and understandably so, when one considers 
Behrman’s uncharacteristically strong yen for the 
folksy. In three of the central roles, Timmy Everett 


THE COLD WIND AND THE WARM—The setting is Worce- 
ster, Massachusetts, and New York, and the time fifty years 
ago. Among the principals were Suzanne Pleshette (left), 


Maureen Stapleton and Eli Wallach. 
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(the boy growing up), Eli Wallach (his tragically 
inclined mentor) and Maureen Stapleton (the match- 
maker) all gave the impression of working rather 
hard, but no one could question their effort or sin- 
cerity. Morris Carnovsky, Suzanne Pleshette and 
Carol Grace were effective in relatively straight 
roles, and Sanford Meisner, Sig Arno and ‘Peter 
Trytler handled the comic ones along the lines that 
seem to be prescribed for period comedy. Boris 
Aronson designed the elaborate and literal scenery, 
representing Worcester and New York locales, and 
a thorough job he did. 





(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Two affirmative 
notices, four negative and one mixed made up 
the verdict of the newspaper reviewers. Brooks 
Atkinson of the Times, the most enthusiastic, 
wrote: “a cameo carefully designed and exe- 
cuted by expert craftsmen.” The middle-of-the- 
roader, Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post, had 
this reaction: “too frail in structure, but the 
charm is there.” 


Two of the negatives ex- 
pressed much the same point of view. John 
Chapman of the Datty News described the 
play as “affectionate, frequently humorous but 
oddly unresolved”; in the Heratp TRIBUNE, 
Walter Kerr found a void between the major | 
content of the play and the final tragic note.) 





CUE FOR PASSION—Elmer Rice’s play is a modern para- 
phrase of the Hamlet story. John Kerr (left) had the central 
role of the troubled young man, and Robert Lansing played 
his friend, a criminologist. 
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Cue for Passion 


Elmer Rice, who knows a good thing when he 
sees one, who may well have Shaw’s outlook on the 
permissibility of taking good things where he finds 
them, and who certainly has plenty of precedent for 
that view in the actions of Shakespeare himself, has 
taken over the Hamlet story. Not lock, stock and 
barrel, but lock, stock and psychoanalysis. The re- 
sults are very interesting, but one has the feeling 
that, as so often is the case in these modern rework- 
ings, what is especially good is not new, and what 
is new is not especially good. 

Essentially, what is good is the story itself. Like 
any work of art, it is universal, and setting it in 
southern California in the present time is not likely 
to give pain to any but the purists, who are inclined 
to forget that Shakespeare also had his ready 
sources. Mr. Rice has omitted virtually all blood- 
shed, made Claudius’ counterpart an old family 
friend, and straddled the issue of this chap’s guilt. 
Merely to list such changes and say that they do not 
commit their own mayhem, in any comparison with 
Hamlet, may strike the reader as absurd; to this we 
can only reply that Cue for Passion does cover the 
basic ground of Shakespeare’s play and has many 
of its virtues, including one of the most fascinating 
character studies on record. 

The new play also has some vices of its own. For 
all its literate quality, it has reduced the stature of 
the central character very perceptibly. Hamlet may 
be a trial to his fellow characters and to scholars, 
too, but his very complexity and depth are sources 
of stimulation. Mr. Rice’s boy too seldom rises above 
the level’ of mere petulance. The difference is that 
between Hamlet and the contemporary “mixed-up 
kid”—and there is a vast difference. Mr. Rice’s script 
is literate and rather self-consciously so. It is highly 
ingenious and well joined, but it is also verbose and 
topheavy with Psychology. It is a fact that students 
of that subject have a field day with Shakespeare’s 
play. Perhaps they will find Rice’s equally promis- 
ing. The point is that the latter has beaten them to 
it; all the answers are in the text. This is consider- 
ate, even though it may disappoint those who get 
the impression, early in the action, that the author 
had a detective story in mind. But is the function 
of good playwriting to provide all such answers, at 
great length, in the most up-to-date terminology? 
Isn’t it better to have them inherent in the action? 
For all we know, Mr. Rice is far superior to Shake- 
speare as psychologist. Joseph Wood Krutch once 
pointed out in these pages that Shakespeare didn’t 
know the meaning of that word. And perhaps, he 
added, it was just as well. 


About here you may be asking, “Has a reviewer 
any business demanding the equivalent of Hamlet?” 
He hasn’t, of course, and if the foregoing is invidious, 
as well as pretty inevitable, it should not obscure 
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the opinion that Cue for Passion is certainly one of 
the season’s more exciting undertakings. The phy- 
sical production is extremely good, and John Kerr’s 
acting in the pivotal role is a tour de force. Diana 
Wynyard, who plays his mother; Lloyd Gough, as 
her new husband; Jc anna Brown, the counterpart 
of Ophelia; Anne Revere, Robert Lansing and Rus- 
sell Gaige are all fine, too, and that accounts for the 
entire cast. 


pad fd ~ 
(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Four of the sev- 


en newspaper reviewers praised the Rice offer- 
ing. “One of his most interesting plays,” said 
Brooks Atkinson in the Times. In the Post, 
Richard Watts, Jr. stressed “the general force- 
fulness and intensity of the drama.” Among 
the dissenters, John Chapman of the Dairy 
News referred to “a verbosely literate script in 
which there is more grammar than passion,” 
and Walter Kerr of the HeRALp Trisune found 
that “the play . . . does sit uneasily at the ful- 
crum of a teeter-totter: Shakespeare going 
down while Freud goes up, and vice versa.”) 








The Shadow of a Gunman 


This production launched the latest of the adven- 
turous programs to find their way to the Bijou, and 
it could also send producers with an eye for an ob- 
ject lesson scurrying to library shelves in search of 
other neglected scripts. Here is a play that, for all 


its thirty-five years, is virtually unknown in this 
country. It was the first full-length work that Sean 
O’Casey was able to get on a stage, and if you com- 
pare it with several of his later ones in the same 
realistic form, you are not likely to be overwhelmed. 
But put it beside Broadway’s average and’ you have 
an eloquent argument for the formation of a reper- 
tory theatre, a living anthology of works that de- 
serve a kinder fate than that afforded by musty 
libraries. The Shadow of a Gunman belongs on a 
stage, and Cheryl Crawford, Joel Schenker and the 
Actors Studio personnel, who finally put it there, 
are sagacious folk indeed. Better late than never, 
especially when the results are this good. 

The play is admittedly slender. A poet becomes 
the center of attraction in a Dublin tenement, during 
the period of political unrest just following World 
War I, because he is mistaken for a revolutionary 
by some romantically inclined neighbors. He does 
nothing to dispel the illusion. But during a raid, 
when a band of inquisitorial bully boys of the Black 
and Tan suddenly arrive and bring about the death 
of the innocent, hero-worshiping girl upstairs who 
seeks to protect him, he stands by meekly, fervently 
denouncing himself for the fraud that he is. A mod- 
est story line, perhaps, but adequate to demonstrate 
the master’s rare gift for tragicomedy. The play 
exploits a rich vein of tenement humor; it is alter- 
nately touching and uproariously funny, with more 
than a suggestion in theme of The Playboy of the 


THE SHADOW OF A GUNMAN—The Actors Studio com- 
pany for the rarely produced O’Casey work included (left to 
right): William Smithers, Susan Strasberg, Zamah Cunning- 
ham, Arthur Malet and Stefan Gierasch. 
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Western World. And the superb irony of the tragic 
conclusion underlines the universal truth that, in 
time of war, the meek and innocent, far from inher- 
iting the earth, are usually the ones to depart it post- 
haste, while the instigators escape with nothing 
more than a case of wounded vanity. A stronger 
examination of the poet’s background and motives 
would have been helpful in pointing up this ironic 
theme, to be sure, but the play still has pith and 
point. If something as good were to emerge as the 
first effort of one of our latter-day writers, it un- 
doubtedly would bring a string of agents and pro- 
ducers to his door. 

This revival was vivid in every respect, from 
Peter Larkin’s graphic reproduction of a tenement 
room to the spirited portraya's of the Actors Studio 
cast. William Smithers was the poet, and Susan 
Strasberg the doomed girl, but the roles on the per- 
iphery of the action were even more forcefully set 
forth, very likely because they are inherently more 
distinct in outline. Gerald O’Laughlin, Stefan Gier- 
asch, Zamah Cunningham, Arthur Malet, George 
Mathews, Katherine Squire and Daniel Reed played 
these tenement types with great gusto. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Four of the re- 
| viewers cast affirmative ballots. Brooks Atkin- 
son of the Times noted: “The play is all alive; 
every part is brilliantly acted.” Richard Watts, 
Jr. of the Post was not quite as impressed by 
the acting in the opening scenes, but still found 
the revival of “a beautiful and stirring play” 
decidedly worth while. Two of the negatives, 
John McClain of the JourRNAL-AMERICAN and 
Robert Coleman of the Mrrror, found the play 
itself deficient, and the third, the Heratp Tris- 
uNE’s Walter Kerr, described the production 


| 
as one low in voltage—“the shadow of a per- 
formance.”) 


The Gazebo 








One of the minor mysteries of the season is why 
the comedy in this comedy mystery isn’t funnier. 
Alec Coppel, who thought up the ingenious plot of 
an excellent film, The Captain’s Paradise, has hit 
upon another clever situation—clever, certainly, in 
its basic conception. Everyone knows about the 
master detective who decided to pervert his powers 
by committing the perfect crime. The playwright has 
started with something of that idea but he has 
embellished it. Now the perpetrator is a rotund 
and ineffectual writer of television mystery plays. 
Around him Coppell has constructed a gentle bur- 
lesque of the whole mystery-writing business. Right 
there, perhaps, is a clue to the mild effect of the play. 
“Gentle” and “burlesque” are very nearly contra- 
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dictory, and so is the play, in a sense. At the outset 
it is whimsical and low-keyed. It remains whimsical 
to the conclusion, but as plot complications mount, 
the pitch becomes higher. Unfortunately the laughs 
become fewer. Half literate, half farcical, The Ga- 
zebo is never wholly satisfactory. 

The company at the Lyceum was generally quite 
satisfactory, however. Walter Slezak, who played 
the writer, and Jayne Meadows, who was cast as his 
wife, are a couple of first-rate comedians, and Ed- 
ward Andrews is a good man to have around, too. 
Jo Mielziner designed one of the handsomest living- 
room sets of the season for the production, which 
also listed among its assets an original minuet by 
Zoya Leporska. Mr. Slezak’s musical-comedy days 
are behind him, perhaps, but he still dances a mean 
step. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Because of the 
strike that had closed New York’s daily news- 
papers at the time of the premiére, only incom- 
plete returns were available. Among the re- 
actions were these—Brooks Atkinson, TImEs: 
“a lightheaded play that has nothing in it ex- 
cept an evening’s entertainment”; John Chap- 
man, Datty News: “mildly entertaining”; 
Richard Watts, Jr., Post: “only intermittently 
effective.”’) 








THE GAZEBO—Alec Coppel’s play relates what happens 
when a writer of television mystery scripts puts his theories 
into actual practice. From left: Jayne Meadows, Edward 
Andrews and Walter Slezak. 
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Old Vic Company 


Shakespearean production has come a long way in 
this country, as a number of illustrious English con- 
tributors have noted in these pages, but a visit by 
the Old Vic is always an object lesson as well as a 
rewarding experience in itself. A high degree of 
ensemble playing, depth in casting (including sec- 
ondary parts), clear diction and equally clear delin- 
eation of plot outlines are a few. of the virtues of the 
Vic, as revealed in the first two plays of the local 
season. The productions of both Twelfth Night and 
Hamlet were fairly conventional proscenium ones, 
but in this case convention can be equated with 
something reasonably close to perfection. 

The Twelfth Night came through very satisfactor- 
ily on both its levels of lyric beauty and low comedy. 
The transvestite situations that make up the ro- 
mance are always hard to bring off with any convic- 
tion, and the antics of Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek and Feste can be trying, too. But when 
the mood is as mellow as that induced by director 
Michael Benthall and his players, and when the 
performance is of such high polish, it would take 
a misanthrope, indeed, to be insensitive to the play. 
The clarity of the production was especially notable, 
and it was welcome too, under the circumstances; 
we have suffered through several inept offerings 
of the work in which the indistinctness of the 
complex plot seemed a blessing. John Humphry 
(Orsino), Barbara Jefford (Viola), Jane Downs 
(Olivia) and Gerald Harper (Sebastian) were all 
highly attractive, and the comedy was in the good 
hands of Joss Ackland (Sir Toby), John Neville 
(Sir Andrew) and Dudley Jones (Feste). Richard 
Wordsworth was the excellent Malvolio. Scenically, 
Desmond Heeley made a notable contribution. Illy- 
ria has seldom looked as good. 


The Hamlet also was vivid, pictorial and, of 
course, of even greater impact as drama. The first 
thing to be said of John Neville’s work in the main 
role is that he looks the part—pale, youthful, strik- 
ingly handsome. Without being patronizing, one can 
surmise that in time his performance will take on 
additional dimensions, adding to what already is a 
very good basis. At the moment his playing could 
use a sense of greater depth, and his delivery of the 
soliloquies will never make anyone forget a number 
of other contemporary Hamlets. But that is asking 
a great deal, and the unhappy thought arises that 
when he has gained his fullest powers in the assign- 
ment, he may no longer cut such a striking figure on 
a stage. Barbara Jefford’s Ophelia, on the other 
hand, had more to recommend it, dramatically, than 
it had in a visual sense. The accomplished principals 
also included Margaret Courtenay (Gertrude), 
Oliver Neville (Claudius), John Humphry (Laer- 
tes), Joseph O’Conor (Polonius) and David Dodi- 
mead (Horatio). Audrey Cruddas designed the 
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effective scenery and the costumes that seem to be 
approximately Victorian. 


OLD VIC COMPANY—Hamlet, with John Neville in the title 
role, was the second offering of the troupe’s Shakespeare 
season in New York, Twelfth Night preceded it, and Henry V 
completed the repertoire. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: The newspaper 
shutdown again resulted in an incomplete poll. 
Twelfth Night received at least four favorable 
notices. Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post called 
it “excellent,” and Douglas Watt of the Dairy 
News described it as “the most polished and 
persuasive the writer has experienced.” Brooks 
Atkinson of the Trmes dissented, and again in 
Hamlet, calling Neville’s contribution “a one- 
dimensional performance without irony or 
passion.”’) 


Edwin Booth 


When the actor in a man is confronted with the 
opportunity to play Edwin Booth, along with bits of 
Hamlet, Romeo and Richard III, what chance have 
the producer-director aspects of his nature if they 
are inclined to a dim view of the vehicle? José Fer- 
rer was the man caught in such a three-way stretch; 
he was the star, coproducer and director of this 
biographical work, and it is easy to see why the 
actor side of him lulled the others into submission, 
possibly over fairly strong protests. It was really 
no contest when such a fat part was at stake. Unfor- 


(continued on page 71) 
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The Complete Text of Time Remem bered 


by Jean Anouilh 


Reprinted by permission of Coward-McCann, Inc. 

7 .2e Remembered is the sole property of the authors and is 
fully protected by copyright. It may not be acted either by 
professionals or by amateurs without written consent. Public 
readings and radio or television broadcasts are likewise 
forbidden.. 

All inquiries concerning rights, except stock and amateur 
rights, should be addressed to the author’s agent: Dr. Jan van 
Loeweh, International Copyright Agency, 81-83 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.1, England. 

All inquiries concerning stock and amateur rights should 
be addressed to Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, New York. 


The action of the play takes place in the chateau 
and park of the Duchess of Pont-au-Bronc. 


Act One 
Scene 1—A study in the chateau. Late afternoon. 
Scene 2—A clearing in the park. Immediately 
afterward. 
Scene 3—The study. The following morning. 


Act Two 
Scene 1—The Blue Danube night club. The follow- 
ing evening. 
Scene 2—Outside the Chime of Bells. The next 
morning. 


English version by Patricia Moyes 


The Playwrights’ Company, in association with Milton 
Sperling, presented Time Remembered on November 12, 1957, 
at the Morosco Theatre, New York City, with the following 
cast: 

Susan Strasberg 
Helen Hayes 
Frederick Rolf 
Glenn Anders 

Le Roi Operti 
George Ebeling 
Richard Burton 
Sig Arno 

Stanley Grover 
Edmund Horn 
Seymour Miroff 
Emil Borsody 
Frederic Warriner 
Truman Gaige 

E. W. Swackhamer, 
Fred Starbuck, George Landolf 


Directed by Albert Marre 
Music composed by Vernon Duke 
Production designed by Oliver Smith 
Costumes by Miles White 
Lighting by Feder 


AMANDA, A MILLINER 
DUCHESS OF PONT-AU-BRONC 
THEOPHILUS, A BUTLER 
LORD HECTOR 

ICE-CREAM MAN 

TAXI DRIVER 

PRINCE ALBERT 

FERDINAND, A HEAD WAITER 
SINGER 

PIANIST 

VIOLINIST 

CELLIST 

LANDLORD 

GERMAIN, A GHILLY 
FOOTMEN AND WAITERS 


The setting designed by Oliver Smith for Act |, Scene 2, a clearing in the park 
From left: George Ebeling, Glenn Anders, Helen Hayes, Le Roi Operti and Susan Strasberg. 





ACT ONE 


Scene 1 


A study of stupefying elegance. In the 
midst of the splendor sits a young girl, 
AMANDA, with a little cardboard case at 
her feet. She yawns, fidgets, looks at her 
watch, then finally gets up and starts 
toward the door. Suddenly the door 
opens, and a little old lady bursts into 
the room, preceded by her lorgnette. It 
is the pucuess. She bears down upon 
AMANDA. 


pucuess: So, you've arrived, have you? 


AMANDA: Yes, madame. 


ago 


Two hours 


pucuess: Stand up straight, child. Chest 
over toes 


(AMANDA, bewildered, straightens her 
back.) 


(Examining her) How do you contrive 
to be so absurdly small? 


AMANDA: I don’t know, madame. I do my 


pucHEss: Not good enough. You must 
make a serious effort. (Continuing her 
examination) My child, I am sixty. I 
have improved upon nature all my life, 
and intend to go on doing so. (Seeing 
AMANDA’S comparatively low heels, she 
extends her own leg, encased in harem 
trousers, showing that she is wearing 
elegant high-heeled shoes.) You must 
wear higher heels, child. Very high. . . . 
How tall do you think I am in bare feet? 


AMANDA: (Still startled) About five foot 
two, I should say, madame. 


DUCHESS: (annoyed) Not a bad guess. I 
am five foot one and three-quarters. 
However, it is of no consequence, as 
you will never see me in bare feet, I am 
glad to say nobody has ever seen me 
in bare feet, except the dear duke, of 
course. And he was as blind as a bat. 


(The results of her scrutiny obviously 
satisfy her. AMANDA ex2ends her hand 


DUCHESS: | was talking to the duke. He died fifteen years ago, 
but | have never been able to break myself of the habit of talking to him. 


(Susan Strasberg, Helen Hayes) 


in an attempt to interrupt. The pucH- 
ESS seizes it.) 


Good. You have pretty hands. As I 
thought. They may be accustomed to 
making hats, but they have a certain 
air about them. In any case, who doesn’t 
make hats these days? I don’t, of course. 
But then I belong to a different world 
altogether. (Seating herself in an at- 
tempt to get down to business) Now, I 
trust that the telegram explained quite 
clearly why I want you here. 


AMANDA: I gathered you had a situation 
here in the household, madame. 


pucHEss: A situation . . . what a deli- 
cious expression. The child is quite 
enchanting. (She thrusts her face to 
within an inch of AMANDa’s and repeats: 
Enchanting. (Without taking her eyes 
off aMANDA, she adds:) Is she not, Gas- 
ton? (Since there is nobody else in the 
room, AMANDA looks round in some sur- 
prise.) I was talking to the duke. He 
died fifteen years ago, but I have never 
been able to break myself of the habit 
of talking to him. (She studies AMANDA 
again.) Enchanting. (Suddenly she 
adopts a coaxing tone, as though speak- 
ing to a pampered lap dog.) And is the 
little girl pleased to have found a situ- 
ation then? 


AMANDA: Oh, yes, madame. You see, two 
days ago I lost my job at Madame Ren- 
sada’s hat shop, and—- 


pucHEss: I know all about that, dear 
I arranged it. 


AMANDA: (in angry astonishment). You 
did! Well, of all the cheek! 


(The vucness laughs delightedly and 
sweeps out of the room, saying:) 


pucHEess: Cheek! Cheek, she says! Gas- 
ton, didn’t I tell you she was ador- 
ie «5.23 


(She has gone. AMANDA grasps her 
little suitcase and looks desperately 
around, on the verge of tears. She 
starts to leave. A butler comes in and 
blocks her exit, bowing to her elab- 
orately.) 


BUTLER: Her Grace the Duchess wishes 
me to enquire whether it will be con- 
venient for mademoiselle to partake of 
a cold collation while awaiting Her 
Grace’s return. 


AMANDA: I’m not hungry, thank you. 


BUTLER: I beg mademoiselle’s pardon 
but my enquiry was purely rhetorical. 
Her Grace has given orders that* the 
cold collation will be served. (He claps 


his hands.) 


(To the accompaniment of lil:ing mu- 
sic, a procession of FOOTMEN stream 
into the room, bearing dish after 
elaborate dish amidst a dazzling wel- 
ter of silver, cut-glass and gleaming 
napery. AMANDA is confronted by a 
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display of cakes, fruits and sweet- 
meats extravagant enough to daunt 
the staunchest appetite.) 


BUTLER: We feel sure mademoiselle will 
find something to her taste here. (Call- 
ing out as FOOTMEN proffer the dishes. 
They present these as the suTLeR leads 
AMANDA to a table.) Cucumber Mousse 
on Hearts of Palm? Filets of Sturgeon 
in Even Tail? Artichoke Bottoms in 
Ham Mimosa? Crayfish in Dill? Stuffed 
Lettuce Flamande? Woodman’s Grouse? 
Turban of Sole Carmelite? Glazed Ox 
Tongue? Salmon in Jelly Norwegian? 
Cream Puffs, Snow Eggs and Honey 
Ice Cream? 


AMANDA: Stop! Please stop! Honestly, I’m 
not hungry. I'll just have a tangerine. ... 


(She takes a tangerine and begins to 
to peel it. The pucness returns like a 
whirlwind followed by LorD HECTOR, 
a tall, thin and tweedy individual red- 
olent of the countryside and its pur- 
suits. The pucHEess bears down upon 
AMANDA, snatches the tangerine away 
from her, and throws it into the fire.) 


puCHESS: No tangerines, no oranges or 
lemons. They make you thin, and you 
cannot afford to lose a single ounce. 
Now, look at her, Hector. Would she 
not be quite striking .. . 


HECTOR: Striking. .. . 


DUCHESS 
a little? 


. if we could fill her out 


(HECTOR, who has placed a monocle in 
his eye the better to study AMANDA, 
has no time to reply. The pucHEss 
sweeps on relentlessly, examining the 
dishes.) 


Eggs and pastry, pastry and eggs. 
(Calls.) Theophilus! 


(The BUTLER materializes discreetly.) 
BUTLER: Your Grace? 


DUCHESS: Remove all this paraphernalia 
and bring the young lady an egg. 


(AMANDA jumps up, pale but deter- 
mined.) 


AMANDA: No madame! 


DUCHESS: (turning to her, astounded) 
Did I understand you to say “No”? (To 
the others, who have turned to stone.) 
What does she mean? 


AMANDA: (desperately bold) 
hungry and I don’t like eggs! 


I'm not 


DUCHESS: (to HECTOR) I told you so. 
Adorable. (She turns and sweeps out, 
followed by HECTOR, who echoes:) 


HECTOR: Adorable. 


(They have gone. AMANDA can stand 
no more, She grabs her suitcase, and 
seems on the point of either smashing 
something or else bursting into tears. 
She shouts at the roormeN who have 
begun to take away the dishes.) 
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DUCHESS: No tangerines, no oranges or lemons. They make you thin, 
and you cannot afford to lose a single ounce. 


(Center, from left: Glenn Anders, Frederick Rolf, Susan Strasberg, Helen Hayes) 








AMANDA: What's happening! Why don’t 
anybody tell me? Why was I brought 
here? 


BUTLER: (as he goes, bringing up the 
rear of the procession of FOOTMEN.) 
Mademoiselle must excuse us, but these 
matters are not confided to the domestic 
staff. To obtain a reply, mademoiselle 
must address herself directly to Her 
Grace—or, as a last resort, to Lord 
Hector. 


(He goes. AMANDA, left alone, throws 
her case down on the ground and 
stamps her foot in fury.) 


AMANDA: Crud! Crud! Crud! 


DUCHESS: (coming in by another door) 
What a hideously inelegant word! Say 
“merde,” my dear, it’s so much more 
explicit. Crud is not only ugly, it is 
inexact. (She addresses AMANDA in a 
sophisticated drawl.) I must apologize, 
my dear, for keeping you shut up in 
this room so long—but the fact is that 
there is a certain person whom I am 
particularly anxious should not see you, 
and he is due back from his walk at 
any moment. (She looks out into the 
garden, suddenly serious.) It might 
jeopardize all my plans should you meet 
him just now, 


AMANDA: (using this excuse to finish the 
interview.) Well, I'd rather tell you 
straight out, madame, that if the va- 
cancy is for a housemaid, or even a 
lady’s maid ...I... well, I'm a skilled 
milliner, madame, and I’m determined 
to carry on with my profession. 


pucHEss: You were quite right, Gaston. 
The girl has spirit. (She goes to the 
door, saying to AMANDA as she passes:) 
A good point! 


AMANDA: (stopping the pucuess) No, 
madame! This time I’m not going to let 
you go! 


pucHess: Not let me go? Did you hear 
that, Gaston? We are to be prisoners in 
our own home—just as we were under 
Francis the First. 


AMANDA: (a little taken aback.) Francis 
the First? 


pucHEss: Yes, in 1520 we were confined 
to our estates after an abortive attempt 
to seize power, Apparently we died of 
boredom. (She sits at a desk in front 
of the bookcase.) 


AMANDA: I promise you, madame, I have 
no intention of keeping you prisoner. 
But I arrived here on the 2:17 train 
from Paris, and it’s nearly five o’clock 
now, and the last train back to Paris 
tonight is the 6:19. If I'm not going to 
be of any use to you here, I really must 
catch it. 


pucHEss: No, child, you will not travel 
by that train. 


AMANDA: Why not, madame? 
pucHEss: Because it is not running. 


AMANDA: But I looked it up in the time- 
table! 


DUCHEss: I have no doubt that it appears 
in the timetable. Nevertheless, it is not 
running—as from yesterday. 


AMANDA: (to whom anything seems pos- 
sible by now.) You stopped it running 
so that I couldn’t get away didn’t you? 


pucHEss: A hundred and fifty years ago, 
my dear, I would most certainly have 
done so. Unfortunately, since 1789 my 
family has lost much of its influence 
over the Administration. No, it was not 
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I who cancelled the train, (Darkly.) It 
was the Freemasons. They realized that 
the train enabled the good people of the 
neighboring towns to come and visit 
our basilica. We've opened it to the 
public, you know. Twice a week, ten till 
six, fifty francs admission. (She hands 
AMANDA a brochure.) And very nicely 
we were doing — I had started a line 
of souvenirs — medals, rosaries, small 
blessed candles. (She indicates stacks of 
them in the bookcase.) Oh yes, I move 
with the times. I realize the value of 
publicity. And then—out of a blue sky, 
before I could lift a finger—(she snaps 
her fingers)—they cancelled my train. 
Just like that. Ah, but I’m too clever for 
them. Do you know what I'm going to 
do? (In a confidential whisper.) Motor 
coaches! What do you think of that? 
(On this triumphant note, she gets up 
to gO. AMANDA, at the end of her tether, 
follows her tearfully.) 


AMANDA: But I don’t understand, mad- 
ame, I don’t know what you're talking 
about—basilicas and trains and Free- 
masons, I’ve been waiting for over two 
hours and I didn’t even have time for 
any lunch before I left home—— 


pucHEss: No lunch? No lunch? What 
can have happened to that egg? I will 
go and investigate. (She makes as if to 
go again. AMANDA raises her voice in a 
wail of desperation.) 


AMANDA: Oh, madame, please, please 


don’t go away again without explaining 
things to me, or I'll go mad! (The pucu- 
ESS stops.) 


DUCHESS: (serious) You are cleverer 
than you look, child. I will make a con- 
fession to you. I am not sixty. I am 
sixty-seven. I have survived the birth 
of the aeroplane, the death of the cor- 
set, short hair and World Wars. So if I 
say that I'm an old woman who has 
seen many bizarre and exciting things 
in her time, you believe me, won’t you? 


AMANDA: (at a loss) Yes, madame... . 


pucHEss: Well, then, you must take my 
word for it that the reason I have been 
popping in and out of this room like a 
jack-in-the-box for the last ten minutes 
is simply that I cannot summon up the 
courage to tell you the truth of why 
I made you come here. 


(She goes out, leaving AMANDA more 
dumbfounded than ever. AMANDA picks 
up her case, half tearful, half angry, 
and announces almost hysterically to 
the empty room:) 


AMANDA: Mad! They’re all stark staring 
mad! I'll . . . I'll walk back to Paris! 


(She opens the french window, looks 
round anxiously to see if she is ob- 
served, and then runs out into the 
garden. The orchestra strikes a mys- 
terious chord The stage is empty for a 


moment. Then the DUCHESS comes in, 
covering her eyes, followed by HECTOR.) 


pucHess: Hector! Hector, where is she? 
I have a most frightening presentiment— 


Hector: (looking round the empty 
room) For once your presentiment 
seems to be correct. She’s evaporated. 


pucuess: She’s what? 
uector: She’s gone. 


pucuess: Well, obviously. Hector! If she 
meets him in the park, we are lost! 
Hurry! Hurry! (They rush into the gar- 
den. The lights dim. The music swells 
up.) 


Scene 2 


When the lights go up again, we are in 
a clearing in the park. It is wild and 
overgrown. There is a small obelisk 
surrounded by a circular stone bench. 
At one side of the scene, pulled up near 
a large tree, stands an ancient tari. Two 
legs stick out from under it. A closer 
inspection reveals that this taxi is filthy 
and antiquated, and overgrown with ivy 
and honeysuckle. Not far aways stands 
an ice cream cart displaying its gaudy 
pictorial representations of strawberry 
and vanilla cones and bars. Two legs are 
also visible under the cart. AMANDA runs 
in, carrying her suitcase. When she sees 
the taxi, she stops, and exclaims joyfully. 


AMANDA: Oh, thank heavens! A taxi! 
(She looks round, sees no one, and then 
notices the legs.) Oh . . . excuse me... 


a voice: Who are you talking to? 


AMANDA: I...I don’t know... 
these your legs? 


(A benevolent OLD MAN appears from 
behind the ice cream cart. He adjusts 
his spectacles, and says:) 


ICE CREAM MAN: Which legs? 


(AMANDA, mute by now, indicates the 
legs which protrude from under the 
taxi.) 
(Simply.) No. Those aren't mine. (He 
disappears behind his cart again, news- 
paper in hand.) 


AMANDA: (as he goes) Oh, sir... 
please. ... (He reappears.) Am I still 
in the park? I've been walking for ever 
so long. 


ICE CREAM MAN: (lugubrious) Yes, miss. 
You can walk as long as you like and 
you'll still be in the park. 


(A mocking-bird’s song shrills out as 
though to taunt AMANDA. Suddenly she 
snatches up her case and runs to the 
taxi.) 
AMANDA: Taxi! Taxi! Driver, are you 
free? 


(At these words, the pRIvER emerges 
from under his cab, furious.) 


priver: Of course I am free. Am I not 
a Frenchman? (He slides back under 
his taxi.) 


aMANDA: Oh, thank goodness, I am 
saved. (She opens the door of the taxi 
and jumps in, crying:) Take me to the 
railway station, please! As fast as you 
can! (She emerges almost immediately 
from the door on the other side.) 


AMANDA: Driver! 
pRiver: Yes? 
AMANDA: There are rabbits in your taxi! 


priver: Of course there are rabbits in 
my taxi! (He comes sailing out from 
under the cab, terribly concerned that 
his rabbits have been disturbed. He 
picks up the most distressed rabbit, and 
comforts it.) So now I’m not allowed to 
keep rabbits, is that it? Eh? Have I or 
have I not got a right to keep rabbits if 
I want to? 


AMANDA: (retreating a step) Of course 
have a right to keep rabbits... . 


DRIVER: (advancing angrily) Am I a hu- 
man being or am I not? I’m only asking. 


AMANDA: Of course you are. 


DRIVER: Just because they pay me thirty 
thousand francs a month for doing 
nothing? Well, I'm not denying it, am I? 
That has absolutely nothing to do with 
it. Huh! Well? 


AMANDA: (retreating rapidly) I assure 
you I never meant—— 


priver: All right then. 


{AMANDA takes another step back and 
trips. She cries out, for by now every- 
thing scares her. Then she smiles 
timidly at the priver, as if to excuse 
her exclamation.) 


AMANDA: I'm sorry ... I'm a bit ner- 

vous today. .. . (She sees what she has 

tripped over, and breathes again.) Oh 
. it’s only a bit of ivy. ... 


DRIVER: (calmer) Of course it’s ivy. Any 
objection? (He returns the rabbit to its 
place inside the cab.) It’s easy to grow, 
ivy is, I tried rambler rose once, pruned 
‘em, watered "em every day—no good. 
Wouldn’t grow. 


AMANDA: (still looking at the ivy) It 
must be awkward when you want to 
drive away. 


DRIVER: What d’'you mean, awkward? 


AMANDA: Well... the... the ivy... . 
(By now anything seems possible. She 
asks him with a timid smile:) Do you 
... take it with you? 


DRIVER: (delighted at the idea) You're a 
comic, you are. What d’you think the 
ivy’s made of then—elastic? (He calls:) 
Hey! Joseph! 


(The Ick CREAM MAN reappears.) 


D’you know what she just said? Asked 
me if the ivy follows me around! She’s 
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a character, she is. Can’t you just see 
me taking it out for a walk every day to 
make wee wee on the boulevard. (Calls, 
as if to a dog.) Come along, then! 
(Whistles.) There’s a good little ivy 
... heel, sir, heel! (He roars with 
laughter.) 


AMANDA: (continuing her inspection) 
But vour taxi can’t possibly go at all! 


There are creepers growing all over it 


DRIVER: What’s that? My taxi not go! 
D’you hear that, Joseph? So my taxi 
won't go, won't it? (He rushes to the 
taxi, livid, and turns on a switch vici- 
ously. A hiccough, and the motor starts.) 
There! Now who says it won’t go! 


AMANDA: No! No, please! Don’t make it 
move! Not with the ivy! I couldn’t bear 
it! I think I'm going mad... every- 
thing is absolutely crazy today . . . (To 
the ICE CREAM MAN.) You 
really an ice cream man? 


. are you 


ICE CREAM MAN: Yes, 


AMANDA: Well, sell me an ice cream 


then. I’m terribly thirsty. 


ICE CREAM MAN: An ice cream! My dear 
youg lady, it’s two years since I had 
any ice cream to sell. 


AMANDA: Just as I expected. Thank you 
You've set my mind at rest. I’m begin- 
ning to see a mad sort ef sense in all 
this. I'd have been really worried if 
you'd had an ice cream to sell—a real, 
freezing ice cream. Will you do one 
more thing for me? (She hands him 
something.) 


ICE CREAM MAN: What's this? A pin? 
What d’you expect me to do with a pin? 


AMANDA: Prick me, please—not too hard, 
just enough to make sure I’m not 
dreaming. 


ICE CREAM MAN: (pricking her) She's a 
character all right. 


DRIVER: (a little apprehensive). She’s 
worse than a character, She’s loony. 


AMANDA: Ow! Thank you. May I have 
my pin back, please? (She takes the 
pin, and pricks her own hand, gently 
experimentally, as if to confirm her pre- 
vious opinion that she is awake. Having 
done so, she suddenly turns to the two 
men, who are stealing away, whispering 
to each other.) I am awake—and alive! 
I'm alive and when I’m pricked with 
a pin, I feel it. I've got two legs and two 
feet and I can walk on them. I’m not 
even going to ask you the way to the 
railway station, I’m going, to follow my 
nose till I find the main road. And on 
the road I'll find a signpost—because in 
the world I come from—-the real world 

there are real signposts on the road, 
pointing to real places! And I'll read it 
with my own two eyes and then I'll 
walk to the station, and I'll find the 
station master—and he'll be a real live 
station master, made of flesh and blood! 


TS. FEBRUARY 


(She picks up her case with a sigh 
which is very close to tears, and adds:) 
I hope. 


(As she goes off, she collides with the 
DUCHESS, who arrives at a canter, fol- 
lowed by the faithful Hector.) 


pucHess: Oh, thank heaven, we’ve found 
her! (She sits heavily on the circular 
bench.) Oh, child, what a fright you 
gave me! I nearly died . . 
prostrate with exhaustion. 


. and I am 


AMANDA: Don’t try to make me feel 
sorry for you. What about me? I’m ex- 
hausted too, and I nearly died of fright. 


DUCHESS: Fright? What on earth is there 
for you to be frightened of? 


AMANDA: 
cially you. 


Everything, madame—espe- 


pucHEss: Me? What an extraordinary 
notion. D’you hear that, Hector? 


AMANDA: (lively) Yes—you! And the 
taxi driver who keeps rabbits in his 
taxi, and the ice cream man who hasn't 
sold an ice cream for two years, and this 
awful park with no way out of it... 
What do you want of me? Why did you 
entice me out here by promising me 


v 
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a job—what sort of job could I possibly 
do in this madhouse? I suppose you 
want a milliner who doesn’t make hats! 
(Determined.) Well, I'm not frightened 
of you any more. Which is the way to 
the station? I demand that you tell me 
the way to the station! 


pucHEss: Hector, she is adorable. 
HECTOR: Adorable. 


(AMANDA, worn out, sinks on to the 
bench, crying amidst her sobs:) 


AMANDA: Tell me the way to the station! 


DUCHESS: (concerned) No, no! You must 
on no account cry! I am incapable of 
seeing anyone cry without bursting into 
tears myself. The moment has come for 
plain speaking, however painful. (She 
indicates that the TAXI DRIVER and the Ice 
CREAM MAN are to leave. They do.) I 
will be brief. I have a nephew, made- 
moiselle. A nephew whom I idolize 
above everything else in the world. His 
name is Albert. The poor boy is the 
victim of a most strange melancholia, 
which——(She stops.) The story is so 
poignant to me that I really cannot bear 
to repeat it. Hector, you go on. 


AMANDA: Taxi! Taxi! Driver, are you free? 


DRIVER: Of course | am free. 


Am | not a Frenchman? 


(George Ebeling, Susan Strasberg, Le Roi Operti) 





(HECTOR stands up, ceremoniously. The 
pucHEss introduces him in a brisk 
tone.) 


Allow me to present my cousin, Baron 
Andinet of Andaine. 


(HECTOR bows, AMANDA drops a little 
curtsey. HECTOR is about to speak, but 
the pucness forestalls him.) 


Lord Hector. He is not to be confused 
with Lord Jerome, who is first secretary 
at the consulate in Honolulu, nor with 
Lord Jasper, the General’s son. (With 
a gesture.) Lord Hector. 


(HECTOR bows again, and opens his 
mouth to speak, Once more he is too 
late.) 


There is very little likelihood of your 
confusing him with Lord Jasper. He has 
been dead for some years, poor fellow 


HEcTOR: Poor fellow! 
pucHess: Go on, Hector. 


HECTOR: Well, mademoiselle, my cousin. 
Prince Troubiscoi .. . 


pUCHEsS: Yes, my sister became a Trou- 
biscoi by her fourth marriage, the silly 
girl. The Tsar was visiting Paris at the 
time—Slavonic charm, I am afraid, quite 
fatal—however, we've been into all that 
~. + go on, Hector. 


HECTOR: My cousin, Prince Troubiscoi— 


pucuess: Call him Prince Albert, or she 
may think you are referring to the other 
one—that imbecile who married the 


Englishwoman—Patrick Troubiscoi. (To 
AMANDA, perfectly naturally.) You may 
have met him? 


AMANDA: No, madame. 


pucHEss: You amaze me, One meets him 
absolutely everywhere. Go on, Hector. 


HECTOR: Well, mademoiselle, some years 
ago my cousin, the Prince Albert, visited 
Dinard, where he met a young woman 
who—— 


DUCHESS: (interrupting) No, no, no! Be 
quiet, Hector. You manage to invest 
the story of this exquisite romance with 
such a flat-footed platitudinous bore- 
dom that I prefer to make the sacrifice 
and tell it myself. Two years ago, 
mademoiselle, my beloved Albert be- 
came deliriously enamoured of a lady of 
incomparable beauty and impeccable 
aristocracy ...a lady of whom you 
will have certainly have heard. I will 
tell you her name. Léocadia Gardi. 


AMANDA: The ballerina? 


pucuess: Yes, child, The great and glor- 
ious ballerina. The divine Gardi, as they 
called her. Ah, the exquisite ethereal 
grace of that first entry of hers in Swan 
Lake. (Carried away by the memory of 
it, she runs into the wood and returns 
dancing the entrance. HECTOR joins her 
and they dance a few measures. The 
DUCHESS stops.) Unhappily I am no 
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dancer. When I was a girl I was as light 
as thistledown on my feet—but thirty 
years of waltzing with the dear duke 
proved too much for my delicate talent 

. a pity, but there it is. Where was I? 


HeEcTOR: In the Swan Lake. 


pucHEss: Oh, yes... Léocadia. Dear 
Léocadia. You say you knew her well 
That will be the greatest help to us. 


AMANDA: Oh, no, I didn’t know her at 
all, I just read about her death in the 
newspapers. 


pucHEss: Alas, yes! You know how she 
died? 


AMANDA: I think an accident. 


pucuess: Yes. The. poor darling always 
wore a scarf of immense length; she had 
a different one for every costume she 
possessed very becoming they 
were, too .. . they became quite a 
legend, Léocadia’s scarves. As she said 
good-bye to you, she would fling her 
scarf around her lovely neck, and knot 
it in her own inimitable way. ; 
Well, one evening she was knotting her 
scarf with the grandest, most extrava- 
gant gesture of her career. Alas, she 
realized too late that the knot was in 
the wrong place but art was 
stronger than nature .. . She could 
not bring herself to spoil that incorn- 
parable gesture. She flung out her arm 
... uttered a single cry .. . a strangled 
one, of course ... and fell dead. (She 
sniffs.) Finish it, Hector. I can’t go on. 


HECTOR: (who is under the impression 
that it is already finished, merely re- 
peats) Dead... . 


pucHEss: It was only three days before 
this tragedy that poor Albert fell in 
love with her. He has never recovered 
from those three days. Now do you be- 
gin to understand? 


AMANDA: No. 


pucHEss: Very well, I will proceed 
When he heard the ghastly news, his 
first thought was to fling himself from 
his balcony. For more than an hour I 
held him back by his coat tails. But 
that was merely a temporary danger. 
I had to think of the future. I decided 
that he must travel. We went on a most 
expensive and enthralling cruise — one 
and a half times round the world — but 
all in vain. One hundred and twenty- 
two days we spent on that peregrination 
—Albert sitting in his cabin gazing at a 
photograph of his dear departed, and me 
sitting in mine gazing at him through 
the intervening keyhole, to make sure 
he did not jump overboard, (Explaining, 
suddenly intimate.) Do you wish me to 
describe to you in detail the agonies of 
my long martyrdom? 


AMANDA: No, madame. 


pucHEss: No. You are right. It would be 
too long and too painful. Suffice it to say 


that I, the very soul of curiosity, 
traveled one and a half times round the 
world with one eye shut and the other 
glued to a keyhole. Now and then, when 
we were in harbour, my gypsy nature 
became too strong for me, and I would 
snatch a peep through the porthole. 
Once I caught a glimpse of a turban— 
that was India. Another time, a pigtail 
—China, of course. The smoke of a vol- 
cano told me we were approaching Italy 
_ only when we were on French soil 
once more did I dare to think of myself 
again. . I found I had lost twenty 
pounds through worry and anxiety .. . 
fortunately, however, the lack of exer- 
cise had put it on again . . .we are 
now in Marseilles, Are you following 
me, or am I going too fast for you? 


AMANDA: No, madame. I’m with you. 


pucuess: Good. We returned home with 
all speed—we both needed a rest. At 
last I seemed to detect a lessening of 
Albert’s grief . . . but his melancholy 
was still deep enough to worry me. I set 
my spies on him, to report on his every 
movement. I learnt that he spent his 
days in Dinard, chatting sometimes with 
a taxi driver, sometimes with an ice 
cream merchant, sometimes with the 
landlord of a wretched little inn called 
the Chime of Bells. As for his evenings, 
he invariably went to a certain Vien- 
nese nightclub, sat always at the same 
table, and was served always by the 
same waiter. September came .._ . Di- 
nard was deserted. 


HECTOR: Always is in September. 


pucHEess: All the cafés closed for the 
winter—except that one. It remained 
open, and night after night Albert sat 
there in solitary state. I confess, I was 
baffled. I could not understand—and 
then, suddenly, I saw the light! 


AMANDA: (who is beginning to take an 
interest in the love story) Was it there 
they first discovered that they loved 
each other? 

DUCHESS: (regarding her admiringly) 
Oh, Hector! What a splendid thing it is 
to have a plebeian soul! The girl has 
understood instinctively what we, with 
our intelligence, took months to grasp. 
Yes, child, you are right. The taxi 
driver, the ice cream man, the Chime 
of Bells, the Viennese café . . . all of 
them formed the background of poor 
Albert’s love affair with his divine Léo- 
cadia, and day after day for three lonz 
months he returned to their enchant- 
ment, like a man possessed, 


AMANDA: (dreamy) It must be wonder- 
ful to love someone as much as all 
OS ee 


pucHEss: I dare say. But think of my 
position. Albert is not only a Troubiscoi, 
but—far more important—he is an An- 
dinet of Andaine, on his mother’s side. 
Please don’t think I am simply a reac- 
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tionary old fossil—nothing could be 
further from the truth. In the war, I 
signed on in the nursing reserve with- 
out making any stipulation whatsoever 
about the social status of my patients. 
.. . But all the same . . . all the same 

. you must admit that it hardly 
seems worth going to the trouble and 
expense of gaining control of half the 
kingdom in the reign of Louis the Gross, 
if a mere seven hundred years later one 
is going to have one’s nephew gossiping 
on street corners with taxi drivers and 
ice cream men. However. . 
was I? 


. where 


HECTOR: You suddenly saw the light. 


DUCHESS: (picking up the thread) Ah, 
yes. I realized suddenly that these 
people were merely the souvenirs of 
dear Albert’s great love. Well, I am a 
collector at heart, I bought the taxi, the 
ice cream cart, the park bench upon 
which they sat . . . that bench was 
the most difficult of all... . I had to 
go to court over it—but I got it. As for 
the inn and the Viennese nightclub, 
I had them rebuilt stone by stone in 
the park. 


AMANDA: It’s 
story ... 


it’s like a fairy 


pucHEss: Nonsense, It was the least I 
could do, I confess I am thankful that 
the poor children did not visit the Eiffel 
Tower... 


AMANDA: How you must love your 
nephew, madame! 


pucHEss: My dear, I worship him—and 
so will you, when you meet him. 


AMANDA: But I still don’t understand 
where I fit in, madame, I promise you 
I've never set eyes on your nephew at 
any time—let alone during those three 
fatal days—I can’t possibiy be one of 
his souvenirs. I've never been in Dinard 
in my life. 


DUCHESS: (to HECTOR) Hector, I find her 
quite delightful. 


HECTOR: 
pretty. 


I must admit she’s rather 


pucHess: She is far more than just 
pretty. She has spirit. 


HECTOR: That’s what I meant. 


pucHEss: Hector, you're pathetic. (To 
AMANDA) Pay no attention to him, dear. 
You have spirit. A quality all too rare 
these days. 


AMANDA: (lively) I am well aware that 
I have spirit, madame. But I was not 
aware that my reputation for it had 
spread all the way down from the Rue 
de la Paix. Don’t try to tell me that 
that’s why you sent for me! 

pucueEss: No, child. (She suddenly seems 
uneasy.) What time is it? Here we are, 


chattering away ... it must be quite 
late. . . : (She starts to rise.) 
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AMANDA: (desperate, pushing her down 
again) No, madame. Sit down and give 
me a straight answer for once. I don’t 
know what time it is, and I don’t care. 
I've missed my train back anyway, 
thanks to you... . 


pucHEss: Nobody has ever dared to use 


that tone with me—not even the dear 
duke! 


AMANDA: Well, nobody has ever dared 
to lure me into the wilds of Brittany by 
promising me a job, and then refused 
to tell me what the job is! 


DUCHESS: (to HECTOR) This is painful for 
us, Hector, but we asked for it. (Reso- 
lute.) Hector, we must tell her. 
HECTOR: (unenthusiastic) Yes, we must. 
pucHEess: We must. 
(A long pause. They stare into the 
distance, deeply embarrassed.) 
(Suddenly) Hector. 
HECTOR: Yes. 
pUCHESS: Are you a man or a mouse? 
HECTOR: (without hesitation) A mouse. 


pucHEss: What? 


HECTOR: (pathetic but firm) A mouse. 
You’re always telling me so. 


pucuess: Only in fun, Hector. Of course, 
you're a man. Tell the girl the truth, 
before she begins to suspect the worst. 


AMANDA: I suspect the worst already, 
madame. 


pucness: My dear child, what you call 
the worst is the least of your worries 
It is far worse than the worst. Go on, 
Hector. We are waiting. 


HECTOR: (after much preliminary clear- 
ing of the throat) Well . . . the fact is 

. if you... (Pause. In a strangled 
voice:) No, I can’t say it! It was all 
your idea, anyway! 


pucHESS: Very well. I will meet you 
halfway. Let us speak in unison. 


HECTOR: In unison? 


DUCHESS: (ironic) Unless you feel up to 
the descant. We will recite together the 
speech we prepared this morning. 


HECTOR: Word for word? 


pucHEss: Word for word. Watch my 
hand. One, two, three . . . ready? 


HECTOR: Yes, I suppose so. 


pucuess: Go! (They take a step forward, 
and begin, together:) 


DUCHESS AND HECTOR: Mademoiselle .. . 
or rather ...dear child, if we may 
presume so to address you... . (They 
look at each other, and take a breath in 
unison, Then they continue.) Dear child 

. what have to say may shock 
you, coming \as it does from such ir- 
reproachably yespectable lips as our.... 


(HEecTOR’s voice has trailed off miser- 
ably. The pucness gives him an ad- 
monitory look.) 


pucHEss: Hector, where are you? 


HECTOR: It’s no good .. . I can’t say it 
. not even in unison! 


DUCHESS: (sad) To think that an ances- 
tor of yours once defended a bridge 
single-handed against the entire Al- 
bigensian army. 


HECTOR: (stung) That has nothing to do 
with it! Show me the Albigensian army, 
and I'll defend a bridge against it with 
pleasure. But this is a different kettle of 
fish altogether, and I want no part of it. 


pucHEss: Very well. In that case, go 
away. Since the head of my family turns 
tail at the first whiff of grapeshot, I 
shall have to carry the banner alone! 
Leave us! 


(HECTOR goes, his head bowed in 
shame. The pucnEss abandons her 
belligerent attitude, and speaks more 
quietly and with less buffoonery than 
before, a genuine sensitivity shining 
under the raillery which makes her 
suddenly warm and human.) 


pucHEss: Well, child. I suppose you think 
I'm a mad old woman .. . no, no, don’t 
deny it... but I do assure you that 
I’m not, I know perfectly well that you 
will be offended by what I’m going to 
say. You will stand up in adorable af- 
fronetd dignity, clutching your little 
cardboard suitcase, and slip away 
through my fingers into the dusk. (She 
looks at AMANDA, then goes on:) And the 
tragic thing is that if you were my 
daughter, that is just what I would want 
you to do...and yet...my dear 
. no one can overhear us... and 
even you and I are growing dim to each 
other, as the violet velvet of the evening 
falls tactfully between us. (She stops, 
and dreams a little.) If you were my 
daughter .. . but I have no daughter. 
I could never have a child. Was it poor 
Gaston’s fault or mine? I never knew. 
And when he died it was too late for 
me to find out. I have no daughter. But 
I have a nephew. Perhaps it is naughty 
of me to be so indulgent with him... 
but it is only because I love him too 
well .. . and in any case, I am extrava- 
gant by nature. (A little pause, She 
looks at AMANDA again.) If you were my 
daughter . . . but there it is. Providence 
sends us good fortune and bad. Some- 
times we have bitter roles to play, be- 
lieve me. Here I am, near the final cur- 
tain of my life, playing a ridiculously 
unsuitable part for a woman in my 
position... but you... you are so 
young... standing in the wings of 
your life . . . waiting to make your en- 
trance, tremulous on the brink of ad- 
venture ... it would be so easy for 
you to come to the rescue of a poor old 
woman who is at her wit’s end. 
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AMANDA: (a murmur) I don’t under- 
stand what you mean, madame. 


pucHEss: I did not intend that you 
should, my dear. I am only talking to 
myself—rambling on to spin out the 
tardy time until the dusk deepens to 
hide my blushes. How strange it feels 
to blush. I have not blushed since I was 
a little girl in a crinoline made to stand 
in the corner because I refused to kiss 
a Field Marshal with a black beard 
(Pause. It grows darker.) 


AMANDA: (a whisper) It is almost dark 
now, madame .. . 


pucHEss: (a sudden brisk voice from the 
gathering gloom) Tell me then, child— 
have you had many lovers? 


AMANDA: (taken aback) Lovers? 


pucHEss: Flirtations, I mean. Nothing 
serious. Snatched kisses in the shrub- 
bery after a croquet party—oh, what am 
I saying! I simply cannot get my epochs 
right! 


(AMANDA is silent. Pause.) 


(A little weary.) Now I've frightened 
you, Or even disgusted you. I don’t want 
to know whether you have ever been in 
love, «hild. I wouldn't pry into your 
secret heart, I am simply talking about 
flirtations. 


AMANDa: (soft, after a pause) Yes, ma- 
dame, I have had flirtations, but I have 
never been in love. 


pucuess: Life is full of delicious sur- 
prises, child. One day love will burst 
upon you out of a clear sky in a sudden 
glory. Until then, you must live as in- 
telligently as you can from day to day, 
and when your moment of happiness 
comes .. . seize it with both hands—be 
greedy—don't waste it, for it will never 
come again. (Pause.) But I did not mean 
to speak of love. (Pause.) Albert is a 
handsome boy—but all his youth and 
gaiety has been numbed by his sorrow. 
Day by day I see him grow more mel- 
ancholy and more desperate. One day 
he will take his own life, tomorrow 
perhaps, perhaps the day after... I 
don’t know. But one day he will do it, 
unless I can bring Léocadia back to 
life for him. 


AMANDA: Bring her back to life? 


DUCHESS: My dear, I’m a very influential 
old woman, even in these democratic 
days, and ludicrously rich. I have done 
everything in my power for him—but 
I have failed. And now I cannot lift a 
finger to save his life—unless you will 
help me. 


AMANDA: But how, madame? I dare not 
think that you mean... well in any 
case, why me? I'm not very pretty, and 
even if I was, how could anyone come 
between him and his memories? 


pucHEss: Nobody could—except you. 


AMANDA: (amazed) Me? 


pucHEss: The first time I saw you in 
Madame Renssada’s shop, child—I wept. 
Because, to anyone who knew her as 
she really was, you are the living image 


of Léocadia. 


(Silence. The park is vibrant with 
rustling leaves and chasing shadows.) 


AMANDA: (very soft) Even so, I’m afraid 
I can’t do it, madame. I may be poor 
and insignificant, but at least my 4iirta- 
tions have been my own... . 


pucHess: Of course. I beg your pardon. 
(She gets up slowly. For the first time, 
we realize what a very old lady she is. 
Suddenly there is the sound of a bicycle 
bell. The pucness trembles.) Listen! 
There he is! Oh, let him see you stand- 
ing beside the obelisk, where he first 
met her! Let him see you just once— 
and cry out, be horrified, anything! I 
swear I will tell him tomorrow that it 
was a trick I played on him, even 
though he may hate me for it. It’s 
worth it, if only I can see him stung 
into feeling again by something alive 
(She grasps AMANDA’s arm.) I beg you, 
mademoiselle . . . on my knees. Take 


pity on me, (She looks at her implor- 
ingly then adds quickly:) And you will 
see him, too. And... great heavens, 
I'm blushing again . . . the third time 
in sixty years and the second time in 
ten minutes . . . how gloriously illogi- 
cal life is. My dear, he is handsome, he 
is charming. Why shouldn't he be one of 
your very own flirtations—for a mo- 
ment? 

(The bicycle bell 

closer.) 


sounds again 


AMANDA 
to him? 


(a whisper) What shall I say 


pucHEss: (embracing her) Just say, 
“Excuse me, can you tell me the way to 
the sea?” 


(She disappears into the deep shad- 
ows under the trees—just in time, Out 
of the darkeness, the shadow which 
is the prince on his bicycle passes 
close to the shadow which is AMANDA 
standing by the obelisk.) 


AMANDA: Excuse me... . 


(The prince stops, gets off his bicycle, 
and sees her.) 


PRINCE: Yes, mademoiselle? 


AMANDA: Can you tell me the way to the sea? 
PRINCE: The second turning on the left, mademoiselle. 
(Susan Strasberg, Richard Burton) 





AMANDA: Can you tell me the way to 
the sea? 


PRINCE: The second turning on your left, 
mademoiselle. 


(He bows, remounts and cycles off. 
The pucHEss emerges from the shad- 
ows. Pause.) 


AMANDA: 
Mme. ... 


(soft) He didn’t recognize 


pucHEss: It is very dark .. . and then 
he may remember her differently after 
all this time. (Pause, then she says, 
almost shyly:) The last train has gone, 
mademoiselle. Won’t you change your 
mind and stay with us tonight? 


AMANDA: (after a pause, softly) Thank 
you, madame... . , 


(The darkness has really closed in 
now, and the figures of the two women 
can no longer be distinguished in the 
gloom. Only the wind can be heard 
sighing in the tall trees, The curtain 
falls.) 


Scene 3 


The pucuess’s study. Morning. The sut- 
LER is seated at a table paying the Ice 
CREAM MAN and TAXI DRIVER, They sign 
and exit. The BUTLER appears to be 
waiting for something. The door opens 
and a man comes in. In dress, deport- 
ment and manner he is as like the 
BUTLER as two peas in a pod. He is the 
HEAD WAITER. The two regard each other 
with hostility. 


HEAD WAITER: Good Morning. 


BUTLER: Good Morning. (Pause. He pays 
the HEAD WAITER, who after receiving his 
money, makes no effort to leave. Pause.) 
Is there anything further I can do for 
you? 


HEAD WAITER: Her Grace requested me 
to wait upon her here at nine o’clock, in 
order to discuss certain details relating 
to the entirely imaginary Viennese 
nightclub which I run in the park. 


BUTLER: (with a tinge of bitterness 
which he takes pains to conceal) In that 
case, won’t you take a seat? 


HEAD WAITER: I am much obligated to 

you, 
(He sits down, stiffly. The BUTLER 
makes as if to leave the room, paus- 
ing as he goes to adjust the position 
of a Venetian blackamoor, with an 
authority calculated to drive home the 
fact that this is his domain. At the 
door, however, he changes his mind 
and comes back.) 


BUTLER: I wonder if I may have a word 
in your ear? 


HEAD WAITER: You may. 


BUTLER: I myself have been in service 
all my life with high-class families— 
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representi: #, I flatter myself, all that is 
best in the Zipper reaches of society. But 
I have a bi#ther-in-law who has elected 
to pursue }ijis profession in the hotel and 
restaurant/side of our calling—for the 
sake of money. He has been employed 
at the Waldorf, the Savoy, the Excelsior 

. perhaps you may have heard of 
these establishments? 


HEAD WAITER: I have heard of them. 


BUTLER: Now, I must confess that in him, 
and in his colleagues, I have always 
detected a certain slackness ... a ten- 
dency towards familiarity, typical of 
those who serve a customer rather than 
a master. 


HEAD WAITER: (inscrutable) I fear I can- 
not follow your train of thought. 


BUTLER: I will elucidate. I have failed, to 
my great astonishment, to observe in 
you any sign of this degeneracy. I un- 
derstand you used to work in Dinard, 
in a shortlived establishment which, if 
I may say so, could not in the nature of 
things have been . . . shall we say... 
five star. 


HEAD WAITER: (pale) It was an excellent 
restaurant of its kind . . . excellent ... 
but five star, no. Three, say. But not five. 


BUTLER: As I thought. So I would like 
to put a question to you. Did you not 


spend long years of service in a private 
household before— 


HEAD WAITER: (bowing his head, with a 
stifled sob) Yes, you are right. I did... 
before .. . but then one day— 


BUTLER: (silencing him with a gesture) 
Please. Please. Far be it from me to pry 
into the reasons for your downfall. I 
merely wished to verify my contention 
that a butler who is worthy of the name 
can always be distinguished by a stan- 
dard of etiquette which no degradation 
can eradicate. 


HEAD WAITER: (raising his head) Thank 
you. 


BUTLER: (affable and superior) Think 
nothing of it, my dear fellow. You must 
forgive me if I have twisted the knife 
in an old wound, The subject will never 
be mentioned again. (Formal.) I will 
inform Her Grace of your arrival. 


(He goes. The pucHESs enters in a 
whirl as usual, followed by HECTOR and 
AMANDA, The latter is dressed in the 
flamboyant style which one would 
associate with Léocadia.) 


DUCHESS: (to the HEAD WAITER) Ah, there 
you are, Ferdinand. 


HEAD WAITER: (rising precipitately) Good 
morning, Your Grace. 


DUCHESS: (a cry) Don’t say good morn- 
ing to me yet! Turn around. (He does.) 
I have something to show you. Don’t 
look yet! Well, what have you to say 
to me now? 


(The HEAD watTeR looks at AMANDA, 
bewildered, and then suddenly, realiz- 
ation breaks upon him.) 


HEAD WAITER: Aaaah! 


(The pucuess forgets herself to the 
point of seizing his hand in her en- 
thusiasm.) 


pucHEss: Thank you! Oh, thank you for 
that aaah! (To aMaNnpaA.) We have suc- 
ceeded, child. Come and kiss me. (She 
kisses AMANDA. Then she turns to the 
HEAD WAITER again.) Now you may wish 
me good morning. 


HEAD WAITER: Good morning, Your 


Grace. 


DUCHESS: (in her usual, aloof tone) Good 
morning, Ferdinand. (She _ indicates 
AMANDA.) Well? Is it not truly amazing? 


HEAD WAITER: It’s . . 
goric, Your Grace. 


. it’s phantasma- 


DUCHESS: (a cry) Phantasmagoric! The 
very word I have been searching for 
since yesterday! Phantasmagoric! That 
is exactly it. Where did you find it? 


HEAD WAITER: What, Your Grace? 


DUCHESS: That word! Where did you find 
it? 

HEAD WAITER: I really don’t know, Your 
Grace .. . in a newspaper, I think .. . 


pucHEss: Ah, I never read the news- 
papers, That accounts for it. Phantas- 
magoric. (She is delighted.) Phantasma- 
goric! You are phantasmagoric, child! 


AMANDA: I don’t much like the sound 
of it, madame. 


pucHEess: Oh, what a quaint girl it is! 
Don’t worry, child, you may appear 
phantasmagoric to us, but in reality 
you are a Greuze. A living Greuze. 


HECTOR: I’d say she has more of the pi- 
quant, provocative quality of a Boucher. 


pucHEss: Fiddlesticks. Don’t talk non- 
sense, Hector. She is not at all a Bou- 
cher, she is a Greuze. When she smiles, 
I will grant you a fleeting glimpse—no 
more—of a Le Nain shepherdess .. . 
(To amanva.) Has nobody ever re- 
marked on it before? 


AMANDA: (simply) No, madame. I’ve 
never heard of any of those people. 


pucHEss: She is adorable, Hector. 
HECTOR: Adorable. 


DUCHESS: (to AMANDA, as though explain- 
ing to an imbecile child) They are 
painters, dear. Great artists who lived 
long ago, and painted pictures 

with paint brushes... 


AMANDA: (a little smile) _Yes, I know 
what a painter is. 


DUCHESS: (off hand) I have a couple of 
dozen of their best canvases in the pic- 
ture gallery. That will settle the argu- 
ment. But meanwhile, we have work 
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to do. (She approaches the HEAD WAITER.) 
Ferdinand, we need your help. That is 
why I asked you to come here. The 
Prince has not yet had the opportunity 
of being presented to this young lady, 
and I am determined that when he sees 
her, he shall be thunderstruck. Abso- 
lutely thunderstruck! But, alas, we 
cannct work miracles. It would be so 
much easier if we could—frankly, we 
need one. 


AMANDA: Oh, don’t say that,. madame! 
I'm scared enough as it is! 


pucHEss: There’s no sense in minimiz- 
ing the difficulties of our task, dear. We 
have a physical resemblance. That goes 
a long way, but not far enough, espe- 
cially in the case of a woman like Léo- 
cadia. We must create an atmosphere. 
First of all—(to mECTOR, a scream)— 
where are the orchids? 


HECTOR: (jumping up, as though afraid 
that he might have been sitting on 
them) The orchids! 


pucHEss: Have you forgotten that Léo- 
cadia never went anywhere without a 
sheaf of orchids? I must telephone 
Dinard and have a selection sent along 
immediately. 


(She goes out. He follows. AMANDA is 
left alone with the HEAD WAITER. They 
look at each other for a moment, em- 
barrassed. Then she says with a 
smile:) 

AMANDA: Phantasmagoric, am I... ? 


(He hesitates, as though unsure what 
attitude to take—then makes a vague 
and non-committal gesture.) 


We've got a funny profession, you and 
I, haven’t we? 

HEAD WAITER: (stiff and formal) There 
is no such thing as a funny profession, 
mademoiselle. 

AMANDA: (gently) No, I suppose there 
isn't. (Pause) Well, we all have to eat, 
don’t we? How long have you been a 
it? 

HEAD WAITER: At what, mademoiselle? 
AMANDA: Being a memory 


HEAD WAITER: 
mademoiselle. 


Nearly two years now, 


AMANDA: D’you get decent pay? 


(The HEAD WAITER is shocked by this 
question. He makes a gesture remi- 
niscent of a butler refusing a tip.) 


HEAD WAITER: Mademoiselle! (Then, 
abashed by amanpa’s clear gaze, he 
adds:) Yes, mademoiselle, very good 
pay. ... (At once he is overcome with 
remorse at having given away forbidden 
secrets of his profession. He adds 
shamefacedly:) Well . . . that is 

when I say “good” . . . I don’t mean. 


AMANDA: (amused at his embarrass- 
ment) Is it tiring? 
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HEAD WAITER: What, mademoiselle? 
AMANDA: Being a memory. 


(The HEAD WAITER makes a negative 
gesture.) 


What do you do all day? 


HEAD WAITER: Nothing. I just wait. I 
wait for him to come. I walk about 
among the empty tables. I think. (He 
adds, in a burst of confidence:) It’s 
strange, isn't it, when you consider it. 
Strange, and a bit sad, really. 


AMANDA: I only saw him for a moment 
last night—and it was very dark. What's 
he like? Is he nice? 


HEAD WAITER: He’s neither nice nor not 
nice. He just doesn’t seem to be there 
at all, if you know what I mean. 


AMANDA: What does he do when he 
comes into your restaurant? 


HEAD WAITER: He sits down at a table— 
always the same one—the table they 
had that night. Then he orders what 
they ordered then—a bottle of Pom- 
mery. I bring the champagne and two 
glasses. Then he sits and stares at the 
empty chair opposite him, without say- 
ing a word. Sometimes for five minutes. 
Sometimes all night. And then he goes 
away. 


AMANDA: (dreamy) Poor fellow. 
HEAD WAITER: And we drink the cham- 
pagne. 


AMANDA: (ingenuous) Ooh! Aren’t you 
lucky! 


HEAD WAITER: I don’t know so much 
about that, mademoiselle. It’s beginning 
to affect my liver... . 


AMANDA: (after a pause) What’s so 
funny is that they only knew each other 
for three days, I should have thought it 
took longer than that to fall in love .. . 
properly, I mean. ... (Suddenly she 
demands of the HEAD WaAITER:) Were 
they lovers? 


HEAD WAITER: (after his first shocked 
reaction) That I can’t say, mademoiselle. 
They certainly didn’t spend the night 
together in my establishment. (Pause. 
Unbending a little .. .) The people who 
run the Chime of Bells—they’ve been 
brought here too, you know—they 
maintain . . . but then I have reason to 
believe that they circulate the story 
simply to try to look important them- 
selves. ... 


AMANDA: (very soft) And even if they 
were lovers . . . they had so little time 
together .. . just one night... . (Ur- 
gent again.) Do you think he’s really 
heartbroken, really and truly? 


(The HEAD WAITER indicates by a ges- 
ture that he does not intend to com- 
mit himself.) 


I know people do suffer terribly from 
broken hearts, But I always thought 


that they either bottled it all up so that 
nobody knew about it, or else went 
really crazy. I've never known anyonc 
behave as he does. 


HEAD WAITER: (infinely lofty and patron- 
izing) How can one presume to analyze 
the grief of the aristocracy? 


(The pucuess has returned, followed 
by HECTOR.) 


pucuess: There! Two hundred orchids 
will be here in ten minutes. 


AMANDA: (smiling) Surely that’s far too 
many? 


DUCHESS: (turning surprised) What do 
you mean, too many? I very much 
doubt whether it will be enough. Léo- 
cadia used to nibble them ceaselessly. 
How long do you think it takes a person 
of sensitivity to nibble the heart out of 
an orchid?—Naturally, she discarded the 
outside petals. 


AMANDA: I've no idea. If I wanted to eat 
flowers, I’d buy daisies. They’re cheaper. 


DUCHESS: (not even hearing this last re- 
mark) Now, we must plan. I have de- 
cided to reconstruct a specific incident 
for the child. I think that the arrival of 
Léocadia at the Blue Danube restaurant 
would be the most vivid, (She seizes a 
chair.) First of all, we must set the 
scene. (To AMANDA.) Sit there for a 


moment. (To Hector.) Isn’t she ravish- 
ing? And she is getting the idea of it 
already. (She inspects aManpa’s face at 
very close quarters and adds:) Ravish- 


ing! 


AMANDA: I suppose I'd better try to look 
distinguished. 

pucHEss: (bustling away) No, no. Don’t 
try to look anything. We will tell you 
what to do. (To the HEAD walter.) I 
don’t want to rehearse in your café, 
because Albert is out riding in the 
park and he might come in and catch us 
at it. Here we are perfectly safe. He 
never comes into the house in the 
morning, and in any case Theophilus is 
keeping watch at the door. (THEOPHILUS 
pokes his head in.) Right. (She goes to 
AMANDA.) Now, child, I have come to the 
conclusion that the secret of Léocadia’s 
fascination lay in her eyes. She had 
a way of looking at one—something like 
this—which was absolutely irresistable. 
Between ourselves she was extremely 
nearsighted. While we are arranging 
the furniture, I want you to practice 
screwing up your eyes, as I showed 
you. ... Let me see. This will be the 
entrance. (To the HEAD WAITER.) You 
can help me move this blackamoor. 
Léocadia loved him. She always called 
him her coal-black Ariel, as fickle and 
insubstantial as a fugitive shadow... . 
(She lifts the figure with the aid of the 
HEAD WAITER.) Heavens, what a heavy 
brute he is. (As she passes AMANDA, she 
says:) Screw up your eyes, child. Screw 
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up your eyes and incline your head 
slightly forward. That’s better. You're 
coming on splendidly. 


(The door half-opens noiselessly, the 
BUTLER peeps in, and is shattered to 
see that his rival, aided by the pucu- 
Ess, is flaunting the most sacred con- 
ventions by moving the statue, while 
in a corner the strange young person 
is screwing up her eyes and bowing 
her head incessantly, and for no ap- 
parent reason. He trembles with hor- 
ror and disappears.) 


DUCHESS: (rearranging the furniture) If 
this is the stage where the orchestra is, 
then the table where they sat should go 
here. Is that right? 


HEAD WAITER: Approximately, yes, Your 
Grace. 


pucHEss: Well done. (As the HEAD 
WAITER looks up in surprise.) I was 
talking to myself. (To AMANDA.) Stop 
screwing up your eyes now, child, you'll 
get cramp, and the knack will desert 
you when you need it most. (To the 
HEAD WAITER.) Ferdinand, I will tell you 
what I want you to do. I knew Léo- 
cadia too well. It would be of the great- 
est value to us if you, as a stranger, 
would describe to the young lady your 
instinctive, overwhelming impression of 
the divine Léocadia when she entered 


the Blue Danube nightclub for the first 
time. 


HEAD WAITER: (delighted to be asked to 


play such an important role) My im- 
pression? 


pucHEss: Your instinctive impression. 
Don’t be afraid. Take your time. We 
are all comrades here, seeking only to 
unearth the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. 


HEAD WAITER: (instinctively raising his 
hand) So help me God. 


pucHEss: What’s that? 


HEAD WAITER: (blushing) Nothing, Your 
Grace. Forgive me. 


DUCHESS: (to AMANDA) I said stop screw- 


ing up your eyes, girl, For heaven’s 
sake, stop! 


AMANDA: (whose eyes are screwed up 
in a desperate effort to hide her laugh- 
ter) I wasn’t aware I was doing it, 
madame, 


pucHess: (delighted) Excellent! You are 
really beginning to feel like Léocadia. 
In that case, screw them up by all 
means, dear. (To the HEAD WAITER.) We 
are waiting. 


HEAD WAITER: (who has had time to 
think it over) Very well then. To be 
honest, Your Grace, when Mademoiselle 
Léocadia Gardi first came into the Blue 
Danube, I think I am speaking for all of 
us there when I say that we received a 
profound shock. 
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pucness: A shock? How very interest- 
ing. A shock. (To AMANDA.) Remember 
that, child. Have you a pencil? 


AMANDA: (who can hardly suppress her 
mirth) No, but I'll remember. (Imitating 
the HEAD WAITER.) A shock. 


DUCHESS: (repeats entranced) A shock. 
HeEcTOR: A shock. 


HEAD walter: A shock. First of all, 
Mademoiselle Léocadia was beautiful— 
very beautiful indeed. But she had a 
most disturbing way of looking you 
straight in the eyes, walking right up to 
you, and then looking away at the very 
moment when you expected her to 
speak to you . . . she did it with an air 
of arrogance, of distinction . . . which 
reminded me more than anything of . . . 
may I speak frankly, Your Grace? 


pucHEss: Please do. 


HEAD walter: A dog! A mad dog! A de- 
mented Borzoi! 


DUCHESS: (enthusiastic) A demented 
Borzoi! (To AMANDA.) Remember all 
that. It is surprisingly accurate. This 
fellow has a rare and courageous gift of 
observation. It’s quite true—the whole 
of Léocadia’s character was revealed in 
that particular and inimitable manner of 
walking. (She demonstrates.) Holding 
your eyes with hers until your noses 
were in imminent danger of collision, 
and then—suddenly—losing interest and 
passing you by without another glance. 
There is her whole personality in a nut- 
shell. (She bumps into HEcToR.) I am 
quite different, of course. With my 
height, I have to stand on tiptoe to look 
anybody in the eyes. It’s very provok- 
ing. (To the HEAD WAITER.) Do you know 
what you must do now, my good man, 
to make a lasting impression on the 
child? You must give us a demonstra- 
tion. 


HEAD Walter: A demonstration of what, 
Your Grace? 


pucHess: Of Léocadia entering the Blue 
Danube, of course. 


HEAD WAITER: (who is dying to) I really 
don’t know if I can, Your Grace... . 


DUCHESS: It is an order. 


HEAD WAITER: Very good, Your Grace. 
But Your Grace must understand that 
I mean no disrespect by anything I do 
. after all, I'm a man... it’s not 
easy for a man to imitate a lady. . . 


pucHEss: Bah! Don’t worry about that. 
We are here simply and solely to build 
up an atmosphere for the girl. 


HEAD waAITER: All right, then. When 
Mademoiselle Léocadia Gardi came in, 
the orchestra had just started to play, 
by special request, a tango which was 
very popular that year—“The Chains of 
Love.” And then... . 


pucHEss: One moment! I have an idea. 
Hector, you can be the orchestra. Go u; 
on the stage—that’s right. You know 
“The Chains of Love”—two years ago 
you nearly drove us all mad whistling 
it. Hum it. It will help this good fellow. 


HECTOR: (delighted) May I mime the 
the violinist as well? 


DUCHESS: (uninterested) If you wish. 


(HECTOR hums the tangoand debates 
mimically upon the desiribility or 
otherwise of accompanying himself 
upon an imaginary violin.) 


HEAD WAITER: If you are agreeable, Your 
Grace, I will direct my entrance at you. 


pucHEss: An excellent idea. 
HEAD WAITER: Right! Orchestra! 


(HECTOR attacks “The Chains of Love.” 
The HEAD WAITER, with great serious- 
ness, begins to mime Léocadia’s entry 
into the Blue Danube. At this moment, 
the BUTLER enters precipitately, much 
agitated.) 


BUTLER: Your Grace! (He stops, rooted 
to the spot, as his rival passes him, ob- 
livious and apparently performing the 
steps of some outlandish tango, with his 
eyes fixed hypnotically on those of the 
DUCHESS, who exclaims as he reaches 
her:) 


pucHEss: That’s it! That’s it! That’s ab- 
solutely right! This man is a mimic— 
a born mimic! Do it again, quickly, 
while you are in the mood. And you, 
child, walk behind him and copy every- 
thing he does. 


(HECTOR starts the waltz again. The 
HEAD WAITER repeats his performance, 
with AMANDA, who is bursting with 
laughter, following behind and imi- 
tating him. The HEAD WAITER finishes 
his promenade and turns to watch his 
pupil. He cries ecstatically:) 


HEAD WAITER: Bravo, mademoiselle! Just 
like that! Now, come right up to me— 
look me in the eye! Be arrogant! Be 
haughty! I’m only a head waiter! I'm 
lower than mud! You don’t even see me 
any more! 


(But amanva has suddenly stopped 
dead, covered in confusion. For the 
PRINCE has pushed aside the BUTLER, 
who since his entrance has stood as 
though petrified, and stands there in 
the doorway, pale with anger. HECTOR 
stops humming, and the pucHess and 
the HEAD WAITER turn round, dumb- 
founded.) 


PRINCE: Aunt Melisande! 


PRINCE: What is the meaning of this 
masquerade? 


pucHEss: Theophilus, what have you 
done? 


BUTLER: (looking ten years older, as he 
bows his head) I came to warn Your 
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Grace, but I was so dumbfounded by 
what I saw that I fear I——— 


DUCHESS: (terrible, with an imperious 
gesture) Theophilus, you are dismissed! 


(The BUTLER creeps out, a hundred 
years older.) 


PRINCE: (dry, to the others) Perhaps the 
rest of you would be kind enough to 
leave us also. I wish to speak to this 
young lady alone 


(HECTOR and the HEAD WAITER beat a 
hasty retreat. The pucness also pre- 
pares to go. The prince looks at 
AMANDA for the first time, to her em- 
barrassment, Suddenly he sees the 


Venetian blackamoor. He leaps to it.) 


Who has dared to lay hands on this 
statue? 


pucHEss: (at the door) I did, Albert 
I wished to clear a space for- 

PRINCE: (in a fury, as he puts the statue 
back in its original place) I gave orders 
that nobody, under any pretext whatso- 
ever, was. to touch anything that she 
had touched! 


(The pucness, who is really not very 
intimidated by this display of temper, 
is making complicated signs to AMAN- 
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pa behind the princes’s back. He turns 
and catches her. The DUCHESS goes.) 


PRINCE: I am afraid that my aunt has 
placed you in an embarrassing position, 
mademoiselle. 


AMANDA: (simple) I’m afraid she has, 


sir. 


PRINCE: (unkind) I don’t doubt that you 
were desperate to find employment of 
some sort—— 


AMANDA: No, sir. That is to say, yes, sir 
You see, your aunt had taken the 
trouble to get me dismissed from the 
milliner’s where I worked before she 
summoned me here 


prince: She’s an amazing woman 


AMANDA: (a little bitter) Amazing is 
right. (Pause.) But since yesterday I’ve 
got to the point where nothing amazes 
me any more 


PRINCE: You have been here since 
yesterday? 


AMANDA: Yes. You even spoke to me 
last night, in the park, by that obelisk 
with the stone bench round it 


PRINCE: Was that you? I must beg your 
pardon for not recognizing you. It was 


very dark. Why did you ask me the 
way to the sea? 


AMANDA: (soft) Apparently that was the 
particular phrase of which you had to 
be .. . reminded 


(The prince stops as though thunder- 
struck, and murmurs:) 


PRINCE: Excuse me, can you tell me the 
way to the sea? (He sits down in an 
armchair, saying nothing, as if in a 
trance, Endless pause. AMANDA clears 
her throat. no effect. She starts to tiptoe 
out. He suddenly cries:) Don’t go! Come 
back, where I can see you! You are 
plain. You walk badly. You are not in 
the least like her. You never could be 
like her. You're just a common littl 
milliner, with no mystery, no aura 


AMANDA: What's that? 


PRINCE: (stops surprised) What? 
AMANDA: An aura? 


PRINCE: (exploding) If you imagine that 
I'm going to give you lessons in your 


own language into the bargain 


AMANDA: (looking him straight in the 
face. With dignity) I only wanted to 


know if it’s an insult. 
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DUCHESS: That's it! That's iti That's absolutely right! The man is a mimic—a born mimic! 


Do it again, quickly, while you are in the mood. 
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PRINCE: (looking at her, he cannot re- 
press a little smile. He says quietly:) 
No, it is not an insult. 


AMANDA: I’m glad. 


(Pause. She looks him up and down 
and then walks towards the door with 
as much dignity as she can muster. 
The PRINCE cannot help asking:) 


PRINCE: What would you have done if it 
had been an insult? 


AMANDA: (turning) I would have told 
you just what I think of you. 


PRINCE: 
weary) 


(quiet and suddenly very 
I don’t care what anybody 
thinks of me. (He retires into his huge 
armchair and relapses into silence.) 


(AMANDA watches him from the door- 
way with a suspicion of pity in her 
eyes. Suddenly he begins to mutter 
with closed eyes:) 
PRINCE: Excuse me, can you tell me——? 
(He stops, then tries again in a different 
tone.) Can you tell me the way——? 
(He tries another tone, but his voice is 
not flexible.) ... the way to... (He 
stops, weary. His features relax in sheer 
exhaustion. AMANDA sees that he is really 
distraught, and she murmurs softly, as 
she did in the park:) 


AMANDA: Can you tell me the way to 
the sea? (Pause.) 


PRINCE: (soft, almost humble) Who 
taught you to imitate that voice? 


AMANDA: Nobody. It’s my own voice. 


PRINCE: Would you mind very much re- 
peating that sentence once more? 


AMANDA: Can you tell me the way to 
the sea? 


PRINCE: (soft, eyes closed) The second 
turning on the left mademoiselle. 


AMANDA: Thank you. 


PRINCE: (eyes still closed—suddenly) 
Mademoiselle— 


AMANDA: (surprised) Yes? 
prince: You have dropped your glove. 


(AMANDA looks at her feet, surprised, 
and then realizes that he is reliving 
his conversation of two years ago. 
Timidly, hazarding a guess, she says:) 


AMANDA: Thank you. That is very kind 
of you. 


PRINCE: (opening his eyes) No. She 
didn’t answer me, She just smiled, a 
tantalizing half-smile, and disappeared 
into the dusk. (He stands up, not look- 
ing at her.) Forgive me. 


AMANDA: It’s you who must forgive me 
for being here. (Pause. aMANpa looks at 
him, then says gravely:) What I don’t 
understand is that last night I said the 
same thing to you and you answered 
me quite calmly, as though it was the 
most ordinary thing in the world for 
someone to ask you the way to the sea. 
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PRINCE: That’s strange, isn’t it? 
AMANDA: Yes. It is strange. 


PRINCE: (wtih difficulty, not looking at 
her) Mademoiselle, I wonder whether— 
in spite of what I have said to you—in 
spite of what you must think of me— 
you would consider accepting my aunt’s 
proposition, and for a little while—say 
for three days—you would... 


(AMANDA bows her head. With all the 
dignity she can manage, she says:) 


AMANDA: Last night, I refused. This 
morning, I said “yes.” Just now I was 
on the point of going out to say “no” 
again. ... 

PRINCE: (turning to her, kindly, for the 
first time) Please say “yes” again. It 
will make the score even. 


AMANDA: But it makes me look such a 
fool, always changing my mind. 


prince: And how will I look? 


AMANDA: Oh, but—it doesn’t matter for 
you. I can’t afford the luxury of going 
nuts about anybody at the moment. 


Prince: And what would happen to you 
if you did “go nuts,” as you say, about 
someone? 


AMANDA: Oh, dreadful things! I'd run 
my stockings and lose my gloves and 
miss my train and lose my job——(She 
stops and sighs, laughing in spite of 
herself.) Anyway, all those things did 
happen to me yesterday. 


PRINCE: (on the defensive) You have 
doubtless heard my story. I agree that 
for someone who leads your sort of ex- 
istence, in which the small material 
considerations of everyday life looms so 
importantly, it must be somewhat gall- 
ing to think of so much money, time 
and trouble expended on the worship 
of a memory. 


AMANDA: (quiet and simple) Oh, no, 
you’re quite wrong. When we got the 
telegram saying that my father would 
never come back from the war, my 
mother, who was just an ordinary 
housewife, went and slept on a camp- 
bed in the kitchen. And in their room, 
she laid out everything that belonged to 
him—the suit he was married in she 
placed on the bed next to her white 
wedding dress and every year, on the 
anniversary of his death, the flowers 
she used to buy cost her far more—com- 
paratively—than you could ever spend 
even if you rebuilt a whole town in 
your park. 


PRINCE: I beg your pardon. 


AMANDA: (very kind) Granted. But I 
don’t want you to think— 


PRINCE: I no longer think it, mademoi- 
selle. And I am very grateful to you for 
what you have just told me, because it 
makes it possible for me to confide in 
you—a terrible confidence which I have 


never before entrusted to anyone. My 
aunt is a lunatic—a charming one per- 
haps—but a lunatic all the same. I am 
saner than she is. The only reason I 
have submitted to the caprices of her 
folly, and allowed her to rebuild in the 
privacy of the estate every place that 
I visited with Léocadia—the only reason 
was the hope that this very privacy and 
isolation would help me a little in my 
terrible struggle. 


AMANDA: (bewildered) Your struggle? 


PRINCE: (with a smile) Yes. It’s extra- 
ordinarily difficult to tell you this. And 
now that I am on the point of making 
my confession, I can see that it is al- 
most comic, Please don’t laugh at me 
. . . l agreed to all this simply because 
I am on the verge of forgetting. 


AMANDA: Forgetting what? 


PRINCE: The woman I loved. I can’t even 
remember the exact color of her eyes. 
I had completely forgotten her voice 
until just now. ... (He taps his fore- 
head.) To think that you could have 
stood there, in the same twilight, and 
asked me in that very voice the way to 
the sea... and I didn’t cry out... 
I wasn’t even surprised... .I simply 
didn’t notice. It’s terrible . . . it’s laugh- 
able .. . Prince Albert Troubiscoi re- 
builds a whole town in his estate to 
preserve the memory of his love, and 
he can’t even remember the first words 
she said to him.... (He sits down, 
worn out.) 


AMANDA: How can I help you, sir? 


PRINCE: (low after a pause) Stay here 
for three days, and let me watch you 
moving through those memory-ridden 
haunts where I seek for her, in vain. 
Try—forgive me for saying this—but 
please try to be not yourself, but her— 
just for three days. 


AMANDA: (who is standing with one 
hand caressing the Venetian blacka- 
moor.) I will try. 


PRINCE» (a sudden cry) Stay there! Don’t 
move, I beg you... . (He runs to the 
door and begins to re-enact this meet- 
ing.) The next day she came to this 
house after luncheon to ask my aunt 
if she could borrow the park for a 
charity fete. My aunt was out, and so 
the butler called me... .I found her 
in here. . . . standing just like that .. . 
she told me she loved that statue... 
we spent the whole afternoon together, 
and that evening she allowed me to take 
her to the Blue Danube for the first 
time. That was the restaurant where, 
the following evening, we discovered 
that we loved each other. .. . (Cross- 
ing back and forth in his excitement as 
the memory is working.) The Blue Dan- 
ube. The most pretentious and ridicu- 
lous place in the world. With that 
fantastic head waiter, and that ghastly 
mock-Viennese music, which everyone 
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was raving about that year... she 

hummed it to herself all the evening. 

. (He makes a poor attempt to sing 

the opening bars of a waltz.) Tra-la-la 
. . how does that waltz go? 


AMANDA: Which waltz? I don’t. 


PRINCE: (sings another phrase, rather 
ineptly, and then says urgently:) Help 
me! Help me! 


AMANDA: But I can’t. 


PRINCE: You can. ... You must... . 
you must be her (He turns and faces 
her.) .... You are her 


AMANDA: (slightly scared) I'm not. I'm 
Amanda. 


PRINCE: (looking at her as if in a dream) 
No, you're not . you're Léocadia. 
(He smiles at her, then walks towards 
her and addresses her as if he’s talking 
to the real Léocadia.) Léocadia. (He 
will go on, but the curtain falls as he 
reaches her.) 


ACT TWO 


Scene 1 


The clearing iw the park where the 
pucHEss has rebuilt the Blue Danube 
café, which is brilliantly lit, the spark- 
ling radiance from its tinkling chan- 
deliers illuminating the old-fashioned 
charm of its baroque red plush and gilt 
décor. Three Gypsies, who vaguely re- 
semble skating instructors, ply their vio- 
lins assiduously. An overzealous tenor 
sings “The Chains of Love.” They re- 
mind one of ancient, dusty moths—once 
brilliant creatures of the night, now 
moldering neglected in a glass case, 
transfixed by pins. Indeed, so do the 
HEAD WAITER and the CLOAKROOM AT- 
TENDANT—the latter with her bun and 
frilly apron looking like a superannu- 
ated usherette. All of these people have 
just leaped to their posts at the arrival 
of AMANDA and the PRINCE. AMANDA is 
doing her own version of Léocadia’s 


HEAD WAITER: Your gin and lime, mademoiselle. With lots of water. 
(Richard Burton, Sig Arno, Susan Strasberg, George Landolf, Fred Starbuck) 


entry into the Blue Danube. She tosses 
the orchid on which she has been nib- 
bling to the singer, stops her perform- 
ance as she looks at the prince, who has 
preserved his sober mien. The cLOAK- 
ROOM ATTENDANT, ravished with delight 
helps AMANDA off with her furs. The 
HEAD WAITER hovers expectantly. They 
sit down at their table. 


HEAD WAITER: (as if he didn’t know) 
And what may I bring you, sir? 


PRINCE: The same as last night. 


HEAD WAITER: Very good, sir. (He writes 
down on his pad, then sotto voce re- 
peats the order to one of his assistants, 
who repeats it to another.) Pommery. 
"47, 

AMANDA: (without thinking) Oh... 
first of all . . . I would awfully like .. . 
I mean, I'm terribly thirsty, I do love 
it...a gin and lime with lots of 
water. 


(There is a moment of utter dismay. 
The music stops.) 


HEAD WAITER: But .. . that is 
Mademoiselle Gardi did not... I'm 
sorry, mademoiselle, but. . . . 


AMANDA: (in confusion) No, no, I’m 
sorry. I must be crazy. Champagne .. . 
of course. The same as last night. 
Champagne it is. 


PRINCE: (stiff, after a pause) If you are 
really thirsty ...and if you are so 
very fond of it... bring the young 
lady a gin and lime. 


HEAD WAITER: (stunned) A gin and lime. 
I'll go and see if we . . . yes, very good, 
Ae i ae 


AMANDA: (calling after him) With lots 
of water, please! 


HEAD WAITER: (more and more shocked) 
Water! I’ve never heard of such a thing. 
. . . I suppose we can melt some ice... . 


AMANDA: Thank you—you're very kind 
I'll drink it up quickly. 

HEAD WAITER: (as he goes, sotto voce) 
I should hope so. 


(The music starts again, relieved.) 


AMANDA: (with an apologetic smile) It’s 
very difficult, you know, to have no will 
of one’s own for two whole days. 


PRINCE: (dry) Please try to be patient. 
The day after tomorrow you will be free. 


AMANDA: I don’t need to be patient, you 
know that. It’s thrilling being somebody 


else... . (She fingers her bracelets.) 
Somebody rich . . . somebody in love. 


(Meanwhile, the gin and lime is being 
prepared—an elaborate and compli- 
cated ritual involving large numbers 
of people and much coming and going. 
At last, the precious glass is ready, 
and the HEAD WAITER brings it to the 
table, interrupting the PRINCE.) 
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PRINCE: You weren't at all bad yesterday. 


HEAD WAITER: Your gin and lime, made- 
moiselle. (He adds, in pain, for this is 
what upset him most:) With lots of 
water. 


AMANDA: (who really is thirsty). Oh, 
thank you! (She takes a mouthful and 
then suddenly looks at the glass.) Ooh, 
it’s lovely and strong! 


(She seems to be on the point of en- 
joying herself genuinely, reveling in 
the unaccustomed lights, music, per- 
fume and jewels. But suddenly she 
notices that the prince and the HEAD 
WAITER are watching her with icy im- 
patience. Hastily she empties the glass 
in a single gulp, and cannot hide a 
grimace at the unwonted strength of 
the drink. She spills a little, which 
the HEAD WAITER and his staff quickly 
mop up.) 


AMANDA: Pardon. 


(She gives the glass to the HEAD 
WAITER, who takes it with a satisfied 
sigh.) 


HEAD WAITER: Ah! 


PRINCE: (also relieved that this interlude 
is over.) Ah! 


(The orchestra, which had suspended 
operations during the sacreligous mo- 
ment, breaks out again into the most 
sentimental version of the waltz theme, 
and the HEAD WAITER brings on the 
champagne bucket and serves it with 
all the ceremony fitting to a serious 
occasion, in an atmosphere restored 
to serenity.) 


PRINCE: Yesterday was not at all bad, 
for a first attempt, in spite of a few mis- 
takes, and—how can I put it without 
wounding you?—a trace of the .. . ple- 
beian in your manner, which, I must 
admit, is not without a certain charm 
of its own, but which, naturally, strikes 
a false note. 


AMANDA: I haven’t said a single word of 
slang all day. 


PRINCE: (off-hand, to AMANDAES horror) 
That’s true. Of course, Léocadia spoke 
nothing but slang—but nobody could 
expect you to reproduce her language 
as well. The important thing was to see 
you sitting there, on the other side of 
the table, nibbling your flowers. 


AMANDA: (apologetically) I’m afraid I'm 
not much good with flowers. I’m getting 
a bit discouraged about it. 


PRINCE: Discouraged? 


AMANDA: Yes. Oh, I love to suck juicy 
blades of grass, but these great big flow- 
ers ... they’re bitter and sweet all at 
the same time . . . having bits of them 
in my mouth all evening—it’s . . . well 
_.. (She drains her glass of champagne.) 


PRINCE: (dreamy) She used to say that 
they reminded her of opium-poppy and 
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mandragora, and all the baleful draughts 
of the inscrutable Orient. 


AMANDA: (trying to raise a smile from 
the HEAD WAITER, who is pouring her 
another glass) I don’t know anything 
about those things. I only know orchids 
give me a stomachache. But I was better 
this afternoon, wasn’t I? 


PRINCE: Much better. When we took the 
boat and idled away the long sunlit 
hours exploring the upper reaches of 
the river, your evocation of the divine 
spirit of Léocadia was very nearly fault- 
less. 


AMANDA: (pleased, with a triumphant 


look at the HEAD watTer.) Thank you. 


PRINCE: (without malice) Of course, I 
realize that on that afternoon two years 
ago she deliberately dimmed the radi- 
ance of her blazing intellect to harmon- 
ize with my mood. 


AMANDA: (deflated) Thank you all the 


same. 


(She avoids the eye of the HEAD 
WAITER, who goes out shrugging.) 


PRINCE: (oblivious) Yes, you were quite 
perfect. A touch livelier than she per- 


haps .. . a little too much flesh and 
blood. 


AMANDA: It’s very difficult to be any- 
thing else when one is alive. But I'll do 
better this evening! I feel so light, as if 
I'm hardly weighing on my chair at all 
. . . but that’s no wonder, considering 
the meals we’ve been having. 


PRINCE: Léocadia always laid her glove 
down on her plate. 


AMANDA: I know . . . lucky I've got 
plenty of pairs of gloves. 


PRINCE: (regarding her dreamily) Léo- 
cadia, blessed spirit. 


AMANDA: (afterthought) One day, you 
know, I'll eat one of them. 


PRINCE: I beg of you, mademoiselle, out 
of respect to her sacred spectre . . . even 
if your natural appetite overcomes you 
—as it must, as it has every right to— 
even if you do order huge meals to be 
sent up to your room each night after 
we have parted, I pray you, do not tell 
me about them. 


AMANDA: I may be only flesh and blood, 
but I am honest. I really am trying to 
be like her for these three days—even 
when I’m not with you. I promise you 
I've eaten nothing but orchids and 
champagne, and my plate has been 
empty except for embroidered gloves! 
I generally got to bed at ten, but last 
night I sat up as late as Mademoiselle 
Gardi used to. And if you’d walked past 
my window, you'd have seen me there 
in the small hours lying on a gilt chaise 
longue like she did, reading the poems 
of Mellarmé by candlelight. It was ter- 
ribly uncomfortable. 


PRINCE: (very surprised) But why? You 
knew there was not the remotest chance 
that I would pass your window after I 
had bidden you goodnight. Did you do 
it for fun? 


AMANDA: I should say not! I like books 
that make me laugh, and I like to sleep. 
. .. Oh, how I’m going to sleep the day 
after tomorrow! 


PRINCE: Then—why? 


AMANDA: (a little ill at ease) Because... 
well, when I do a job, I like to do it 
properly, that’s all. 


(Pause. They have moved closer to- 
gether, unconsciously. The cypsies feel 
obliged to strike up the waltz. When 
the prince begins to speak again, they 
finish the music softly, and sit down 
again.) 
PRINCE: (reverting to his original idea) 
That second evening was the turning- 
point of our lives . . . that it, of all the 
life which was left to us, A precious 
morning together, and a last valedictory 
afternoon, .. . 


AMANDA: That was the evening when 
you discovered you loved each other, 
wasn’t it? 

PRINCE: (brusque) Who told you that? 
AMANDA: I can’t remember—you, I think. 
PRINCE: No, not I. 


AMANDA: Then it must have been your 
aunt—or perhaps I just sensed it when 
we arrived here tonight. 


PRINCE: Yes, it was on the second eve- 
ning. And as that strange night wore 
on—— 

AMANDA: (interrupting) What did you 
talk about that night, before you began 
talking about yourselves? 


PRINCE: We talked of nothing but our- 
selves... 

AMANDA: Did you do the talking, or did 
she? 

prince: Well... both of us... per- 
haps she more than I . . . why do you 
ask me that? 


AMANDA: No reason .. . just that it 
seemed to me... if I had fallen in 
love with you after that long sunny 
afternoon on the river, I'd have wanted 
to sit quite still, feeling the smooth satin 
of my dress against my sunburnt skin, 
and the icy stem of my glass between 
my fingers . . . and just look at you 
without saying a word. 


PRINCE: (calmly) That is because you 
are a young savage, incapable of ana- 
lyzing your own emotions. 

AMANDA: I suppose I am. 

PRINCE: Which reminds me, I meant to 
thank you for the perfect tact and dis- 
cretion with which you have played 


your part up till now. 1 presume that 
you are not talkative by nature? 
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amanpa: Oh, but I am. The girls in the 
workshop called me “Chinwag.” 


prince: Chinwag? 


AMANDA: Yes, because I never stopped 
talking. 


PRINCE: In that case, you must have 
great natural tact, which is even better. 


AMANDA: (laughing) Oh, goodness, no! 
In the shop before that, they used to 
call me Flatfoot. 


PRINCE: Flatfoot? 


AMANDA: Because I was always putting 
my foot in things. 


PRINCE: You do not appear to me to de- 
serve either of those nicknames. 


AMANDA: (laughs) Oh, but I do... 
that’s why I'd be so pleased if I made 
a success of these three days. And if 
I can’t talk like Mademoiselle Léocadia, 
I do at least want to keep silent in the 
same way that she did. There are so 
many different ways of saying nothing 
to the man you love. How did she say 
nothing to you? 


prince: She spoke a little less loudly. 


AMANDA: (stupefied) But she went on 
speaking? 

prince: Oh, yes. She would always 
answer her own questions, or else finish 
your reply for you. At other times, she 
just murmured words at random—in 
Rumanian, as a rule—that was her 
mothertongue. That uninterrupted mon- 
ologue was one of her greatest charms. 
She would punctuate her talk with deep, 
fascinating ripples of throaty laughter, 
thrown into the conversation at the 
moment when they were least expected, 
and dying away into what was almost 
a sob. 


AMANDA: I must seem very dull beside 
her. 


prince: No, no. You have done very 
well, mademoiselle, to present me with 
such an accurate and precious picture 
of her rare moments of silence. (He has 
taken her hand quite naturally towards 
the end of this speech. Now he sud- 
denly drops it.) Forgive me. 


AMANDA: 
what? 


PRINCE: I took your hand. She hated 
anybody to touch her. 


(looking at her hand) For 


AMANDA: Even you? 


PRINCE; Especially me, She used to say 
that I had coarse peasant hands—hands 
made to hurt and destroy. 


AMANDA: (taking his hand quickly and 
looking at it) Peasant hands? 


PRINCE: (a little embarrassed) The skin 
is hard, I know, But what with yachting 
and tennis .. . and then, I don’t know 
if you agree with me, but I simply 
cannot play golf in gloves... . 
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AMANDA: (still looking at his hand) How 
funny. You're a gentleman of leisure, 
and yet your hand does look like a 
peasant’s. Hold out your arm so I can 
see it properly. (He holds out his arm, 
a little unwillingly. She shuts her eyes 
and after a pause, murmurs:) No. They 
are hard, but they would never do any+ 
body any harm. 


(The prince takes away his hand. 
The cypstes, terrified of being caught 
red handed in idleness, leap to their 
violins. The Leader comes to the table, 
playing his seductive melody. The 
PRINCE says nothing, but stares at his 
hand. After a moment, AMANDA ven- 
tures timidly:) 


Penny for your thoughts? 


PRINCE: I was thinking .. . if she had 
said—that evening—what you have just 
said—about my hands—I would have 
been wild with happiness. 


AMANDA: (soft) But if she talked so 
much, she must have told you, among 
other things, that she loved you. 


PRINCE: Oh, yes. But I find it extremely 
difficult to remember the exact words 
she used to declare her love— 


AMANDA: Not the exact words, perhaps 
—but you surely remember the moment 
when she said them. 


prince: Even that is difficult, She was 
crazy that evening—she started a thou- 
sand topics—tossed them into the air 
and caught them as they fell in cas- 
cades of colored stars She played at be- 
ing every great lover in mythology—she 
compared me to a bull—to a swan. She 
even made me light an enormous cigar 
—a thing I detest—because she swore 
that some goddess or other was raped 
by Jupiter disguised as a puff of smoke! 
And all this intermingled with reminis- 
cences of the ballets she had danced. 
That night I was Daphnis and Prince 
Siegfried, Jupiter and Mars... . 


(The violinist has rejoined his fellows, 
and the music dies softly into silence. 
AMANDA asks in a small voice:) 


AMANDA: But you are sure that she 
didn’t once say, simply, “I love you”? 


PRINCE: (amused) Léocadia was inca- 
pable of saying simply “I love you”— 
even to her favorite greyhound or the 
little tame serpent which followed her 
everywhere. 


AMANDA: I’m not talking about a little 
serpent, tame or not! I’m talking about 
you! I can’t bear to think that she never 
said “I love you, Albert.” 


PRINCE: (sarcastic) “I love you, Albert”! 
Really, mademoiselle, you are ludicrous. 
Please get it into your head once and 
for all that this was not a flirtation be- 
tween a shop girl and a butcher’s boy 
on a park bench. 


AMANDA: (sharply) That’s quite obvi- 
ous, (Then trying to console him, 
gently.) I expect she did say “I love 
you” among all the other things, and 
you just didn’t hear it. 


PRINCE: I don’t think so. 


AMANDA: But when you come here in 
the evenings, and try to imagine her 
sitting opposite you, don’t you imagine 
her talking? 

PRINCE: (heavy) Of course .. . not 
straight away .. . it takes me severai 
hours before I can conjure up the pic- 
ture of her sitting there motionless . . . 
she used to move about such a lot! And 
even then, there are details which evade 
me ... the eyes... . I can never 
quite remember the eyes. (He looks at 
AMANDA, then turns away hurriedly.) 
And then, when I have built up a com- 
plete picture of her in my mind, then, 
very cautiously, I imagine her talk- 
a 

AMANDA: (unable to refrain from a 
slightly malicious note) You imagine 
the monologue, do you? 


PRINCE: (ingenuous) Oh, no, that would 
be far too difficult—-almost impossible. 
...I have to imagine her saying the 
simplest things... “Yes ...no... 
perhaps .. . this evening.” I try to 
make her say my name .. . she decor- 
ated me with a galaxy of ridiculous 
nicknames Florizel, Endymion, 
Prince Charming . . . she never called 
me by my real name—she found it un- 
esthetic . . . which it is, of course—but 
still, it is my name. So now I take my 
gentle revenge—I make her say “Al- 
bert.” Once I sat here for a whole night, 
making her repeat over and over again 
“My darling Albert.” But I am hoist 
with my own petard, for the only time 
she ever said that to me, she was mak- 
ing fun of me, and it is always that 
moment which I recapture when I visu- 
alize her lips forming my name. 


AMANDA: And do you never make her 
say “I love you”? That would be the 
moment when you had her in your 
power. 


PRINCE: (lowering his eyes) No. I dare 
not. I cannot really imagine that she 
ever did say it . . . I have no recollec- 
tion of her lips forming those words. 


AMANDA: (almost tenderly) Look at me. 


(He raizes his head, surprised, and 
looks at her. Looking him straight in 
the eyes, she murmurs softly:) 


I love you, Albert. 
(He looks at her, pale, his face work- 
ing.) 

I love you, Albert. Watch my lips, and 


remember how they look. I love you, 
Albert. 


PRINCE: (a little hard, from a dry throat) 
Thank you. 
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(He tries to pour out some champagne 
but his hand is shaking, and he does 
not tip the bottle far enough. The HEAD 
WAITER, who is hovering like a hawk, 


misinterprets this, and arrives at the 
canter.) 


HEAD WAITER: Another bottle of cham- 
pagne, sir? 


PRINCE: Yes, please. 


(The HEAD walter takes the ice bucket. 
At once the orchestra, who seem to 
regard this as a signal, attack a com- 
position of great brio and gaiety. The 
PRINCE turns to them, suddenly angry, 
and cries:) 


I don’t want to hear that music. 


HEAD WAITER: (coming forward). For- 


give me, sir, but surely you have not 
forgotten that this particular piece of 
music was played at the exact moment 
when the second bottle of champagne 
was served? And that is exactly what 
happened on that particular evening, 
I can assure you, sir. 


PRINCE: (exasperated) I don’t care what 
happened that evening! Stop that music! 


(The players stop, amazed, There is a 
shocked silence at these blasphemous 
words. The HEAD WAITER, who is hold- 
ing the ice pail, trembles like a leaf. 
In the ghastly pause, the only sound 
is the rattling of the bottle in the 
metal bucket. The HEAD WAITER trem- 
bles so violently that the champagne, 
thoroughly shaken up, suddenly ex- 
pels its cork with a tremendous ex- 
plosion. The CLOAKROOM ATTENDANT, 
watching from the doorway of her 
lair, lets out a squeak of alarm. The 
champagne falls in a deluge of bub- 
bles. The WAITERS mop it up.) 


HEAD WAITER: (in an agony of mortifi- 
cation) Please forgive me, sir... . It’s 
the first time in thirty-seven years that 
that has happened .. . it must have 
been a bad bottle. I will bring another 
immediately. 


AMANDA: (calmly to the retreating HEAD 
WAITER) And another gin and lime for 
me, 


HEAD WAITER: (horrified, as he exits) 
Another gin and lime! 


PRINCE: (between clenched teeth) What 
is the meaning of this gratuitous in- 
solence? 


AMADA: (calm) It’s not insolence. It’s 
simply that I don’t intend to put up 
with your stupid bad temper any longer. 
So I’m going back to being “me” for 
a bit. And “me,” I’m thirsty. And “me,” 
I don’t like champagne. 


PRINCE: Me! Me! Me! That’s all you ever 
think about isn’t it? Well, let me tell 
you that for the last two days you've 
never once stopped being “you.” You’ve 
simply been making fun of something 
you are too ignorant to understand. 
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AMANDA: Look at me. | love you, Albert. | love you, Albert. 
Watch my lips, and remember how they look. | love you, Albert. 
(Richard Burton, Susan Strasberg) 


AMANDA: That’s not true. I’ve tried as 
hard as I can to be her. I've done my 
level best, and I can’t go on a moment 
longer. Please excuse me, and let me 
have my gin and lime. 


(The warrers have returned.) 


PRINCE: Why did you hurt me by saying 
those words you knew she never said? 


AMANDA: I hoped they would help you. 


prince: You're lying. 


AMANDA: Yes, I’m lying. (She stands up. 
Simply.) Please forgive me what I’m 
going to say. But it seems to me that 
a love affair is too precious and beauti- 
ful a thing to play about with like this. 
I know you'll be furious with me, and 
probably drive me away—but I'll go 
back to Paris happier if I’ve told you 
what I think. She never loved you. But 
that isn’t really important, because you 
can give all your heart to someone and 
get nothing in return—and anyway, I’m 
certain you know already, deep down, 
that she didn’t love you. But there’s 





worse to come, and I must say it before 
I go. You’re young and rich and hand- 
some and charming and your hands 
aren’t really hard . . . just strong and 
useful . . . you ought to try to live, and 
be happy and forget the past—»vecause 
I’m absolutely positive that you didn’t 
love her either. 


(Silence breathes. Then the PRINCE 
says calmly:) 


PRINCE: I’m afraid you are very stupid, 
mademoiselle, and unspeakably impu- 
dent into the bargain. Ferdinand, please 
bring mademoiselle’s wrap. The path 
back to the house is rather dark, so 
someone will walk with you. My aunt’s 
secretary will settle up with you in the 
morning. 


AMADNA: You're not hurting anybody 
but yourself by bringing money into 
this. 


PRINCE: (a bitter smile) I had quite for- 
gotten the admirably disinterested atti- 
tude of the proletariat towards filthy 
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lucre. If you prefer it, we will pay you 
nothing. 


AMANDA: Oh, yes, you will. You'll give 
me the price of my return ticket to 
Paris, and three days’ pay as a milliner 
at trade union rates, with overtime. 
PRINCE: (icy) You may go now. 


(The HEAD WAITER creeps up, followed 
by the CLOAKROOM ATTENDANT, who 
carries AMANDA’s wrap. He stammers 
with emotion.) 
HEAD WAITER: M-M-Mademoiselle’s . . . 
wr-wrap. ... 


AMANDA: You can take it back to the 
house yourself. Me, I don’t wears furs 
in the summer. I’m quite warm enough, 
thank you. (She moves towards the 
door with dignity.) 


PRINCE: (calling her back) Mademoiselle! 
(She stops. He indicates that everyone 
else is to leave. They do.) Mademoiselle. 
I belong to a class which is invariably 
represented in humorous fiction as con- 
sisting entirely of effete young half-wits 
and dithering dotards. . . . I suppose it’s 
only to be expected that you should 
think me an imbecile. 


AMANDA: I never said that! 


PRINCE: But you would have liked to. 
No, don’t deny it, it is quite under- 
standable. I have just accused you of 
being stupid—we always accuse people 
of being imbeciles if their views differ 
from our own. No. You cannot dispute 
that people are prejudiced against a 
man like me, who lives in a sixteenth- 
century mausoleum, and rejoices in 
twenty-two Christian names and a pro- 
cession of titles, all of which lost their 
significance centuries ago. It may sur- 
prise you when I tell you that it is just 
as difficult for a man in my position to 
convince people that he is not a block- 
head as it would be for the scion of a 
long line of village idiots. And even 
then, once the village idiot’s son has 
proved his intelligence, he is laden with 
scholarships and encouraged to become 
Prime Minister. But I am not. 


AMANDA: I don’t see at all what you're 
driving at. 


PRINCE: Just this. You and I are neither 
of us idiots. Are we agreed on that? 
Nevertheless, my love story seems ab- 
solutely grotesque to you. You cannot 
imagine how I could possibly have 
fallen love with such a weird creature 
as Léocadia. 

AMANDA: I never said “weird.” 


PRINCE: Only because you have been 
brought up never to speak ill of the 
dead. But if she had been here this 
evening, dressed like you, as like you 
in features as an identical twin, you 
would havé been bursting with hyster- 
ical giggles all evening at her behavior. 
Isn't that so? Admit it. 
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AMANDA: Yes, I would. 


prince: But since we have agreed that 
neither of us is an imbecile, we are go- 
ing to explain ourselves to each other, 
once and for all. Sit down. 

AMANDA: Why? 

PRINCE: Because I am about to embark 
on an extremely long speech, (And 
indeed he is.) Right. Life is a wonderful 
thing to talk about, or to read about in 
history books—but it is terrible when 
one has to live it. It is almost impossible 
to sleep for more than twelve hours a 
day, and the remaining twelve hours 
have to be filled in somehow. There 
are, of course, the classic diversions— 
drink and drugs. But personally I have 
no taste for happiness induced by chem- 
ical compounds, There is, too, the deter- 
mined brightness of the Boy Scout breed, 
who fill every second with some useless 
but efficiently performed task—but that 
sort of behavior requires a special tal- 
ent which, mercifully, is disturbed by 
providence as parsimoniously as any 
other. As for the method which consists 
of leaping out of the right side of the 
bed every morning in the chilly dawn, 
and doing Swedish exercises in front of 
an open window, repeating incessantly 
that every day and in every way things 
are getting better and better ... (He 
shudders.) No. That’s nothing but a 
spiritual laxative, and not for me, Con- 
sequently—I was bored. “But you have 
everything in the world,” they used to 
say to me. “It’s downright ungrateful to 
be bored when there’s so much poverty 
about.” What gloriously muddled think- 
ing! One might just as well tell a man 
who can't afford the price of a loaf of 
bread that he has no right to complain, 
but on the contrary, is extremely lucky, 
for he has good digestion and so many 
millionaires are dyspeptic. He’d throw 
you downstairs, and quite right too. It’s 
just the same with me. Comfort can be 
taken for granted just as easily as a 
good digestion, you know. And only a 
fool could find happiness in comfort 
alone. I was bored. “Ah,” they said, “if 
you had to work eight hours a day for 
your living, young man—” I don’t doubt 
it. If I had been poor and confronted 
daily with a factory bench or a pile 
of ledgers, I would have had the preci- 
ous opportunity of keeping my mind 
occupied all the week, and only being 
bored on Sundays, like everybody else. 
But it was my fate to be condemned to 
endure seven Sundays every week. I 
really did try to fill them, But somehow 
I didn’t seem cut out for sitting on the 
committees of charity balls, or presid- 
ing over the meetings of societies for 
the encouragement of those breeds of 
horses which run faster than their com- 
petitors. As for the idea of working to 
amass a still larger fortune, I’m sure 
you'll agree that would be positively 
immoral. What more can I say? I have 


no artistic talent. I have no great gift 
of scholarship. I have a fairly good 
memory, it’s true, but I think it’s ridic- 
ulous to press it into the service of 
recording knowledge which would never 
be of the slightest use to me. No, the 
only thing that remains for people like 
me is an organized and unremitting 
round of amusements. We all get caught 
up eventuaily in the terrible roundabout 
of the fashionable seasons, and, believe 
me, it’s a dog’s life. If the professional 
classes put half the energy, imagination 
and tenacity into their businesses that 
the idle rich do into being bored to 
tears in exactly the right place on ex- 
actly the right date all over Europe, 
they would soon make their fortunes. 
I haven’t even any vices. Vices are 
wonderfully strong, simple things. But 
I haven’t even one. (Pause, as the awful 
truth of what he has said penetrates 
his mind.) 

AMANDA: (soft) Have you finished? 


prince: Almost. Through the clammy 
mists of boredom from which I had 
practically abandoned hope of escaping, 
there flashed suddenly, like a will-o’- 
the-wisp, a brilliant creature, whose 
light and warmth dispersed the fog for 
three short days. A preposterous char- 
acter, I grant you, followed by her re- 
tinue of greyhounds and tame serpents, 
a creature who awoke at dusk and went 
to bed at dawn, and spent the night be- 
tween in meaningless chatter. An orchid 
eater who lived on champagne and pas- 
sion, and who died for the sake of an 
extravagant gesture—strangled by her 
own scarf. And yet, this madwoman, 
with all her ridiculous affectations and 
frivolities, was intelligent. . . . (Pause. 
He looks at her, insolent.) Intelligence. 
Another goddess of whom you may 
have heard. Her quicksilver intellect— 
her sublime outrageous wit—her pro- 
found nonsense suddenly made my life 
worth living. In those three days, be- 
fore the mists closed in again, this 
lovely lunatic taught me the value of 
so many things. Oh yes—she taught me 
the value of your world, of your silence, 
and your simple love, so happy just to 
bask in the sun among the carnival 
litter of a picnic. But she taught me the 
value of my world too—my world and 
hers—a world of bitter joys, beyond the 
comprehension of your uncomplicated 
happiness. (Pause. A cry.) I do not love 
you, mademoiselle! You are beautiful— 
even more beautiful than she—you are 
desirable, you are gay and tender and 
compact of all manner of delights— 
youth, nature, life .. . and even com- 
mon sense into the bargain. But I do 
not love you! 


AMANDA: (the tears streaming down her 
face but sitting erect) Have you quite 
finished now? 


Prince: Yes, I have finished. 
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AMANDA: (getting up with dignity) Well, 
personally, you leave me cold. (She 
crosses the restaurant and goes out.) 


(The prince looks round, and finds 
that he is alone. Automatically, he 
goes to his table and as the HEAD 
WAITER approaches, he says, patheti- 
cally. . . .) 


PRINCE: You never doubted that I loved 
her more than all the world, did you, 
Ferdinand? 


HEAD WAITER: (obsequious) Oh, sir! How 
can you ask such a thing! You wor- 
shipped her. We all remarked on it, 
amongst ourselves. Such great love was 
unforgettable, sir—even to us, who only 
stand and wait. 


PRINCE: Thank you, Ferdinand. 


(As the prince, who has falllen into 
a reverie, puts his head in his hands, 
the HEAD WAITER turns to the orchestra, 
and signals for music. The SINGER 
starts softly to sing.) 


SINGER: Ages ago, I believed in love 

But that was ages and ages ago, 

And still I try, now that I 

Am deceived in love, 

To stop the clock, and recapture the 
glow. 

I pace the street, and hope I'll chance 
to meet 

Someone I could completely and madly 
adore 

But I can’t change, there’s no danger 

Because I know 

I love the girl I loved ages ago. 


(The PRINcE sits with his head in his 
hands, then wearily lays his head on 
the table and sleeps. The HEAD WAITER 
softens the volume of the stIncEeR.with 
a gesture. The watters clear away the 
tables and chairs. The CLOAKROOM AT- 
TENDANT emerges from her lair carry- 
ing a selection of extremely mundane 
coats and caps, which the WAITERS 
put on over their costumes. They all 
steal out softly, as the SINGER con- 
cludes.) 


(The HEAD waArtTeR, after a last, pro- 
prietary look round, follows them. At 
his table in the shadows the PRINCE 
sleeps on, his head on his arms.) 


Scene 2 


Another section of the park. AMANDA 
runs through the trees. Worn out with 
grief and exhaustion, she sinks on to 
the ground, at first in tears, then in un- 
easy sleep, Slowly, dawn creeps into 
the sky—a dawn of rose-pink and gray. 


There is the sound of a shot far away. 
Then another, closer. The pucHEess and 
HECTOR appear in antiquated hunting 
costume, armed with shotguns, They 
are followed by a GHILLY, who carries 
spare guns and empty game bags. 
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GHILLY: Your shot, Lord Hector. 
(HECTOR fires.) 

HECTOR: (annoyed) Missed! 

cHILLy: Your shot, Your Grace. 
(The pucuess fires.) 


pucHess: (delighted) Missed! I am al- 
ways delighted when I miss a bird. I 
love to see them in flight—they are so 
graceful, so carefree, so confident. I can 
never understand why, on certain arbi- 
trary dates, we have to start pumping 
lead into the poor things. (Suddenly 
she sees something white lying on the 
ground and screams.) Heavens! What's 
that white thing? Did you hit some- 
thing Hector? 


HECTOR: I...I don’t think so... 


GHILLY: (inspecting AMANDA) It’s the 
young lady who is visiting Your Grace. 


pucHEss: Oh, my God. Is she hurt? 


cHiLLy: No. She’s asleep, Your Grace. 


DUCHESS: (going to AMANDA) Asleep, and 
hurt too. Her face is still covered with 
tears. 


(AMANDA wakes, and gives a little cry 
when she sees the DUCHESS.) 


AMANDA: Oh! Oh, it’s you, madame! No, 
please don’t speak to me... .I don’t 
want to see anybody . . . I just want to 
get away from here as fast as I can. 


DUCHESS: (motioning the others to go) 
Get away, child? Why? 


AMANDA: She’s too strong for me, mad- 
ame. ...I1 laugh at her, and I think 
I'm stronger than she is... but I’m 
not. She’s too strong for me... . 


pucHEss: She is very strong, child, but 
she is no stronger than you. Remember 
that she has One enormous disadvantge 
for any young woman. She is dead. 


AMANDA: She wouldn’t even let him 
hold her hand. But his hands aren’t 
really hard . . . they are simple, strong 
hands, made for loving . . . if only he 


DUCHESS: Oh, my God. Is she hurt? 
GHILLY: No. She's asleep, Your Grace. 
DUCHESS: Asleep, and hurt too. Her face is still covered with tears. 
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would listen to what his hands tell him 
. . . but he won't. So you see, I must go 
away, because she’s stronger than I am. 


pucHEess: You are twenty years old, you 
are alive and in love. There is nobody 
in the whole world stronger than you 
are this morning. Look around you, in- 
stead of brooding over last night’s mis- 
eries . . . look. It’s morning now, (And 
sure enough the light has brightened 
and the scene is transformed as the 
pucHEess speaks.) The sun is already 
trembling on the brink of dawn. Every- 
thing living stirs and opens at his touch, 
the crocuses, the young reluctant beech 
leaves, and the shutters of honest folk. 
Oh, and the smells! The first early 
morning smells! The smell of the earth, 
the smell of wet grass, and the smell of 
new-made coffee, which is the incense 
we offer at Aurora’s shrine. 


(And indeed we see a little inn in 
the distance at which the LANDLORD 
has opened his shutters and is already 
brewing coffee. Later he brings out 
the little trees in tubs and the tables 
on the terrace.) 


And look .. . you can see the first colors 
of the day . . . vibrant green and tender 
pink. Soon you will hear the buzzing 
of the first bee, and feel the first tingle 
of warmth from the sun, Léocadia may 
have had the witchery of the night on 
her side . . . but you are twenty, and 
alive, and in love. Look up at the sun, 
and laugh! All the strength of the morn- 
ing is yours, 


(The pucness disappears, discreetly. 
The sun suddenly comes out with a 
triumphant burst of music. AMANDA 
stretches her arms and laughs up into 
the sunshine, The music ends with 
her happy laughter. She goes over to 
the inn, where the LANDLORD has just 
finished arranging the terrace. The 
trees recede as the little inn moves 
into the foreground.) 


AMANDA: Landlord! (The LanpLorp takes 
no notice, Louder.) Landlord! 


(Still no response. AMANDA picks up 
a stone and beats a tattoo on a table- 
top. He looks at her, and then goes to 
see whether she has damaged the 
polished surface of his table, which 
he dusts angrily.) 


AMANDA: Is this the Chime of Bells? 


(The Lanptorp silently points to the inn 
sign.) Thank you. Are you dumb? 


LANDLORD: Yes. 


AMANDA: (not batting an eyelid, she 
smiles) Don't you find it an awful nui- 
sance, being dumb? 


LANDLORD: (half-conquered by her smile 
answers, still sulkily) Oh, I manage. 


AMANDA: Have you been dumb for a 
long time? 
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LANDLORD: Thirty-seven years. 
AMANDA: Don’t you do anything for it? 
LANDLORD: I gargle. 

AMANDA: Gargle? Do you really? 


LANDLORD: (wiping his tables) No, not 
really. But then I'm not really dumb. 
My gargles are a Green Devil and a 
Skyrocket with every meal. Four a day. 
No more, I have to watch myself. My 
grandfather died of drink. 


AMANDA: Why wouldn’t you talk to me 
before? 


LANDLORD: Can't be too careful. I didn’t 
know you—never spoke to you before. 


AMANDA: And now? 


LANDLORD: Well, I've spoken to you 
now, haven’t I? I know you. (Pause.) 
I sometimes take one in the morning, 
mind, if I'm pressed, in spite of my 
grandfather. Not often, but sometimes. 


AMANDA: One what? 
LANDLORD: Green Devil. 
AMANDA: What’s a Green Devil? 


LANDLORD: It’s a Skyrocket with a touch 
of bitters. 


AMANDA: And what’s a Skyrocket? 


LANDLORD: Exactly the same as a Green 
Devil, but witheut the bitters, Shall I 
bring two Green Devils? 


AMANDA: All right—two Green Devils. 
But d’you think the memory of your 
grandfather would prevent you from 
drinking mine as well? I’m not a bit 
thirsty this morning. 

LANDLORD: Normally it would. But when 
a lady asks me—well, I'm prepared to 
stretch a point. (He goes into the inn, 
and returns with two glasses and a se- 
lection of bottles.) You from Dinard? 


AMANDA: Yes. 


LANDLORD: I suppose you wandered into 
the park by mistake? 


AMANDA: Yes. 


LANDLORD: I always get stray people in 
the summer who think this is a real 
hotel. It gives me quite a nice little bit 
of business on the side. 


AMANDA: Isn't this a real hotel, then? 


LANDLORD: (as he prepares his extrava- 
gant concoction) Dear me, no. It’s quite 
a story .. . the owner of this estate is 
a prince—a real one, mind. And he’s re- 
built in his park all the places he used 
to visit with his girl friend years ago. 
How’s that for an eccentric, eh? They 
say he does it to remind himself of her 
. . » personally I think it’s all part of 
the council’s crazy building-scheme. . . . 
Still, that’s none of my business. I look 
the other way. (He sits at a table with 
both drinks.) 


AMANDA: And used they to meet each 
other there. 


LANDLORD: Who? 
AMANDA: The Prince and his girl friend? 
LANDLORD: So they tell me. 


AMANDA: (amazed) What d’you mean? 
Can’t you remember? 


LANDLORD: (embarking on the second 
drink) No, I can’t, and I'll tell you why. 
When they told the proprietors of this 
inn they wanted to knock it down and 
rebuild it here, brick by brick—well, 
they'd been there seventeen years, see? 
They were planning to retire—got a 
little cottage by the sea. So they put me 
in to run the place. 


AMANDA: But what happens when the 
Prince comes? Suppose he asks you 
questions? 


LANDLORD: Oh, they briefed me good and 
proper, don’t you worry. I've got it all 
pat—how they arrived in a taxi, how 
they ordered lemonade ... every de- 
tail, see? I couldn't tell it better if I'd 
been there and seen them for myself— 
and if ever I’m stuck, I make it up. But 
he never notices. Sometimes I wonder 
if he was there himself, (He goes back 
into the inn, delighted by the sensation 
he has caused.) 


AMANDA: (calling him back) Landlord! 


Landlord! 


LANDLORD: (reappearing in the doorway) 
What is it now? 


AMANDA: I like you. 
LANDLORD: (suspicious) Why? 


AMANDA: You'll never know how much 
you've done for me. 


LANDLORD: I have? (He looks at her, on 
his guard) It was you ordered the 
Green Devils, you know. Three hun- 
dred francs. 


AMANDA: (giving him the money) There 
And thank you very much. 


(At that moment, the PRINCE comes 
through the trees to the inn, his 
collar turned up, shivering in the 
fresh morning air. Suddenly he sees 
AMANDA.) 


Prince: Are you still here? 
AMANDA: Yes, I'm still here. 


PRINCE: You must forgive me for my 
rudeness last night. 


AMANDA: Don’t let’s talk about it. 


PRINCE: (an echo) ...No... don't 
let’s talk about it... . (He shivers.) 


AMANDA: You're shivering. 


PRINCE: I always feel a little cold first 
thing in the morning. 


AMANDA: Why don’t you sit in the sun 
for a bit? It’s quite warm already. 
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(The prince moves forward, and looks 
at the inn.) 


PRINCE: That’s the inn where we went 
together .. . we sat here . . . inside. It 
was very cold that day. 


AMANDA: We’ll sit here, shall we? It’s 
so warm this morning. 


PRINCE: (coming back to earth as he 
bumps into a’ chair on the terrace) Yes 

. . forgive me .. . yes, if you like... 
I. . . I tripped over a chair . 
clumsy of me .. . I’m afraid I’m only 
half awake. . . 


AMANDA: Don’t you ever get up early? 


PRINCE: I generally go to bed at dawn. 
But I’m afraid I dozed off in the night- 
club...and now I hardly know 
whether I'm late to bed or early to rise. 
(He shivers.) How terribly cold it is. 


AMANDA: Honestly, it’s quite warm .. . 
listen to the bees . . . they wouldn’t be 
buzzing like that if it was cold, now 
would they? 


PRINCE: (ironic) I suppose it’s impossible 
for the bees to make a mistake, (He 
sees that AMANDA is smiling.) What are 
you smiling at? 


AMANDA: I thought you looked terrible 
last night. But you look even worse this 
morning. 


PRINCE: (still shivering) I do not look 
terrible. 


(The LANDLORD comes out, surprised. 
He approaches the PRINCE.) 


LANDLORD: Good morning, sir. Am I to 
serve the lemonade here instead of . . .? 


AMANDA: We don’t want lemonade. 
Bring two cups of coffee, good and hot. 
The gentleman is very cold. 


LANDLORD: (thunderstruck) Coffee! Oh, 
well. I only suggested lemonade be- 
cause it always has been lemonade, 
every day for two years. If you’d rather 
have coffee, you shall have coffee. It’s 
none of my business. 


AMANDA: (calling after him) Big cups, 
with rolls and butter! 


LANDLORD: (past surprise) Big cups .. . 
with rolls and butter. (He goes, mut- 
tering.) Wouldn't have believed it. 


AMANDA: You don’t mind if we have 
breakfast together? 


PRINCE: No, I don’t mind. (He shoos 
away an inquisitive bee.) Another of 
the brutes... . 


AMANDA: Oh, don’t hurt him! 


PRINCE: I suppose it would amuse you 
to see me eaten alive? 


AMANDA: He won't eat you! 
PRINCE: Are you sure? 


AMANDA: Positive! 
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Prince: You know him. 
AMANDA: Very well. 


PRINCE: You seem very much at home 
in the morning. 

AMANDA: And it’s very nice to have you 
with me...allow me to introduce 


you, Prince Albert ... the trees... 
the sun .. . the bees... 


PRINCE: (looks at her, murmuring) You 
are quite terrifying. 
AMAND®: Really? 


prince: You are like a tiny pink and 
white ogre. 


(The LANDLORD brings out coffee in 
big blue cups and a plate of rolls.) 


LANDLORD: Two big cups of coffee. Rolls 
and butter. (He puts them on the table.) 
Are you sure you wouldn’t like me to 
bring the lemonade as well, sir? 


AMANDA: No! 


LANDLORD: No, she says. I don’t know 
what the place is coming to... . 


(He goes in again, grumbling. The 
PRINCE watches AMANDA, who is but- 
tering a piece of roll.) 


PRINCE: Do you really propose to eat all 
that? 


AMANDA: I certainly do. And it’s no 
good looking at me like that. I’m not 
ashamed of myself. I'm hungry. 


prince: A tiny pink and white ogre, 
serene and sure of herself, without a 
trace of tears or shame. You frighten 
me, Who are you? 


AMANDA: Just a girl in a white dress 
buttering a roll in the sunshine. 


PRINCE: Didn’t I meet you the other 
evening in the park beside the obelisk? 


AMANDA: Yes. The next day we met 
again in your aunt’s house, and then we 
hired a boat and rowed up the river 
almost as far as Dinard. Then yesterday 
evening, we went to the Blue Danube. 
And now it’s morning. And we are hav- 
ing breakfast at the Chime of Bells—the 
little inn youwanted to show me. Oh, it’s 
a nice place in the morning sun! 


PRINCE: (a cry) But this is the last day! 


AMANDA: (calm) The last? What do you 
mean? It’s the third day—and it’s only 
just beginning. 


PRINCE: But what about this evening? 


AMANDA: This evening? We'll go where- 
ever you like. 


PRINCE: And tomorrow morning? 


AMANDA: We'll have breakfast together, 
just like this morning, and it will be the 
beginning of our fourth day. 


PRINCE: (moving away) No! 


AMANDA: Oh, please wake up from your 
horrible dream, you’ve known me for 


three days just as you knew her... 
and you’re in love with me. 


PRINCE: I do not love you! 

AMANDA: If you didn’t love me you 
wouldn’t deny it so vehemently. (Going 
to him.) Touch me—please touch me. 
Everything will suddenly be so simple. 


Prince: If I touched you, Amanda, I 
think I would love you.... (turns 
away.) I don’t want to love you... . 


AMANDA: If you don’t love me, I shall 
have to go away. (He looks at her 
quickly. Suddenly something dawns on 
her.) But when I have gone, you will 
remember me, even more than you re- 
member her. (Going to him.) Your 
hands and your heart will remember 
me. 


PRINCE: (calling, in spite of himself) 
Léocadia. .. . 


AMANDA: (implacable) You will remem- 
ber me.... 


PRINCE: (finally, softly) Yes, I will re- 
member you... . 


AMANDA: Put your two hands on my 
shoulders. . . . 


PRINCE: (turns to her) Amanda... . (He 
would still argue with her.) 


AMANDA: (softly) My darling Albert . . . 
PRINCE: Amanda... 


(Pause, Suddenly the prince puts his 
hands on aManpa’s shoulders, and 
stands quite still. She closes her eyes.) 


AMANDA: (whispering) Why don’t you 
say something? Now I am afraid... . 


PRINCE: (a strange, wondering voice) 
But it is so simple . . . and so real... 
and so safe... . 


(Suddenly he embraces her passion- 
ately. The LANDLORD emerges from the 
inn, discovers them and closes the 
blinds of the little terrace tactfully on 
them. The inn recedes. We hear two 
shots. A bird falls from the sky. The 
DUCHESS and HECTOR come in, guns at 
the trail, We have retreated in time 
a few minutes. The GHILLY runs ahead 
of them and begins to examine the 
bird.) 


puUCHESS: It was you. I know it was 
you, 


HECTOR: It couldn’t have been me! 


pucHEss: You're such a clumsy oaf, I 
knew you'd have to go and kill a bird 
sooner or later. 


HECTOR: I distinctly saw you taking aim! 
I’m prepared to swear it in a court of 
law! 


pucHEsS: Really, Hector, you don’t im- 
agine I'd brief my lawyers just to make 
you admit you’d shot a heron. 


GHILLY: It’s not a heron, Your Grace— 
nor even a flamingo. It’s an outlandish 
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sort of bird you don’t often see in these 
parts. Funny sort of creature. It’s fea- 
thers are much too long, they get caught 
up in the branches when it tries to fly, 
and its feet are so arched it can’t perch 
anywhere, You can see it miles away, 
with that tuft of bright-colored feathers 
on its head . and as for the noise it 
makes .. . well, you heard that ridicu- 
lous squawk when Your Grace fired 
that shot 


HECTOR: You see? It was you, Germain 


corroborates me 


pucHEess: Very well, it was I. Now are 
you satisfied? (To the cuitty.) We don't 
need you any more, Germain. You can 
go—and take the bird with you. 


What shall I do with it, Your 
It’s any good for 


GHILLY 


Grace? not even 


eating 
DUCHESS: Bury it. 
good, Your Grace. (He 


touches his cap, and is about to go when 
the DUCHESS stops him.) 


CHILLY: Very 


DUCHESS: Germain. 
GHILLY: Your Grace? 


pUCHESS: (very tender) Bury it in my 


rose garden. 


(The GHILLY touches his cap, and goes. 
Pause. HECTOR turns and looks off into 


the woods.) 


DUCHESS 


What are you looking at, 


Hector? 


HECTOR: It’s Albert with that pretty girl 
at the Chime of Bells. He’s eating 
breakfast 


DUCHESS: (with 


Ah! 


immense satisfaction) 


HECTOR: You know I like that girl. 
not a bit like Léocadia, really 


DUCHESS: (picking up a feather that had 
fallen from the bird). Léocadia. Poor 
Léocadia, She bid for immortality by 
strangling herself with her own scarf 

and now we have killed her again, 
and in a way that would have hurt her 


most we have killed her memory 


HECTOR: (desperately bold) D’you know 
something? I'm 


killed her 


I'm not sorry we've 


pucHEss: You're not? 


HECTOR: Well, look how she got hold of 
Albert and buried him in the past 


DUCHESS: (gently) No, Hector. The past 
buried him in the past—as it does all of 
us. Albert is no different from any of 
the rest of us. When you're forty, half 
of you belongs to the past . and 
when you are seventy, nearly all of 
you 

HECTOR: But Albert’s only twenty-eight 


pucHEess: He was always a precocious 


boy 
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HECTOR: I don’t belong to the past, what 
am I? 


pucuess: A little backward... . 


HECTOR: (hurt) Thank you. (He turns 
away from her, and looks cff into the 
woods again.) Good heavens! He’s kiss- 


ing her. ... 


pucHEss: Long live Amanda! (Puts fea- 
ther down.) But all the same. . . . how- 
ever frivolous and fundamentally unjust 
that poor, silly orchidaceous eeature 


AMANDA: 
PRINCE: But it is so simple . . 
(Susan Strasberg 


. and so real. . 


may have been, surely nobody can 
blame us for pitying her now .. . and 


shedding a tear for her... . 
HECTOR: What? What was that? ... 


pucHEss: I was not talking to you, Hec- 
tor (she looks up at the sky) 
talking to Gaston... . 


I was 


(She gets up briskly, she stops and 
looks off at the inn. Then she goes, 
followed by HECTOR, at a jog trot as 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


Why don't you say anything? Now | am afraid... . 


. and so safe... . 
Richard Burton} 
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by Leota Diesel 


A God Slept Here was one of two Brazilian plays produced in 
English at the Provincetown Playhouse in New York recently 
by John Fostini, who also made the translations. Pictured 
are Peter Donat and Michael Learned. The other work was 
Pedro Bloch’s Enemies Don’t Send Flowers. 


ITM Becomes ITC 

This year, as noted in these pages in September, 
1958, the observance of International Theatre by 
groups throughout the country honors the works of 
Latin-American authors. Looking ahead to 1960, 
the emphasis will be placed upon Russia and the 
eastern European nations. During 1959—and there- 
after—International Theatre will be celebrated at 
any time during the twelve months of the year. To 
emphasize this flexibility of presentation, there has 
been a change in terminology. In place of the former 
International Theatre Month (usually celebrated in 
March), the designation now is International The- 
atre Celebration (ITC). Its aim, as in the past, is a 
salute to world understanding. Herschel L. Bricker, 
chairman of ITC, points out that “this change in 
name will make it possible for professional, educa- 
tional, community theatre, children’s theatre, and 
church dramatic groups to present plays with an 
international emphasis as it seems convenient and 
advisable to the individual theatres. It is hoped that 
this flexibility will make it possible for many more 
theatres to participate, including summer theatres.” 

The term International Theatre Celebration may 
strike some people as superfluous, because if any- 
thing is international it is theatre: in meaning, ap- 
peal and communication. Plays by Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Arthur Miller and Thornton Wilder, to name 
but a few authors from the United States, have been 
produced all over the world. At one time there were 
twenty-five productions of The Diary of Anne Frank 
in as many countries. The announcement of a pre- 
miére of a work in England often is followed by the 
news of its productiun in Germany or France or 
Italy or another country. But the significance of 
International Theatre Celebration lies in the fact 
that theatre groups are encouraged to present works 
of a particular country or area that may be quite 
unknown to them, and by so doing they further 
understanding and appreciation of that nation’s cul- 
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ture and way of life. International Theatre Cele- 
bration is sponsored by the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO of the Department of 
State, the American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion and THEATRE ARTS. 


Latin America for 1959 


The selection of Latin America for ITC this year 
highlights an area in world theatre that is little 
known in this country. Admittedly, one reason for 
the unfamiliarity is the scarcity of English transla- 
(A list of some of 
the translations available at present is offered be- 
low.) The announcement of the Rosamond Gilder 
Awards (see below) for English translations should 
bring in some good possibilities. (Elsewhere in this 
issue is an article by Frank Dauster about recent 
theatre activity in Latin-American countries.) 

Should directors of theatres not find suitable plays 
for their groups to produce, Mr. Bricker suggests 
that they place emphasis upon Latin America 
through displays, radio and television programs. He 
further suggests that “ITC be considered on the 
basis of a long-range program. A given production 
of a play about a small segment of the social order 
of any nation may seem separately unimportant; 
but, over the years, an accumulation of emphasis, 
through doing works of other nations, is bound to 
have an eventual influence toward bringing about 
world understanding.” 


tions of Latin-American works 


Latin-American Plays in English 


In some instances the titles listed below are out of 
print but may be available in public libraries. For 
this compilation, we thank William F. Anderson of 
the Theatre Collection, New York Public Library; 
Theodore Apstein and Frank Dauster. 


ARGENTINA 


Bierstadt, Edward Hale, ed. Three Plays of the Ar- 
gentine (Juan Moreira, Santos Vega, The Witches’ 
Mountain) Tr. by Jacob S. Fassett, Jr. New York, 
Duffield, 1920. 

Herrero Ducloux, Enrique. The Straight Line. (In: 
Inter-America. Eng. ed. Vol. 4. New York, 1920.) 

Leguizamon, Martiniano. Calandria: A Drama of 
Gaucho Life. New York, Hispanic Society of 
America, 1932. 

Mendez Calzada, Enrique. Criminals (one act). (In: 
Inter-America. Eng. ed. Vol. 7. New York, 1923.) 


BRAZIL 


Alencar, Jose Martiniano de. The Jesuit. (In: Poet 
Lore. Vol. 30. Boston, 1919.) 

Bloch, Pedro. Enemies Don’t Send Flowers. Tr. by 
John Fostini. In manuscript form, in three acts 
and a one-act version. Write to Mr. Fostini, Hotel 
Whitby, 325 West 45th Street, New York 36, New 
York. 
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Callado, Antonio. Frankel. Rio do Janeiro, Mini- 
sterio da educacao e cultura, Servicio de docu- 
mentacao, 1955 

Figueiredo, Guilherme. A God Slept Here. Tr. by 
John Fostini. In manuscript form, in three-acts 
and a one-act version. Write to Mr. Fostini, Hotel 
Whitby, 325 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


CHILE 
Marin, Juan. Orestes and I. Tr. by Richard P. But- 
rick. Tokyo, Asia America, 1940. 


Moock, Armando. Don Juan’s Woman. (In: Poet 
Lore. Vol. 46. Boston, 1940.) 


CUBA 
Ramos, Jose Antonio. When Love Dies. Tr. by Isaac 
Goldberg. (In: Shay, F. 25 Short Plays, Inter- 
national, New York, 1925.) 


MEXICO 


Farias de Issasi, Teresa. The Sentence of Death. 
(In: Shay, F. 25 Short Plays, International, New 
York, 1925.) 

Los pastores, a Mexican play of the Nativity. Tr. by 
M. R. Cole. (In: American Folklore Society. Mem. 
Vol. 9. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1907.) 

Usigli, Rodolfo. Crown of Shadows, The Boy and the 
Mist and The Gesturer. All three plays in manu- 
script form. Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 

Villaurrutia, Xavier. What Are You Thinking 
About? Tr. by Lysander Kemp. New World 
Writing No. 14, paper. New American Library, 
1958. 

Short Plays of the Southern Americas. 2 volumes. 
Dramatists Alliance, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California, 1942, 1944. 


Awards for Latin-American Works 


To encourage the production of Latin-American 





Time Remembered was presented last May by the Sacramentu 
Civic Repertory Theatre while the Broadway production was 
still running. It was the first performance of the Anouilh 
comedy in this country outside New York. Frances Ward 
played Amanda, and George LeGuyer the taxi driver. 





plays and to make a larger selection available to 
groups participating in ITC, Herschel L. Bricker, 
chairman of ITC, announces the Rosamond Gilder 
Awards of $1,000 in prizes for the best English 
translations of Latin-American full-length works for 
theatre presentation. The awards will consist of 
$500 for the first prize, $300 for the second prize and 
$200 for a children’s work. The awards have been 
named in honor of Miss Gilder because of her out- 
standing contribution to international theatre. (It 
was she who initiated the celebration of Interna- 
tional Theatre Month about nine years ago.) The 
deadline for the submission of manuscripts is May 
31, 1959. For further information please write to 
Professor Herschel L. Bricker, University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine. 


How You Can Participate in ITC 


Here are suggested steps to follow in making your 
group an active participant in ITC: 

1. As stated above, select a work by a Latin- 
American author for this year. If this is not feasible, 
choose a play or musical that by its theme or idea 
nurtures understanding of other peoples of the 
world, 

2. Announce the play chosen for ITC in your 
releases and stories to newspapers and in the pro- 
gram of the play; state that it is your theatre’s con- 
tribution to ITC, and describe the purpose of ITC. 

3. Encourage support of and participation in 
ITC among the different civic groups in your com- 
munity. 

4. Distribute and display UNESCO literature 
and posters at your theatre. To procure display 
material, write to: Professor Herschel L. Bricker, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

5. Display the official ITC poster in your theatre. 
This and a publicity packet can be obtained from 
Professor Bricker. 





An English-language production of Hamlet, in which this 
pair played the gravediggers, was presented recently by the 
Little Theatre of Bulawayo, South Africa. The physical pro- 
duction was simple, and the group describes it as the first 
Hamlet presented hy an all-African cast. 


6. Report your group’s participation in ITC dur- 
ing 1959 and include the following information: (a) 
the name and address of your theatre or group, 
(b) the name and address of the director or local 
ITC chairman, (c) the title, dates and place of the 
production presented for ITC, (d) glossy production 
photographs, if available, fully identified as to title 
of production and names of actors. These pictures 
will be considered for reproduction in THEATRE 
ARTS. Please send your report to ITC, Theatre 
Arts, 205 West 45th Street; New York 36, N.Y. 


Theatre Overseas 


Recently—and for the first time, according to the 
performing group—Hamlet was presented in Africa 
with an all-African cast by the LITTLE THEATRE 
of Bulawayo (South Africa) under the direction of 
Mrs. G. G. Coleman. The production (in English) 
was simple: A few props and a backdrop made up 
the setting, and the costumes were togalike gar- 
ments of Kaffir sheeting in different colors (Hamlet’s 
was black). Vincent Mijoni, secretary at the Mzili- 
kazi African School, played the Danish prince. A 
review in the Bulawayo Chronicle stated that the 
performance was “a feat of memory and under- 
standing.” The Little Theatre has as its motto: 
“Drama in its portrayal of Truth and Beauty is a 
most potent factor in establishing the Brotherhood 
of man.” 

Another “first” in Africa was a performance of 
Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion in West African 
dialect, by the high school dramatic club of an Epis- 
copal Mission School in Liberia. Quite a few prob- 
lems were encountered in putting on the production, 
according to Jean Richardson, director, who hails 
from Texas and is a teacher in the school. She re- 
ports that “it wasn’t easy to cast the part of the Lion. 
One of my co-workers constructed a charming ani- 
mal, but in this country of animal-masked witch 
doctors, he even scared the cast. We finally got the 
boy who played the Centurion in the first act to 
play the Lion in the second act. His name was 
Mombu and he learned to walk like a lion by watch- 
ing the Mission cat (who has a very lionlike per- 
sonality). The audience, although it took the Lion 
far more seriously than Shaw had intended (lions 
are not to be laughed at, even when you are sure 
Mombu is inside) , did not scream and run. Actually, 
the students got a great deal out of the play; they 
worked hard to understand it (at least superficially) 
and to make it understandable to the audience. What 
made me happiest was that it was a real experience 
with good theatre. This in a country [Liberia] 
where we have the only stage with a professional 
curtain.” 

In celebration of International Theatre last year, 
an English class at ATHENS COLLEGE, Athens, 
Greece, adapted Anderson’s fairy tale The Three 
Wishes into an Asian play utilizing conventions of 
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the Siamese theatre. The production was accom- 
panied by music which the director, Jacques Bur- 
dick, scored for bells, flute, drums and other 
instruments. 


Theatre Across the Country 


By special permission, the CAROLINA PLAY- 
MAKERS of the University of North Carolina pre- 
sented the Pulitzer prize-winning Look Homeward, 
Angel by Ketti Frings in December as a memorial 
to their famous alumnus Thomas Wolfe on the twen- 
tieth aniversary of his death. While a student at 
the university, Wolfe wrote two one-act plays pro- 
duced by the Playmakers: The Return of Buck 
Gavin and The Third Night. 

Another “special permission” production was the 
SACRAMENTO CIVIC REPERTORY THEATRE’S 
presentation of Anouilh’s Time Remembered last 
spring. Like Look Homeward, Angel, it was given 
while the work was still running on Broadway. 
(Time Remembered is published in its entirety else- 
where in this issue.) 

Sacramento also was the locale of what is believed 
to be the first West Coast production of O’Neill’s 
The Iceman Cometh. It was offered last May at 
SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE under the di- 
rection of Gerard A. Larson, assistant professor of 
speech. 

A highlight of last season’s student productions at 
the UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON was Chinese 
Wall by Swiss dramatist Max Frisch in a translation 
by Claus Halberstaedter. The setting of the play is 
a garden party given by Ch’in Shih Huang Ti, the 
emperor who built the Chinese Wall, but the theme 
of the play is that there are no more such barriers. 
Graduate student Robert Lindquist directed this 
work. 

The CURTAIN CLUB of the University of Texas 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary with a production 
of The Teahouse of the August Moon in December. 
The club was founded in 1999 by Stark Young and 
originally was an all-male organization with a two- 
fold aim: to study modern plays by reading and 
discussion, and early English plays by acting, and to 
limit the membership to twenty males. This aim re- 
mained unchanged until about twenty years ago 
when the Department of Drama was organized at 
the university and the Curtain Club became an 
extracurricular activity. About the same time 
women were admitted (did the founders really think 
they’d keep them out?). The present membership 
has grown to about 175. Former members of the 
club include Eli Wallach, Pat Hingle, Zachary Scott, 
Word Baker, Rip Torn, Walter Cronkite, and the 
late Margo Jones. 

Kenneth Spry of the LITTLE THEATRE OF 
HOLLYWOOD (Florida) reports that the group’s 
opening night last fall had a decided British air. 
The play performed was See How They Run by 
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British author Philip King. Members of the town’s 
British American Club attended, and the guests of 
honor were the British consul for Florida and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. David G. Creighton. 

The military were well represented last fall in 
the opening-night audience for the COLORADO 
SPRINGS CIVIC PLAYERS’ first offering of the 
season, The Matchmaker. The men in uniform were 
from the new United States Air Force Academy in 
Colorado Springs. This year the Players are observ- 
ing their forty-first season. 

The TEATRO EXPERIMENTAL, a company that 
presents Spanish-language arena productions in New 
York City, opened the season with Tea and Sym- 
pathy last October. It was the first offering in a 
projected series of successful Broadway plays. 

In December, Cornell University’s MUSEUM 
THEATRE presented Moliére’s The Misanthrope in 
a translation by Professor Morris Bishop of the 
university. The work, directed by Dr. Martin Reu- 
ben, was given in modern dress in the White Art 
Museum’s Gallery 2, a room seating about seventy- 
five persons. The theatre was organized in the spring 
of 1958 to perform new, experimental o1 unusual 
works. Ionesco’s The Chairs was given in October, 
and Beckett’s Endgame is scheduled for March. 
Museum Theatre plays are produced by Alan R. 
Solomon, director of the museum. Performers and 
technicians are mostly faculty members and resi- 
dents of the town. 

In honor of International Theatre Celebration, the 
LAKEWOOD LITTLE THEATRE of Cleveland will 
present The Diary of Anne Frank February 18- 
March 14. This will be the fifth work of its twenty- 
ninth season. 


National Theatre Conference Meeting 


The annual meeting of the National Theatre Con- 
ference, recently held in New York City, had two 
major themes for discussion: acting and theatre 
architecture. The members heard lively talks by 
Lee Strasberg of the Actors Studio (New York) 
and Peggy Wood, who discussed the actor’s craft. 
Jean Dalrymple, director of the New York City 
Center’s drama and light-opera programs, and co- 
ordinator of the United States Performing Arts 
Program at Brussels, spoke on “American Theatre’s 
Contribution to the World’s Fair at Brussels.” 
National Theatre Conference membership is com- 
posed of heads of college drama departments and 
directors of community theatres (one representa- 
tive from each group). It is the oldest national the- 
atre organization, having been founded more than 
twenty-five years ago, and at present has a total 
membership of seventy-five. Paul Baker, director 
of the Dallas Theatre Center, is president. 


END 
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Left: Los hombres del triciclo (The Tricycle) was one of the modern, experimental 
works presented at Dido, Madrid’s Pequetio Teatro (Little Theatre). The playwright, 
Fernando Arrabal, is a young Spaniard who lives in Paris. The Dido, which likes to 
arouse controversy with its productions, has presented such well-known imports as 
The Rose Tattoo, Endgame and Look Back in Anger in recent years. 


Below: Don Juan Tenorio, José Zorrilla’s version of the Don Juan story, is a traditional 
offering for All Saints’ Day (on or about November 1), when people in Spain make 
pilgrimages to cemeteries to decorate the graves of loved ones. The noted work has been 
the subject of experimentation in recent years; last year, for example, it was placed in 
the nineteenth century, the time of its creation. 
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Representative 
productions—classic and 


contemporary—staged 
during the year just past 


Los golondrinas (The Swallows) was 
one of the offerings at the Zarzuela 
Theatre in Madrid, which first opened 
its doors in 1856. The work has been 
described as a “zarzuela grande” or 
“large musical comedy,” and its libretto 
deals with circus people. Lope de Vega 
and Calderon are two of the leading 
Spanish authors who have written in 
the zarzuela (musical theatre) form 
through the years. 


A View from the Bridge, the Arthur 
Miller drama, has been performed more 
than a hundred times at the Teatro Lara 
in Madrid with Maria L. Ponte and 
Pedro Lopez Lagar in leading roles. 
Lagar had played the central (Eddie 
Carbone) part for two years in Argen- 
tina. The Caine Mutiny Court Martial 
has been successful in Madrid, and 
Requiem for a Nun was a success in 
that city and other centers. 
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A globe-girdling gallery in observance of 


International Theatre Celebration 


KOREA—Suk-in Park provided this set 
for So Flows River Han, a tragedy by 
Chi-jin Yoo, which was presented by 
the Sin-Hyup Company in Seoul in 
September. This company, founded in 
1947, is one of the most successful of the 
twenty professional theatrical troupes 
active in the country 


GERMANY—Martin Held had the titl 
role in John Osborne’s The Entertainer 
at West Berlin’s Schlosspark Theatre 
last season. Though classics dominate 
the West German stage, the current 
season features some thirty new native 
works along with local premiéres of 
a hundred foreign plays. 


FRANCE—Irma la Douce, a musical 
comedy about night life in Montmartre, 
recently completed a two-year Paris 
run, From left: Colette Renard, René 
Dupuy and Michel Roux. Alexandre 
Breffort wrote the libretto, and Mar- 
guerite Monnot the music. It is a 
Broadway prospect for next season. 


AUSTRIA—A year before it reached 
Broadway, O’Neill’s A Touch of the 
Poet was given at the Salzburg Festival 
It had its premiére in Stockholm in 
March, 1957. The three Austrian prin- 
cipals were (from left) Attila Horbiger 
(Melody), Adrienne Gessner (Nora) and 
Aglaja Schmid (Sara). 
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orlc’s a Stage 


INDIA—The historical work Raja Raja 
Chozhan has been performed more than 
three hundred times since its premiere 
n Madras in 1955. Though Delhi, Bom- 
bay, Calcutta and Madras are the major 
theatre centers, productions are given 
throughout all India by more than 150 
stage organizations, 


DENMARK—The New Theatre, Copen- 
hagen, marked its fiftieth anniversary 
in October by staging The School for 
Scandal, with sets and costumes by 
Oliver Messel. From left: Poul Muller 
(Moses), Bent Mejding (Harry Bumper), 
Olaf Ussing, seated (Sir Oliver), Kjeld 
Jacobsen (Charles Surface). 


KOREA 


INDIA 


DENMARK 
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A globe-girdling gallery in observance 
of International 


Theatre Celebration 


POLAND—The premiére of a new pro- 
duction of Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew 
Fair occurred last May at the State 
Universal Theatre in Warsaw. The 
translation was by Maciej Slomczyiski, 
direction by Barbara Kilkowska. Pic- 
tured are Bogdan Szymkowski (left), 
Maria Pawlowska and Edmund Kar- 


wanski. 


GREAT BRITAIN—The Heart’s a Won- 
der, musical version (by Nuala and 
Mairin O'Farrell) of The Playboy of the 
Western World, came to London in 
September with Una Collinsand Joe 
Lynch as principals, The work had a 
Dublin premiére in August and also is 
a prospect for Broadway production. 


AFRICA—Hedda Gabler, presented last 
season by the Donovan Maule Theatre 
of Nairobi, East Africa, was the most 
successful production in the history of 
that ten-year-old organization. Left to 
right: Kenneth Mason as Judge Brack, 
Sonia Dresdel as Hedda, and Robert 


Beaumont as Tesman. 
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ISRAEL— Look Homeward, Angel had 
its first Israeli performance in October 
at the Chamber Theatre in Tel Aviv, 
with Orna Porat as Laura James and 
Oded Teomi as Eugene Gant. Other 
works in the current repertoire are 
O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones and Benn 
W. Levy’s The Rape of the Belt. 


ITALY—The locale of this production 
of Aeschylus’ Agememnon is the open- 
air theatre (Teatro Romano) in Ostia, 
an ancient town of the Roman period 
The theatre, built during the age of 
Agrippa (63-12 B.C.) and restored sev- 
eral times, is used for productions of 
classic works during July 


SWEDEN—Holger Lowenadler had the 
name role in a recent offering of Othello 
by the Riksteatern, which was formed 
in 1934 as a central organization with 
headquarters in Stockholm. Each year 
it sends out about twenty-five com- 
panies to tour all parts of the country, 
including remote areas. 
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Among the plays given during the first 
Puerto Rican theatre festival last year 
was Vejigantes, from the pen of Fran- 
cisco Arrivi. The event also offered 
works by other top native playwrights: 
Emilio Belaval, René Marques and 
Manuel Méndez Ballester. 


NTIL RECENTLY, it was customary to dismiss the 

theatre in Latin America as virtually devoid 
of interest to any except the specialist. Such sum- 
mary disposition is no longer justified, if indeed it 
ever was. The dedicated labors of a small group 
have borne fruit beyond their expectations. Whether 
Anglo- or Latin-American, those writing on the sub- 
ject cannot hide a note of somewhat incredulous 
delight. Celestino Gorostiza, veteran Mexican direc- 
tor and playwright, and the person most intimately 
connected with the Mexican theatre during the last 
thirty years, has stated recently that the last five 
years have seen the Mexican theatre achieve a level 
never before reached; Héctor Mendoza, one of the 
best of Mexico’s younger playwrights, predicts even 
greater success. The statistics are imposing: As 
many as 25 theatres are customarily open in Mexico 


City, and over 250 amateur groups exist in the 
nation. 
This optimism is not restricted to Mexico alone. 
Within the past few years Argentina has seen the 
— development of a fine new generation of younger 
My authors, along with an increasing number of produc- 
tions of legitimate plays, both originals and transla- 
tions. The same trend is visible in Chile. The na- 


New Values 


Peru was represented at the first Inter- 
American Theatre Festival in Mexico 
City last year by this native work, 
Collacocha, by Enrique Solari Swayne. 
The play had its premiére in 1956 at the 
theatre of the Asociacion de Artistas 
Aficionados in Lima. 


Bertolt Brecht’s Mother Courage, pre- 
sented as Los fusiles de la madre carrar, 
was one of three plays given by the 
University Theatre of Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, during the 1958 Inter-American 
Festival, which covered a period of two 
months in Mezico City 
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tional amateur theatre festivals, begun in 1955, have 
led to the National Federation of Nonprofessional 
Theatre. Chilean theatre groups call the 1955-56 
season the decisive moment, just as the post-1956 
era has been called the best in the modern Peruvian 
theatre. The first Puerto Rican theatre festival was 
held in 1958. Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia and the 
Central American republics, traditionally the weak- 
est in theatre, are showing strong symptoms of 
development. It is impossible to interpret this as a 
case of self-hypnosis among the theatrical people; 
significantly, established masters in other genres, 
such as the Mexican poet Octavio Paz, the Argen- 
tine novelist Eduardo Mallea and the Central Amer- 
ican novelist Miguel Angel Asturias, have begun to 
write for the theatre. Certainly it would be blind 
to maintain that all Latin America has a flourishing 
theatre, but it would be blinder still to deny the 
clear evidence that significant advances have been 
made, and that these advances, limited at first to 
a few areas, have begun to spread. 

One of the stranger phenomena is the fact that 
frequently this progress has been achieved indepen- 
dently. Though each of the theatre centers is famil- 
iar with the best modern plays of the European 


Las manos de Dios (The Hands of God), a fable of good and 
evil, personified by the devil and religious fanaticism, was 
a recent offering in Mexico. The play was written by Carlos 
Solorzano, a Guatemalan who directs the University Theatre 
in Mexico. 
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stage, both in productions of foreign touring com- 
panies and in native productions, they are fre- 
quently not aware of the work of the other nations 
of Latin America, or they are only partially aware. 
Nevertheless, there are certain clear affinities among 
the nations that have advanced most. The two fun- 
damental movements have involved university the- 
atres and experimental groups. Mexico and Argen- 
tina, the two most advanced, have a tradition of 
serious experimental theatre covering more than 
thirty years. One of the most famous Argentinian 
groups conducted autoanalysis after each perform- 
ance, and encouraged the audience to participate. 
From such groups came the masters, who in turn 
trained the younger writers responsible for the pres- 
ent flourishing. The university groups have been of 
basic importance in keeping these movements alive 
and in providing serious training in the dramatic 
arts. In Chile, for example, the recent success of the 
Teatro Experimental of the University of Chile and 
the Teatro de Ensayo at the Catholic University led 
to the formation of theatre groups at the Univer- 
sities of Conception and Valparaiso, and to the es- 
tablishment of the National Theatre and the School 
of Dramatic Arts. The two groups in turn founded 
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the Archive of Chilean Theatre. Their combined 
efforts have resulted in works by Chilean authors 
becoming, for the first time, the most successful on 
the Chilean stage. Several, notably Fernando Jos- 
seau’s El prestamista (The Moneylender), have been 
hits in Argentina and Uruguay. Such international 
co-operation has been fomented recently, although 
it is somewhat retarded by the fact that the theatre 
seasons in the various countries are of different 
length and do not always correspond. 

In order for the theatre to exist, actors, directors 
and authors are not enough; there must be a public. 
The effort to solve this problem has led to national 
theatres, programs of children’s theatre and attempts 
to carry the theatre to the masses of people outside 
the large cities. Mexico’s program is typical, and 
the most advanced. The National Institute of Fine 
Arts has developed a program of traveling theatre 
groups, some amateur, some professional, who tour 
the provinces. A salaried resident staff in each prov- 
ince is charged with developing outlying areas. Five 
years ago, the institute inaugurated a series of local, 
»-gional and national theatre contests in order to 
stinrulate the amateur stage. The results have far 
exceeded expectations. In 1958, twenty-three groups 
entered the contest for the Federa! District alone, 
which includes only Mexico City and suburbs. Of 
these, nine presented plays by members of the 
groups or other unknown authors. The winning 
play was Pablo Salinas’ Los hombrecillos di gris 
(The Little Men in Gray), a two-act poetic drama 
betraying very little of the amateur’s hand. The 
surprising aspect of Los hombrecillos de gris was 
the professional caliber of the staging by Hugo 
Macias and the direction of Alfredo Méndez. As of 
this writing, the group is in Campeche, Yucatan, the 
home city of last year’s winning group, to compete 
in the national finals. : 

In addition to these finals, the National Institute 
of Fine Arts and other organizations sponsor night 
theatre schools for workers (many of the groups 
taking part in the festivals are composed of factory 
workers) ; some labor unions have their own theatre 
groups on a semipermanent basis. In 1957 the Na- 
tional University began a series of drama classes for 
secondary-school teachers, including courses in act- 
ing, directing, diction, staging, and puppet and chil- 
dren’s theatre. The initial enrollment in 1957 was 
fifty; over a thousand applied for the 1958 session. 
Expressive of this current in Mexico is the new 
drama school being operated by the institute in the 
Cultural Unit of the Forest, in the Forest of Chapul- 
tepec. Exclusive of the National Auditorium, around 
which it is grouped, the unit includes four theatres 
expressly built to function as a drama school. They 
range from the full-scale Del Bosque Theatre to the 
Sala Villaurrutia, virtually a duplicate of the many 
small theatres that flourished in Mexico during the 
postwar period until two or three years ago. (They 
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ceased to flourish for the simple reason that they no 
longer held the public who wished to attend; as a 
consequence, a number of full-sized theatres have 
been built or are in process of construction.) In- 
cluded in the unit is a theatre built as a training 
ground for theatre in the round, and the Orientation 
Theatre, expressly designed to do double duty. A 
commercial theatre during the evenings, it is for 
six days of each week the center of the children’s 
theatre, surrounded by forests, completely equipped 
with play areas and miniature zoo, and with a reper- 
toire of The Pompous Bear, The Star Who Fell from 
Heaven and similar productions, offered in live and 
puppet performances. 

The result of these efforts is obvious in Mexico, 
where a new generation has emerged, disciples and 
colleagues of their elders, who, like Novo, Usigli 
and Gorostiza, have devoted long years to the strug- 
gle. One of the most important is Emilio Carballido, 
an author preoccupied by the theme of solitude and 
man’s inability to understand man. His best work is 
Felicidad (Happiness), chosen the best play of 1957 
by Mexican theatre critics. Mercilessly, he draws 
the crushing mediocrity that drives a respectable 
married man into a tawdry affair. The pathetic co- 
quetry of the woman, who, unaware of her lover’s 
family, atuempts to trap him into a marriage that 
would be her escape from spinsterhood, is effec- 
tively contrasted with the absurd, amateur Don 
Juanism of her lover. The man expiates his sins by 
granting his wife some of the attention he has never 
given her; the woman has no such escape. Carballido 
does not condemn; he is objective but compassionate. 

A very different, although equally interesting and 
perhaps more ambitious playwright, is the Guate- 
malan Carlos Solorzano, whe lives in Mexico and 
directs the University Theatre there. Despite its 
title, this is a professional group which has staged 
works of Christopher Fry, Altarcon, Kafka. Piran- 
dello, Musset, Sophocles, Irwin Shaw, Carballido 
and Ben Jonson. In the summer of 1958 he pro- 
duced the world premiére of Camus’ The Misunder- 
standing, which was directed by Gilles Chancrin, 
well known for his work at the Théatre du Poche, 
Théatre du Quartier Latin and Théatre du Vieux 
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Colombier in Paris. In his own work. Soldrzano 


represents the pole opposite to Carballido. The lat-. 


ter is close to Arthur Miller in his themes; Solorzano 
is perhaps more comparable to French dramatists 
such as Monthérlant, in his earlier plays, and Camus 
in the later. He ranges from Dofta Beatriz (Lady 
Beatrice, 1952), a historical tragedy, to Las manos 
de Dios (The Hands of God, 1957) a fable of Good, 
personified by the Devil, and Evil, represented by 
religious fanaticism. Obviously, this Devil is a far 
cry from Lucifer; rather, he represents the true 
religious virtue: love of man. He is the sworn 
enemy of bigotry and intolerance; paradoxically, he 
is the representative of Christ. Camus has said of 
Solorzano that he has “a real and original dramatic 
talent, possessing all the gifts necessary for that 
transposition of reality which is, in my opinion, the 
final purpose of art.” 

These men represent the generation of those be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty-five, the group produc- 
ing the renaissance in the Mexican theatre. It would 
require a great deal of space to do justice to the 
many who deserve mention: Héctor Mendoza, Car- 
los Ancira, Juan José Arreola, Wilberto Canton, 
Luisa Josefina Hernandez, Maria Luisa Algarra, 
Sergio Magana and others. 

This group is duplicated, although on a smaller 
scale, in Buenos Aires and Montevideo, a cultural 
unity that must be treated as such, regardless of the 
political division into Argentina and Uruguay. A 
number of young authors have sprung from the 
experimental theatres to give strength to the com- 
mercial theatre, whose outstanding older represen- 
tative is Conrado Nalé Roxlo. Aside from his ability 
—he is undoubtedly Latin America’s finest practi- 
tioner of the poetic drama—Nalé Roxlo differs from 
current tendencies in that his lyric theatre reflects 
a dramatic concept whose chief values are the 
poetry of action and dialogue. This is atypical in 
a region whose major trends are intimately con- 
nected with the intellectualistic European stage 
against a background of the somewhat tenuous 
existence of the regional theatre. The latter is of 
little artistic significance, although a few satisfac- 
tory plays are produced regularly, and deal with 
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recurrent themes: the devastating droughts, local 
legend, agricultural reform, the colorful but virtu- 
ally nonexistent Gaucho. Considerably more im- 
portant is the philosophical, even metaphysical the- 
atre of the younger authors, reflecting the same 
preoccupations visible in the short stories of Jorge 
Luis Borges and the novels of Mallea, Argentina's 
two most distinguished creators of fiction. Among 
these younger men, two are of particular note: 
Agustin Cuzzani and Oswaldo Dragun. Like their 
Mexican contemporaries, they are young but famil- 
iar with the best modern theatre of Europe and 
Amercia; like them also, they have flourished sud- 
denly and somewhat unexpectedly. 

Dragun is the more meteoric of the two; his devel- 
opment in two years is nothing short of astonishing. 
Beginning with La peste viene de Melos (The 
Plague Comes from Melos, 1956) an uneven tragedy 
with little to recommend it, he rapidly wrote His- 
torias para ser contadas (Stories for Telling, 1957), 
a collection of stimulating and rapid one-acters. The 
stage is bare, and the four actors move from one role 
to to another within the framework of each play. 
Obviously a great deal of narrative is required, but 
the plays are superb exercises for the dramatist and 
the actors. They culminated in Tupac Amari 
(1957) , the study of the breakdown of the Spaniard 
Areche in his efforts to break the spirit of the leader 
of the Indian rebellion in Peru in 1781. The play 
contains two fine scenes involving Tupac Amaru 
himself; in the first he appears, blinded by his tor- 
turers, to be confronted with Areche’s accusations, 
and in the second he and his wife await execution. 
If he continues to develop, Dragun undoubtedly 
will soon be considered among the foremost Latin- 
American dramatists. 

Cuzzani’s theatre is considerably different from 
that of Dragun. His best and most recent plays are 
Uno libra de carne (A Pound of Flesh, 1954) and 
El centroforward murio al amanecer (The Center- 
forward Died at Dawn), awarded the gold medal of 
the Argentine Writers’ Society for 1956. Both plays 
are now in their second editions in book form, a con- 
siderable rarity in Latin America. Una libra de 
carne is a savage attack on the bureaucracy inherent 


(continued on page 72) 


Far left: El pan de la locura (The Bread of Madness) by 
Carlos Gorostiza was presented recently at the Cervantes 
Theatre in Buenos Aires. The plot deals with a group of 
Buenos Aires bakers who believe they inadvertently have 
been poisoning the neighborhood. 


Left: Esta Senorita Trini, by Luis A. Heiremans and Carmen 
Barros, was a production of the Teatro de Ensayo of the 
Catholic University of Santiago, a leading Chilean organi- 
zation, The work itself is described as the first musical 
comedy of that country. 
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Coast to Coast with a Dramati 


Norman Corwin 


LOS ANGELES, September 19, 1957—Both Lin- 
coln and Douglas were a surprise to the audience 
of fifteen hundred at Occidental College, in the only 
preview before the Vancouver opening. Lincoln, be- 
cause this side of him is relatively little known: the 
man in his prime, agile, crafty, not yet burdened 
with the cares of office, by turn funny and grave, 
lyrical and sardonic, not above offering to take 
Douglas home and put him to bed. Douglas because 
he is almost a cipher to most of us. He was far more 
famous than Lincoln before the debates, but he had 
the double misfortune to be eclipsed by his rival, 
and to die before the succession of drop-forge events 
in the war. 

VANCOUVER, British Columbia, September 23 
—Opened the tour in a huge barn of an auditorium, 
to twenty-two hundred people. The Little Rock 
crisis carries top, bold headlines in the press, and, 
by no cleverness of ours, makes the piece sound as 
though it were written as an obbligato to the news. 
The audience was aware of this, naturally; one sus- 
picious customer, who talked to me afterward, sug- 
gested tartly that I had been opportunistic in seizing 
the current situation and writing The Rivalry to 
point up the astonishing parallels between then and 
now. Why waste breath trying to explain that it has 
taken years to put the piece together, and that it is 
still far from finished? 
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[The Rivalry, a theatrical piece by 
Norman Corwin, based on the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates, is scheduled to come 
to Broadway this month. It already is 
familiar to audiences from coast to 
coast, however, as a result of a tour of 
seventy-two cities last season; it crossed 
the country during the centennial year 
of the famous Lincoln-Douglas contest 
with a cast including Raymond Massey 
as Lincoln, Martin Gabel as Stephen A. 
Douglas, and Agnes Moorehead as 
Douglas’ wife, through whose eyes the 
struggle is seen. For the New York 
production at the Bijou Theatre, Rich- 
ard Boone has been assigned the Lin- 
coln role, Gabel again will play Doug- 
las and Nancy Kelly will portray Mrs. 
Douglas. The following notes are among 
entries in the playwright’s own log of 
the lengthy tour.—Ed.] 


SEATTLE, September 24—On the heels of being 
called “a giant step of progress in modern theatre” 
by a Vancouver paper, we flew here and gave the 
second performance in a big movie house. A night- 
club reporter covered the event for Variety. A bistro 
version of the debates might have Sdnator Douglas 
singing “That Old Black Magic.” 

EUGENE, Oregon, September 26—Seven thou- 
sand in McArthur Court, a vast arena. Too big. 
There is an intimacy about the piece, for all the 
Gutzon Borglum size of its subject. It is not a play 
in the strict sense, and does not pretend to be one, 
yet it rides on that wave length a good deal of the 
time. People who have an itch to fit things into a 
niche may fret about the kind of theatre it is or isn’t. 
When I first experimented with the piece in a 120- 
piece arena theatre in Hollywood, I just called it 
a “work” in two “parts” (not even “acts”). But 
“work” is a stuffy word that only composers and 
trade unionists can use without self-consciousness. 
Sardonically, of course, it could be called “A Cen- 
tury of Progress.” 

BERKELEY, California, September 30 — From 
sources I know not, the San Francisco Examiner 
carries the information that there have been thirty- 
seven plays written on Lincoln, ranging in length 
from one scene to five acts, but that The Rivalry is 
the first in which Douglas has had more than a brief 
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Debate 


by Norman Corwin 


supporting role. A century of neglect for a noble 
Roman. 

SAN DIEGO, October 4—Ussher in the Tribune: 
“Vibrant, suspenseful, exciting . . . evocative drama 
that believes in the best of theatre, namely audience 
imagination.” 

LUBBOCK, Texas, October 9—Don’t know 
whether it’s Lubbock’s fault or mine, but I had 
never heard of this city before. A newspaperman, 
Jack Sheridan of the Avalanche, met us at the air- 
port with a station wagon. This was by no pre- 
arrangement, and there were no strings attached. 
He asked no questions, simply drove out on the 
chance that we were not being met by anybody 
(which was the case), and felt it was only Texan 
hospitality to give a lift to strolling players. He did 
not use the advantage for an interview, or ask ques- 
tions as to what we thought of segregation or [Orval 
E.] Faubus. Just welcomed us and took us to a fine 
hotel. It turned out later there was good reason why 
Mr. Sheridan, though extending hospitality, did not 
want to fraternize with his guests. He is the drama 
critic of the Avalanche. I have known critics to 
drive a theatrical enterprise to its grave, but never 
before to a hotel. This is the South, and we were all 
expectant and curious about the reaction to the 
timely essence of the piece. But the audience was 
so absorbed and cordial we felt it too must reflect 
Lubbock hospitality toward overnight guests. Sher- 
idan was generous in his review. 


SAN ANGELO, Texas, October 11—For the first 
time there was applause following Douglas’ momen- 
tous line, “Well, let me make this clear—I am 
opposed to Negro equality!” It was from only one 
person, and when nobody followed his lead, he 
quickly fell silent. As in Lubbock, there was general 
and loud applause when Lincoln made his most pow- 
erful attacks against racism. But there were several 
facets of the local reaction that were new to us. 
I was told by the sponsor that a number of avowed 
segregationists told him of their “mixed feelings” of 
partisanship as the debates progressed—at first they 
felt Douglas was their spokesman, but when Douglas 
argues for the inviolability of Supreme Court deci- 
sions (the Dred Scott case), they could not make 
that jibe with their opposition to the 1956 integration 
decision. Later, as Douglas bares some arrant jingo- 
ism, they began to suspect a loading of the scales 
against Douglas, to make a heavy of him. But the 
emergence soon afterward of Douglas as a man of 
selfless and noble motives surprised and pleased the 
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Texans as much as it instructed them. It seemed to 
assure them that the approach was objective to the 
core. Three comments in particular, I thought sig- 
nificant: “It holds up a mirror to us”; “It’s fair to 
all sides”; “A little more of this kind of looking at 
our history, and we could begin to be a united 
country.” 

STILLWATER, Oklahoma, October 14—A travel- 
ing salesman mistook the company’s stretch-out for 
an airport limousine, and it required persuasion to 
get him out of it. ’ 

HAYS, Kansas, October 16—Gabel fished in his 
pocket for a coin today, and out came a grasshopper. 

LINCOLN, Nebraska, October 19—In this city 
bearing a name of proprietary interest to us, we met 
a dead audience. Some of the company laid it to the 
big football game here this afternoon, and Nebras- 
ka’s bad beating in it, but that is mere casuistry. 
If it takes a Big Seven victory to make an audience 
love us, we are in trouble. 

WAVERLY, Iowa, October 27—The Knight Gym- 
nasium of Wartburg College was our theatre. Mas- 
sey played with a fever of 101. The house was hot, 
and adjoining classrooms, used for dressing rooms, 
were cold. No lights. But the audience didn’t seem 
to mind. 

CHICAGO, October 30—We gave performances 
in two uptown synagogues, one of them with an 
altar for a stage. Though this meant playing in an 
aura of sanctity, the space was crippling and the 
lighting impossible. Rabbis made preliminary temple 
announcements in both temples, using the platform 
employed in:the debates. There were two hostile 
notices and one lukewarm one, the most intense 
panning coming from a lady critic who walked out 
early—Miss [Claudia] Cassidy. That makes it a 
perfect score for [Paul] Gregory Productions in this 
city, all of the four big predecessors, including his 
Broadway hits, having been roasted here. Lincoln 
scholars in the company took comfort from the fact 
that the press of this same city reviewed Lincoln 
himself as “a booby, a half-witted numskull,” and 
the original as “a wild beast in looks and gesture, 
a maniac in language and argument.” 

BELOIT, Wisconsin, October 31—Performed in 
a big field house. Customers loved us. Walt Wil- 
liamson, proprietor of the Wagon Wheel Lodge in 
nearby Rocktown, Illinois, refused to accept pay- 
ment for any of the company’s lodging. Christmas 
in October. The actor is not a bum everywhere. 

COLUMBIA, Missouri, November 2—Stephens 
College packed its Assembly Hall for one of our 
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most exciting stands. The only jarring note: Two 
local Negro stagehands, who happened to eaves- 
drop on the performance just at the moment when 
Douglas makes his most virulent speech, did not 
wait for Lincoln’s rebuttal, but stormed out mut- 
tering against us. 

FREEPORT, Illinois, November 6—Another de- 
bate, this time between the local press and Chicago. 
In an article entitled “Who’s Right?,” a Freeport 
critic alluded to Cassidy as “often acid” and re- 
marked that “all other reviews seen here contradict 
her.” The piece also quoted a Rockford newspaper 
that advised all who missed the show in Beloit to 
catch it in Freeport. Critic Elisabeth Yager in the 
Journal Standard: “Corwin has gotten away once 
again with his nervy concept of what an audience 
will sit still for. It’s a play that can go anywhere—it 
was wonderful that it came here.” 

SOUTH BEND, Indiana, November 10—Matinée 
and evening performances in the O’Laughlin Audi- 
torium of St. Mary’s College, across the highway 
from Notre Dame. The entire back row of the the- 
atre was filled by novitiates in black habit, with 
halolike pleated white headpieces that in the aggre- 
gate made a beautiful effect, one of those abstrac- 
tions that are the delight of photographers. Every- 
thing came right today, and the sore strain and 
fatigue that has been working on the entire company, 
compounded of one-night stands, all kinds of wea- 
ther, long hops, occasional hotel accommodations 
hard by bus terminals, occassional grisly food and 
water that reeks with chlorine, sporadic smart- 
alecky notices, seven (to date) flat tires, upset stom- 
achs and the inevitable cross tempers of scattered 
hungry and cold moments—all of that vanished 
under the rosy glow of optimum theatrical condi- 
tions, and the soothing influence of two successive 
enthusiastic audiences. 

BLOOMINGTON, Indiana, November 12—Nearly 
four thousand in Indiana University’s big theatre. 
The zing of the South Bend experience carried over; 
nobody left his seat all evening. But a student critic 
in the school paper told us all where to get off, de- 
molishing cast, author, producer and director with 
the sure hand of authority. The notice reminded 
me of my own columns of criticism when I was 
movie and theatre critic of the Greenfield (Massa- 
chusetts) Daily Recorder at the age of twenty, and 
wrote a cocksure and pompous column entitled 
“Seeing Things in the Dark.” Apropos of pomp, the 
Douglas of history had it in good measure; yet he 
was plebean enough to refuse an audience with 
the Queen of England because formal dress was 
required. 

DETROIT, November 16—First big city since 
Chicago, and an excellent press scours the bad taste 
we had following the Cassidy notice. 

CLEVELAND, November 24—Stan Anderson in 
the Cleveland Press bawled out the management 
for putting on only one performance, and chided 
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Clevelanders for not turning out in greater numbers. 

HARTFORD, November 26—Notices mixed: One 
paper found us “ablaze with truth and skill,” the 
rival was bored. 

PHILADELPHIA, December 12—No question 
about our being a triumph here; there were packed 
houses both nights. Gardner in the Daily News: 
“Brilliant.” Murdock, Inquirer: “Exciting, timely 
drama.” De Schauensee, Bulletin: “Vibrant pages 
of our country’s history came to life in thrilling 
fashion . . . all in all, one of the most inspiring 
evenings on a Philadelphia stage for some time.” 

BURLINGTON, Vermont, January 10—After a 
three-week layoff, reopened in this, Douglas’ native 
state. Cold wave, but kudos warmed us. 

SYRACUSE, January 14—Champagne notice: 
“An electric force seldom found in any entertain- 
ment medium . . . easily the most inspiring evening 
in recent theatre history.” 

ROCHESTER, January 15—Snow storm cut down 
the house, but did not explain fierce lambasting in 
local press. 

BOSTON, January 17—Patrick McGinnis, presi- 
dent of the Boston & Maine Railroad, dined the cast 
and me at the Ritz Carlton, then took his entire 
executive staff to Symphony Hall for the show, 
which was sponsored locally by Boston University. 
Went well, despite warehouse hugeness of the hall. 
Generally excellent press, though [Elliot] Norton, 
after conceding “stirring scenes, expert acting and 
elements of greatness,” felt that “better integration” 
was needed. Tell Governor Faubus. 

NEW HAVEN, January 25—Six performances at 
the Shubert, to building audiences. Rained four of 
the five days. Last performance sold out. Across 
the street from the Shubert, a movie house booked 
a midnight showing of two quickie horror pictures. 
Mobbed. Special police had to handle the crowds. 
Thousands of adults had left their homes on a raw, 
cold night to stand in line for an hour to see mon- 
sters. Though there is no moral in this, there may 
be an idea: a debate between an Upper Cretaceous 
Tyrannosaurus (female, for love interest) and a 
Praying Mantis the size of the Empire State Build- 
ing. He could convert her at the end. END 
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- HE CLERGY scolded him for it, his enemies made 
political capital of it, and an outraged press 
loudly, asked if he didn’t know there was a war on, 
but Abraham Lincoln kept right on going to the 
theatre. “The truth is,” he said, “I must have a 
change of some sort or die,” and in the darkest and 
most ominous days of the Civil War the stage gave 
Abraham Lincoln the relief he couldn’t live without. 

He would slip out of the White House alone of 
an evening, or with his little son Tad, or with a 
friend, and present himself at one of Washington’s 
principal theatres. The managers came to know his 
ways and were ready for him. To avoid disagreeable, 
and possibly dangerous, publicity, they arranged 
for him to enter through private passages and take 
his place without being observed by the audience. 
There he would sit in the shadows of a box, bless- 
edly free of his burden for the moment, gratefully 
lost in the poetry of his favorite Shakespeare, per- 
haps—Edwin Booth in Hamlet, Edwin Forrest as 
Lear—or carried out of himself by some rollicking 
nonsense like John Brougham’s travesty Pocahon- 
tas, whose rattling puns and farcical scenes he rel- 
ished for days afterwards. 

Those were times when Washington was infested 
with spies and potential assassins, and the Presi- 
dent’s repeated sorties into the night to see a show 
were the despair of his guards. Once, when he 
returned to the White House after disappearing 
without explanation, he found a note on his desk: 
“Tonight, as you have done on several previous 
occasions, you went unattended to the theatre. When 
I say unattended I mean you went alone with [Sen- 
ator] Charles Sumner and a foreign minister, neither 
of whom could defend himself against an assault 
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Lincoln Loved a Show 
by Richard Hanser 


Abraham Lincoln, whose theatregoing is de- 
scribed by Mr. Hanser, is seen in a painting 
by G. P. A. Healy. 


from any able-bodied woman in the city. ...” It was 
a warning from Marshal Ward Lamon, his guardian 
and friend, but it did not deter him. 

His passion for playgoing was nothing new; it had 
seized him early. “Brought up in a provincial way, 
in the days when theatres were unknown outside 
the larger cities, the beautiful art of the actor was 
fresh and delightful to him,” observed his law part- 
ner, William Herndon. Although he developed an 
acute critical sense where Shakespeare was con- 
cerned, his usual standards were not high. As a 
young lawyer riding the circuit in Illinois, he was 
known for his habit of “going all by himself to any 
little show or concert.” During his long residence in 
Springfield, there was an abundance of touring the- 
atrical fare. It was a time of expansion and growth 
for the theatre, and the thriving state capital got its 
full share of variety and drama—Swiss bell ringers, 
Negro singers, P. T. Barnum’s Grand Colossal Mu- 
seum and Menagerie, along with the Illinois Theatri- 
cal Company in plays like Richelieu and The De- 
nouncer, or The Miser of Marseilles. A lecture by 
Lola Montez, titled “Fashion,” packed Cook’s Hall 
despite the feeling among the more strait-laced citi- 
zens that the appearance of a notorious dancer who 
was once the mistress of a Bavarian king added 
nothing to the cultural tone of the community. There 
was also a Thespian Society for amateurs, whose 
offerings of mild melodrama were not always ap- 
proved by the moralists, either. 

On one occasion Young Joe Jefferson III, who was 
destined to become a legend himself, clashed head 
on with Springfield’s moral crusaders, and out of the 
incident came a Lincoln legend. Jefferson and his 
troupe arrived in Springfield during a religious re- 
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vival. In the prevailing mood of righteousness and 
uplift, the City Council was persuaded to set such 
a high license fee for theatrical performances that 
it amounted to a prohibition. To make the situation 
doubly distressing to the players, the town was 
crowded with visitors; large audiences were assured 
if the show could only be put on the boards. At that 
point, according to the story, the deus ex machina 
appeared in the person of a long, lank lawyer who 
offered to argue the actors’ case before the City 
Council for nothing in the interest of fair play and 
out of admiration for the actors. This story has been 
retold for more than a century; it appears in Jeffer- 
son’s autobiography and it cropped up again only 
last year in a new biography of the actor. Unfortu- 
nately it isn’t true. Spoilsport scholars have exam- 
ined the minutes of the City Council and found that 
Lincoln was not present when the Jefferson case 
was considered. But Lincoln and his love of the 
theatre make such engaging myths about him seem 
perfectly plausible and completely in character. 

No other President in our history has had such a 
keen and continuing interest in actors and acting. 
Lincoln was, indeed, something of an actor himself. 
More than once he surprised and delighted those 
around him by reciting long passages from Shakes- 
peare with unexpected skill and fire. The artist 
Francis Carpenter, who lived in the White House 
for several months, once heard Lincoln deliver the 
King’s soliloquy from Hamlet “with a feeling and 
appreciation unsurpassed by anything I ever wit- 
nessed on the stage.” That passage, which begins: 
O, my offence is rank,” was one of Lincoln’s favor- 
ites, and he often argued with actors and others that 
it surpassed in poetry and power the far more cele- 
brated “To be, or not to be...” 

Since Lincoln attended the theatre frequently, it 
is not surprising that he saw a performance by the 
actor who subsequently killed him. John Wilkes 
Booth was a popular player of the flamboyant, big- 
gesture school, which was beginning to go out of 
fashion at the time of the Civil War. He was twenty- 
four years old at the time Lincoln saw him, theatri- 
cally handsome and given to flowing capes and 
velvet collars. Ladies sighed over him in droves. 
but the Washington Sunday Chronicle called him 
“little more than a second-class actor.” Lincoln 
watched him perform in The Marble Heart: or, The 
Sculptor’s Dream. A Romance of Real Life at Ford’s 
Theatre on November 9, 1863. The play is a labor- 
ious allegory whose moral seems to be that a beau- 
tiful woman often prefers a rich old man to an 
impoverished young one. It begins in ancient 
Greece, when statues by Phidias come to life and 
desert him for greener pastures, and ends in con- 
temporary times, when a real-life beauty turns her 
back on a passionate sculptor named Raphael and 
chooses a wealthy aristocrat instead. We do not 
know what Lincoln thought of the play or its star, 
but his bright young secretary, John Hay, noted in 
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his diary that The Marble Heart was “rather tame 
than otherwise.” 

A year and a half later, on April 14, 1865, the 
President and John Wilkes Booth were again in 
Ford’s Theatre together, and that was the fatal 
night. The day had begun as perhaps the happiest 
in Lincoln’s life; the Union flag was again hoisted 
over Fort Sumter, which seemed to symbolize for 
everybody that the war was really over. The years 
just past had left Lincoln looking “care-ploughed, 
tempest-tossed and weather-beaten,” but on that day 
he glowed. “Everything is bright this morning,” he 
told an early visitor. “We are going to have good 
times now, and a united country.” 

It was a day of delirious celebration in Washing- 
ton, and Grover’s was planning a gala evening per- 
formance of Aladdin or The Wonderful Lamp, a new 
production, with special patriotic music and a bril- 
liant light display in honor of the occasion. Tickets 
has been sent to the Lincolns, but Mary decided she 
would rather go to Ford’s where Laura Keene was 
starring in her final performance of the comedy Our 
American Cousin. The Aladdin tickets were given 
to Tad. The faithful Marshal Lamon was away in 
Richmond on an errand, but before leaving he had 
warned the President not to go out at night and espe- 
cially not to attend the theatre. Lincoln himself 
had recently had several strange premonitions of 
approaching death, and during the day mentioned 
the possibility of his assassination to a friend. But 
his attendance at Ford’s was being advertised in the 
papers—“THIS EVENING THE PERFORMANCE 
WILL BE HONORED BY THE PRESENCE OF 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN”—and he was reluctant to 
disappoint the people who would expect to see him 
at the theatre. Besides, the play was a comedy and 
he dearly loved a joke. 

The presidential party arrived late, at about eight- 
twenty-five, and the play was already under way. 
Laura Keene, as Florence Trenchard, was on stage 
with E. A. Emerson in the role of Lord Dundreary, 
an asinine Englishman. They were engaged in a 
comic dialogue when Lincoln entered the flag- 
draped State Box. With a quick-witted ad lib, 
Laura Keene directed everyone’s attention to the 
entrance of the President, and the audience broke 
into a tumult of applause and cheering while Pro- 
fessor Withers, in the pit, struck up a stirring “Hail 
to the Chief.” The play proceeded. 

For about two hours Abraham Lincoln relaxed 
in the upholstered rocking chair that the manage- 
ment provided for his comfort, holding Mary’s hand 
and watching the play. The actors were skilled and 
experienced in their parts, and made the most of the 
play’s familiar jokes and situations. There was mer- 
riment in the audience. Afterwards nobody, not 
even the cast, could identify the line that was being 
spoken when the end came. But it is certain that 
the last human sound that Abraham Lincoln heard 
on earth was the sound he loved best—laughter. EN» 
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ROLL CALL FOR ’RASHOMON 


(continued from page 13) 


you may need to cast actors with a view to their 
actual race. If this were not so, we should seldom 
see plays set in countries other than our own. I have 
never seen a Danish Hamlet, but in The World of 
Suzie Wong, when a young American finds that he 
is enamored of a Chinese dance hostess, it was obvi- 
ously a happy thought to cast the enchanting France 
Nuyen in the part. 

The music for Rashomon, by Laurence Rosenthal, 
will have Oriental overtones and will be partially 
orchestrated for ancient Oriental instruments. On 
the other hand, the modality of the score will be 
largely Western, as the emotional impact must be 
immediately translatable to Western ears. 

The setting by Oliver Messel is a composite one, 
and its chief feature is that pitfall for scenic design- 
ers, a forest. I think it would be fair to say that 
there is nothing more difficult to suggest in terms of 
décor in the theatre than a wood. In the eighteenth 
century there was no problem as society audiences 
of that period delighted in the formal artificiality of 
the painted cloth. Furthermore, the placid equilib- 
rium of a formal garden was more often the back- 
ground for the convolutions of their plots, revolving 
as they most often did around the loquacious intri- 
cacies of upper-class dalliance. Tailored bushes 


painted in false perspective on a back cloth satisfied 
what little need they had for the smell of the open 


air in the theatre. In the nineteenth century a cum- 
bersome and aesthetically nasty realism was all the 
rage, and forests with twisted canvas roots and grass 
carpets were splattered across the stage, while great 
sails of netting with sewn-in leaves floated from the 
flies. The climax of that tasteless so-called realism 
was reached by Sir Beerbohm Tree at His Majesty’s 
Theatre in London when he presented, to a delighted 


audience, a glade in which live rabbits scampered 
around. 


JAPANESE THEATRE 
(continued from page 17) 


their menacing squints and statuelike poses testify 
unmistakably to their origin. For all their magnif- 
icence, they are animated puppets, still served, as in 
the original puppet theatre, by the kurogo, or black- 
veiled attendant. 

The Kabuki thus offers a dramatic experience that 
has distinct limitations. It also has distinct advan- 
tages. It is a luxurious experience, frankly escapist, 
and not at all pretentious. It poses no problems, sug- 
gests no solutions, ig entirely divorced from outer 
reality, and perhaps owes its continued popularity 
to that very fact. On the other hand, it has a certain 
social utility, for it invariably illustrates those moral 
qualities that were the basis of Japanese feudal 
society—courage, loyalty, filial piety, self-sacrifice, 
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Today’s taste in theatre design is more pure and 
more sophisticated. The wood, the heath and the 
garden are still & problem. We now even find it 
difficult to accept the clean, hard, scrubbed exacti- 
tude of a Robert Edmond Jones forest (the last ex- 
ample of which was seen, by the way. in The En- 
chanted, the Giraudoux play presented in New York 
in 1950). Messel therefore had a challenging task, 
not lightened by the fact that in Rashomon he is 
called upon to suggest an Oriental forest without 
falling into pagoda-ridden cliche. 

The costumes he has designed are, of course, in 
the authentic style of Japan of a thousand years 
ago. Clothes are actual, and have to be worn; selec- 
tiveness and suitability are required, but it has 
always seemed to me that impressionism in costume 
is almost always dangerous. The last unequivocal 
example of an unrealistic approach to theatrical cos- 
tume that stays in my mind was, curiously enough, 
a Shakespeare Memorial Theatre production of King 
Lear, which I saw in London. It was designed by a 
Japanese artist. John Gielgud was Lear, and al- 
though the abstract scenery was often beautiful in 
its groupings of vast geometrical shapes, the abstract 
costumes were a constant distraction. Indeed, in the 
latter part of the play, Lear’s rags were indicated by 
formalized oval holes cut in a pale yellow garment, 
and Lear consequently bore a startling resemblance 
to a slice of Swiss cheese. 

Finally, one of the most gratifying elements of 
this production of Rashomon is the action of Amer- 
ica’s dean of designers in consenting to undertake 
the lighting of the play. I refer, of course, to Jo 
Mielziner, who was sufficiently enthusiastic about 
the script and about Oliver Messel’s designs to make 
an exception and to light a décor not designed by 
himself. It is, I understand, the only occasion he has 
done this, and is indeed a happy example of hands 
across the sea. END 


fortitude. These themes, often exemplified in the 
conflict between duty and natural inclination, con- 
tinue to be deeply meaningful in present-day Japan; 
though the Kabuki drama deals with times long 
past, it is quite able to arouse the strongest emotions 
in a modern audience. 

Primarily, however, the Kabuki is a delightful 
spectacle, entirely capable of enthralling through its 
sheer physical beauty even one who is blissfully 
unaware of what is being said and done. I know of 
no other theatre that can sustain one’s interest so 
consistently in this fashion. Even our Western opera, 
the closest analogy that comes to mind, although 
enriched with the most beautiful sounds our culture 
can produce, can hardly hold its audience between 
arias. At the Kabuki even the theatre parties stay 
awake. (continued on page 80) 
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The Quare Fellow 


Brendan Behan’s play has any number of claims 
to distinction, not the least of which is a negative 
one. It is a rarity among its own type—a prison 
drama that escapes becoming the prisoner of its own 
clichés. It is inhibited by virtually nothing, in fact, 
including the customary restrictions of dramatic 
form. That, as we shall see, is not an unalloyed 
virtue. But the sum of the good qualities of this 
rather formless piece, added to the virtues of an 
excellent production, constitute much more than a 
reprieve for the highly touted import, which made 
London take notice last season. 

The excellence of the characterization and the at- 
mosphere suggest at once that the playwright knows 
his subject firsthand. Only a man who had done 
some time or worked with prisoners could have 
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THE QUARE FELLOW—Brendan Behan’s play about life in 
an Irish prison presents Jim Kelly (left) as the chief warder 
and Pat Malone as the institution’s governor. The title is Irish 
prison slang for “the condemned man.” 
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drawn these people of the play’s penitentiary set- 
ting, you suspect; and at the first intermission, when 
the lights go up, your feeling is confirmed by a note 
in the program. Behan did indeed spend eight years 
in various lockups for his efforts in behalf of the 
Irish Republican Army. In one respect, at least, he 
is a better man for the experience, and so are we. 
Every one of his inmates and warders is a three- 
dimensional figure. Their anxieties, prejudices, mi- 
nor joys and despair are all caught with remarkable 
insight, and so is the politics of prison life. The mood 
is very Irish. The mercurial Mr. Behan shows us 
the doom of the cell block on the day of an execu- 
tion, and almost in the same breath he pictures the 
drollery that results when a couple of veteran pris- 
oners team up to sneak drinks from a bottle of rub- 
bing alcohol while the medical attendant is making 
his rounds. Most of the humor is macabre but the 
proceedings are always lively or fraught with ten- 
sion, and José Quintero has staged them with obvi- 
ous appreciation of the value of physical movement 
in a piece that easily could become as confining as 
its setting. 

Regrettably, even with these assets, and the fact 
that the play is an extremely good choice for arena 
presentation, there are some penalties to be paid. 
At the conclusion of Act I, we are convinced of 
Behan’s rare gift for characterization and atmos- 
phere, and we are content to wait for him to get 
down to the business of providing a dramatic theme 
in his own leisurely way. By the end of Act II we 
are still waiting, and soon thereafter we are aware 
that our hope is in vain. The playwright’s perceptive 
eye and his ear for pungent dialogue sustain us for 
a remarkably long time, but they are not quite 
enough. After the midway point there is a sense of 
slackness. The play’s only claim to a narrative 
thread centers around the impending hanging of 
one of the inmates. We never see him but we do 
get a highly articulate outcry against capital punish- 
ment. It is characteristic of Behan’s own freedom 
from stereotypes that the plea is made by a rather 
obscure and unprepossessing warder, and the choice 
is very much to the author’s credit, of course. In 
the long run, however, it is as though he had decided 
to solve the problem of avoiding the stock situations 
of prison stories by dispensing with both scenery 
and story. It is a resourceful solution but a dubious 
one. 

Attenuated though it is, in the long run, The 
Quare Fellow does offer a wealth of playable roles, 
and the large company at Circle in the Square has 
put an abundance of good acting on the bare stage. 
Among the prisoners, Roy Poole, Bryan Herbert and 
Barry Macollum make notable contributions, and 
Jim Kelly upholds the cause of the warders. Lacking 
a focal point, the action provides no star, even in 
the nonliteral sense, but Lester Rawlins approaches 
that status as the keeper with a conscience. 
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The Power and the Glory 


In the theatre, the whole is not always equal to 
the sum of its parts, when evaluation of a produc- 
tion is the business at hand. It is an unfortunate 
paradox in the case of the Denis Cannan-Pierre Bost 
dramatization of Graham Greene’s novel, but it is 
not a fatal one by any means. The maxim comes to 
mind readily because there are many extremely 
moving scenes in the play. Individually they stay in 
the memory much more indelibly than the cumula- 
tive effect of all the parts. Whether this is traceable 
to inexpert craftsmanship in the adaptation or to 
torpid direction on Stuart Vaughan’s part is hard to 
estimate, but we have no intention of belaboring the 
point. There are too many admirable qualities to be 
considered. 

Mr. Greene is concerned once more with a modern 
morality, a metaphysical contest between good and 
evil, the spiritual and temporal. He hasn’t attempted 
to dress it up with suspense trimmings to any great 
extent, as he did in The Potting Shed, but he has 
made the struggle an engrossing one by adopting a 
reasonable attitude—reasonable from at least two 
points of view. By making it an even contest, he has 
done nothing to burden the credibility of his story, 
and he has done a great deal to heighten its theatri- 
cal effect. When the subject matter pits a priest 
against an anticlerical government, as it does here, 
there is always the danger—this side of the Iron 
Curtain, at any rate—that what emerges will re- 
semble an easy parable more than a play. The nov- 
elist and his adapters have not loaded the dice; 
neither side is any better than it should be for the 
sake of good dramatic conflict. The father is de- 
scribed on several occasions as a “whisky priest.” 
He is a thoroughly weak man in many respects. He 
has yielded to the temptations of the flesh as well as 
to those of the bottle. He is vacillating and material- 
istic, and when he is about to face a firing squad he 
is far from composed by the thought that he is dying 
as a consequence of doing his professional duty. But 
he has done his duty, at a time when he might legit- 
imately have looked the other way, and we know 
that there is much good in him. Similarly the state— 
a region in southern Mexico during the early 1930’s 
—is not altogether monstrous. It is certainly corrupt 
and vicious, but the lieutenant who represents power 
and authority is no stock heavy; in his own mind he 
is a practical seeker of heaven on earth, and if 
destroying religion is a necessary part of that sys- 
tem, he accepts it as a means to what he honestly 
believes is a good end. It is an unequal match, in 
the long run, but from it stems a series of sharply 
etched, though slowly paced, episodes by which the 
priest gropes his way toward ultimate redemption. 
Whether he is conducting Mass clandestinely, wres- 
tling with his conscience in a shabby hotel bedroom 
and later in a prison cell, or haggling with a peasant 
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woman over a baptismal fee, he is a fascinating man 
to watch—even more fascinating than the rather 
disreputable priest of The Potting Shed. 

He was played almost as well as the latter, too, 
and that is saying a great deal, since Frank Conroy’s 
performance in The Potting Shed was one to remem- 
ber. Fritz Weaver portrayed the central figure in 
The Power and the Glory, a man who knows his 
aspirations and is even more painfully aware of his 
shortcomings, and the capable supporting players 
included Robert Geiringer (the lieutenant), Eric 
Berry, Dana Elcar, Betty Miller and Jerry Stiller. 
It was Weaver’s work that gave the Phoenix pro- 
duction its chief distinction, however. It was the 
finest performance of his short but highly produc- 
tive career, in a key role that is as demanding as 
they come. 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY—The head of a police state 
unsuccessfully attempts to woo one of his young subjects, 
as her parents look on, From left: Ina Beth Cummins, Betty 
Miller, Fritz Weaver (rear) and Robert Geiringer. 
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Allegra Kent danced the leading role in the New York City 
Ballet offering of The Seven Deadly Sins. The striking work 
dates from 1933. 


Lupe Serrano and Jacques d’Amboise are the principals at 
center in the ballet in the Metropolitan Opera production of 
Die Fledermaus. 


ry 


‘Seven Sins 


ee Any sensible celebrant who knows on which 
side his birthday cake is iced, the New York 
City Ballet is observing its tenth anniversary this 
year in three parts. Part I, as reported here previ- 
ously, was held in September and provided an aston- 
ishing demonstration that the company has built an 
audience which will buy ballets as well as ballerinas. 

Though the management appeared to have been 
forced into a de-emphasis of the star system in Sep- 
tember through circumstances beyond its control 
(injuries and a pregnancy among them), by late 
November, when the company opened Part II of its 
season, it was apparent that the star system—at 
least in what George Balanchine calls the “old- 
fashioned” sense of the term—had been further 
downgraded. The names of the principal dancers 
had been arranged in alphabetical order, without 
regard to seniority or alleged box-office draw. Con- 
spicuously absent under that arrangement was An- 
dré Eglevsky, for seven years the company’s premier 
danseur, and identifiable as such by special-sized 
type on a separate line. Maria Tallchief, absent 
while awaiting a child, presumably will decide 
sometime later whether to drop from the head of 
the class back to a spot between Moncion, Francisco 
and Tobias, Roy. Adams, Diana and d’Amboise, 
Jacques were in luck under the new order; Hayden, 
Melissa and Kent, Allegra were caught between 
them and Verdy, Violette and Wilde, Patricia. Miss 
Verdy, of course, is new to the ranks (late of the 
American Ballet Theatre), but seldom has any 
dancer made so effortless a transition from the 
There into the Here as this gifted and attractive 
French artist. 

The company’s three new productions ranged 
from a so-what (Octet) and a close-but-no-cigar 
(Medea) to a real jack pot (The Seven Deadly 
Sins). Octet is the work of Willam Christensen, 
founder of the San Francisco Ballet, currently head 
of the dance department of the University of Utah, 
and older brother to Lew Christensen, who is the 
present director of the San Francisco Ballet. Set to 
Stravinsky’s Octet for woodwinds, the ballet is little 
more than a competent but thoroughly obvious 
exercise in choreography involving four couples 
who constantly change either their moods or their 
manners through the exchange of gloves of different 
colors. Whatever the game, it grows tiresome almost 
before it begins, 

Medea is the creation of Birgit Cullberg, the 
Swedish choreographer responsible for Miss Julie, 
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d Several Others 


Birgit Cullberg’s Medea joined the New York City Ballet 
repertory. From left: Violette Verdy, Jacques d’Amboise and 
Melissa Hayden. 


which the American Ballet Theatre presented dur- 
‘~g its September season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. Although both ballets display 
Miss Cullberg’s undeniable flair for the dramatic, 
this reviewer found Miss Julie overblown and 
Medea underdone. There were some stunning mo- 
ments in Medea—such as the brilliantly inventive 
opening that inextricably links Medea and Jason to 
their two children—but the work on the whole fails 
to establish, or sustain, the mood of the Euripidean 
tragedy. The ballet badly needed some sets, which 
it did not have, and this listener found Herbert 
Sandberg’s orchestration of the Barték piano pieces 
entirely unsuitable as a musical background for the 
theme at hand. 
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by Emily Coleman 


After the premiére of The Seven Deadly Sins, 
however, any quibbling about Octet and Medea 
mattered not at all. In the face of a theatrical sea- 
son that could hardly be called distinguished, The 
Seven Deadly Sins suddenly became known as “the 
best half-hour of theatre on Broadway.” Though 
this masterly evocation of a past era hardly qualifies 
as ballet, it is inconceivable that any organization 
but the New York City Ballet should present it. 
It was George Balanchine, after all, who first staged 
the work in Paris in 1933, after Kurt Weill and 
Bertolt Brecht had been commissioned to create it 
for Balanchine’s Les Ballets 1933. 

What Weill and Brecht wrote was a bitter little 
theatre piece, even more savage in its social satire 
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than its superb predecessors, The Threepenny Opera 
and The Rise and Fall of the City of Mahagonny. 
Utilizing the fascination that America and its jazz 
held for Europe at the time, they located their mor- 
ality play in Louisiana. A hideously conventional 
family wants to build a house, and of course it is 
their daughter who must go out to Memphis, Los 
Angeles, Boston and the like to earn the where- 
withal. Anna, the daughter, has two selves—the 
singing, practical one and the dancing, dreamy one. 
Lotte Lenya, Weill’s wife, created the role of Anna I 
and was again her magnificently effective self in 
this Balanchine revival. Anna II, originally Tilly 
Losch, was splendidly danced and played by Allegra 
Kent. Other superlatives should go to W. H. Auden 
and Chester Kallman for their excellent English 
translation, and to that young wizard of stage design 
Rouben Ter-Arutunian, for his sets, costumes and 
lighting—all executed with the taste that marks the 
difference between an inspired period piece and a 
dated revival. The Seven Deadly Sins is the kind of 
musical theatre that should be produced by the New 
York City Center of Music and Drama, Inc. more 
often. 

No report of the season’s dancing would be com- 
plete without a word or two about the Metropolitan 


A PLAYHOUSE TO TAKE THE PALM 
(continued from page 19) 


making Palm Beach a Broadway outpost of the 
importance, say, of Boston. He and Frank Hale 
are sticking to a policy of trying for Broadway’s 
best. They’ve had some outstanding people at the 
new playhouse since it opened on February 3, 1958. 
“I started producing down in Florida several 
years ago,” Paul remarked, “but I’ve never seen 
anything like this wonderful Palm Beach setup. 
We're proud of many of the special features. We’re 
supposed to have the finest acoustics in the country. 
A wardrobe department has been established. The 
stage platforms are on rollers and every lighting 
instrument in the house is reachable from floor 
levels. Nobody has to climb a ladder. Production 
costs are certainly in our favor. Take Roberta, which 
was one of the biggest hits we’ve had. It was put on 
here for $16,000, including everything. Such a pro- 
duction would have cost $200,000 in New York. 
“We had an exciting preliminary season last year 
and hope to do as well or better in 1959. We had 
thirty-five hundred regular subscribers and never 
played to an empty seat. We draw playgoers from 
Fort Lauderdale and from all around—from Miami 
and frequently as far north as Jacksonville. We've 
had some good bills. Billie Burke, who is quite won- 
derful, did a play of mine, Lady of the House, and 
Hugh O’Brian did Picnic for us. He’s a hell of an 
actor. Shirley Booth was very good indeed in The 
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Opera’s new policy. Instead of entrusting its ballets 
to a resident choreographer—as has been the case 
under Zachary Solov—the company has commis- 
sioned guest choreographers to redo several of its 
opera ballets. As of midseason, the new policy had 
paid off with two highly superior products: John 
Butler’s staging of the second-act dancing festivities 
in Fledermaus and Alexandra Danilova’s setting of 
“The Dance of the Hours” in La Gioconda. Butler’s 
choreography was centered upon Lupe Serrano and 
Jacques d’Amboise; Danilova’s starred Miss Serrano 
and Scott Douglas. Knowing the policy of the 
house, one hesitates to blame Butler entirely for 
the antics of the thtee “musicians” who hop around 
like jumping jacks while Rosalinda is singing the 
difficult Czardas. Discreet inquiries reveal that the 
management liked it that way, despite protests from 
several sides. 

The Gioconda ballet has seldom, if ever, looked 
so well as under the guidance of Danilova. Her chor- 
eography was clean, spirited and brilliant, and the 
Met corps has rarely danced as well. The ballet 
stopped the show, and when Danilova was brought 
out for a bow after the work’s premiére, she drew 
the kind of ovation usually reserved in that house 
for singers, not dancers or choreographers. END 


Desk Set.” 

Paul was still working on the 1959 play schedule 
as these lines were written. Two productions are 
definitely listed. One of them is his own Beach- 
combers, which satirizes Palm Beach society; it will 
be done the week of February 16 with a cast includ- 
ing Arthur Treacher, Fernanda Montel and Enid 
Markey. A later offering will be Fred Waring and 
his Pennsylvanians in Hi Fi Holiday, a concert with 
orchestra, glee club and specialty acts. 

The Royal Poinciana setup has another spectac- 
ular feature—the Celebrity Room, which overlooks 
Lake Worth and adjoins the playhouse. The mural 
of its domed ceiling was executed by Robert Bush- 
nell. Portraits of many celebrated players of stage 
and screen have been worked into that mural; look 
upward and you'll find yourself gazing upon the 
faces of Helen Hayes and Clark Gable, Katharine 
Cornell and Joan Crawford, Tallulah Bankhead and 
Fred Astaire, Mary Martin and Yul Brynner. There 
are 125 portraits in all. 

“Whenever I’m thinking of people I’d like to have 
in a play,” Paul Crabtree told me, “I just go into 
that Celebrity Room and turn my eyes toward the 
ceiling. They’re all there. Someday when we get 
good and reckless, we might invite a lot of them 
down for a grand-style revival of The Lights o’ Lon- 
don or Pinero’s Trelawny of the Wells. Or even 
William Gillette’s Civil War melodrama Secret Serv- 
ice. Wouldn’t Clark Gable be wonderful in the role 
of the Northern spy?” END 
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ON BROADWAY-: 


(continued from page 24) 


tunately it was really no play, either. 

Since hindsight is one of the less fair weapons in 
the arsenal of the critic, we would forego the follow- 
ing observation if it did not seem so apt. Milton Gei- 
ger, the author, is principally know for his contribu- 
tions to the television series “You Are There.” What 
he turned out for Broadway is a play that, in a 
shortened version, might go very well in the other 
medium. It is unashamedly romantic, stilted and 
declamatory, and decidedly old-fashioned in its fer- 
vent quest for theatricality. It was acted on various 
segments of a unit set that resembled a scenic mon- 
tage with all the standard parts—a balcony, a dais, 
a dressing room. Such staging may be just the thing 
for television, with its narrower range of view, but 
in the theatre it had the regrettable effect of remind- 
ing one of the choppy, episodic nature of the script 
at every turn. There was no flow of action—only a 
series of rather disjointed stage pictures. There was 
plenty of tedium, however. The playwright at- 
tempted to compress virtually the entire career of 
a man of many parts into a work of standard length, 
with the result that we got an abundance of histor- 
ical high spots and no real feeling of the inner man 
or his art. Watching the procession of quaint cameos, 
representing Booth the actor and Booth as private 
citizen, we were reminded of how much more mod- 


EDWIN BOOTH—In the biographical play, Lorne Greene 
served both as narrator and as the critic William Winter, 
while José Ferrer played the title role. The latter also was 
coproducer and director. 
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est is Dore Schary’s scope in Sunrise at Campobello, 
and how much more he has accomplished by confin- 
ing himself to realistic limits. Mr. Geiger’s eyes 
were bigger than his capacity for wielding a pen. 
In a concluding scene in which he is recalling his 
life, the noted actor sums up: “Edwin Booth, a mel- 
odrama in six decades.” In the stage version it 
seemed every bit that long. 

Since actor Ferrer’s contribution in the title role 

was an uneasy compromise, somewhere between the 
flamboyance of the text and twentieth-century nat- 
uralism, the venture cannot even be set down as 
a personal triumph. The playing of Richard Waring 
as John Wilkes Booth, Ian Keith as the elder Booth, 
and Lorne Greene as William Winter at least had 
spirit to recommend it. 
Perhaps, by the time of the New York premiére, the 
producer-director aspects of Ferrer had made it all 
too plain to the actor in him that the handwriting 
was on the wall. 





(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Six negative no- 
tices and one indecisive one greeted the play. 
Brooks Atkinson of the Times found it “only 
a gaudy show of Madame Tussaud figures.” 
In the Heratp Trisune, Walter Kerr wrote: 
“The evening is, in its ghost-ridden way, a 
guided tour of Edwin Booth’s attic. These are 
only remnants, the voice of the man is never 
really heard.”) 





The Night Circus 


Michael V. Gazzo’s new play is populated almost 
exclusively by people persistently at loose ends. 
There was purpose, if not much method, in this 
seeming madness, for undoubtedly what he had in 
mind was an exercise that would reflect the age 
of anxiety in which we live. Being a staunch mem- 
ber of the Actors Studio, very likely he also visual- 
ized some choice exercises for the sixteen players 
involved. Well, he didn’t neglect the exercises, 
which were executed brilliantly, but he did neglect 
the play, which has too much of the effect of a mass 
of loose ends. Like William Saroyan in The Time of 
Your Life, Gazzo has gathered his derelicts of high 
and low degree in a barroom set. There the parallel 
ends. Saroyan provided a unifying philosophy, if 
not much plot. Gazzo has provided a good deal of 
plot in this tale of a sheltered but rebellious rich 
girl and a rugged young seaman, both of whom are 
running away from the realities of a threatening 
present and an even more frightening past, and who 
unsuccessfully attempt to have a go at pooling their 
difficulties; but he hasn’t come up with a very co- 
herent narrative, and his underlying philosophy of 
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chaos is not precisely the thing to clarify or unify 
matters. Through some well-acted episodes, we got 
a vivid sense of the age and its effect on some be- 
deviled people. But the frenetic effect was all on 
the surface, and a succession of shocks is a rather 
poor substitute for the sense of being genuinely 
moved by fully realized characters operating in a 
rational framework—the sense conveyed so success- 
fully by the same playwright’s A Hatful of Rain. 
In the principal roles, Ben Gazzara and Janice Rule 
certainly set the sparks to flying on numerous occa- 
sions, and they were stoutly supported by everyone 
else on hand, including Shepperd Strudwick, Ar- 
thur Storch and Albert Morgenstern. At one point 
in the final act, Gazzara sobbed “I’m looking for the 
answer. I don’t even know what the question is.” 
Unfortunately, that was our predicament, too. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: None of the 
seven judges had a favorable report on this 
one, though the actors’ contribution was gen- 
erally respected. The play itself was variously 
described -as “clumsy and overwritten,” by 
Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post; as “little more 
than a bag of dirty linen,” by Frank Aston of 
the Worip-TELEGRAM AND Sun; “a literary 
nightmare, by Brooks Atkinson of the Times; 
and as “a beaut,” by John Chapman of the 
Dairy News.) 











NEW VALUES IN LATIN-AMERICAN THEATRE 


(continued from page 59) 


in modern civilization; El centroforward is aimed at 
corruption in political and economic life. Cuzzani 
has a weakness for the fantastic; he builds his satire 
on fantasy: the modern Shylock who demands and 
wins his pound of flesh, the millionaire who collects 
people instead of stamps or chorus girls. His heroes 
are average men, trapped in the complexities of a 
world without order or justice. The grimness of 
this concept is alleviated by Cuzzani’s love of the 
theatrical; his work is almost a carnival of effects, 
which does not obscure his importance, however. 
Although less advanced than either the Mexican 
or Argentinian stage, the drama in Puerto Rico is 
displaying considerable activity. The festival of 
1958 consisted of four new plays by the island’s 
leading dramatists: Francisco Arrivi, Emilio Bela- 
val, René Marqués and Manuel Méndez Ballester. 
In most cases these men are older than the play- 
wrights mentioned for Argentina and Mexico; they 
correspond to the preceding generation. The plays 
given their premiéres at the festival seem to indicate 
a broadening of the themes of the drama in Puerto 
Rico. Previously there has been an obsession with 
the problems of the peasant-landlord relationship, 
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THE NIGHT CIRCUS—The aspirin age is represented in 
Michael V. Gazzo’s play, which takes place largely within 
a New York barroom. Arthur Storch (seated), Ben Gazzara 
and Janice Rule had key roles. 


the impact of life in New York on émigré families, 
and the racial question. Without in any way deny- 
ing the significance of those themes, which have 
produced first-rate works, the authors have volun- 
tarily turned to other aspects of their culture: the 
colonial past, the possibilities for poetic drama in- 
herent in customs and landscape of the island. 

The most impressive of the younger dramatists 
outside the nations mentioned is Jaime Silva, the 
enfant prodigue of the Chilean stage. His El otro 
avaro (The Other Miser, 1954), published when he 
was twenty and already the author of several other 
plays, is a lighthearted adaptation of Plautus’ Aulu- 
laria; it uses the conventional setting of the Roman 
stage, with the addition of sliding wall panels to per- 
mit the public to follow interior action. He has also 
provided a god who intervenes offhandedly but 
good-humoredly in the activities. Silva demonstrates 
a comic flair remarkable in one so young. Another 
Chilean of interest is Fernando Josseau, whose El 
prestamista (The Moneylender) scored a consider- 
able success in Argentina in 1957. Like most of the 
young playwrights, Josseau is wiling to experiment; 
El prestamista has only three characters, one per 
act. The obvious problems are ingeniously resolved 
by use of an unseen interrogator (the entire play is 
an examination of suspects in a murder), bits of 
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evidence that float into view, and so 
on. Outside Chile, the list of names 
decreases rapidly, but there are 
promising talents such as José Rial 
in Venezuela, Walter Beneke in El 
Salvador and Jorge Andrade in Bra- 
zil, among others. 


The vitality of the attempt to re- 
vitalize the stage is clear in the for- 
mation of the Inter-American Thea- 
tre Congress, held for the first time 
in Mexico City in 1957. It was fol- 
lowed by the first Inter-American 
Theatre Festival, also held in Mexico 
City, August 23-October 23, 1958. 
Among participating nations was 
Cuba; two groups offered Louis Ver- 
neuil’s High Politics and Un color 
para este miedo (A Color for This 
Fear), a new play by Ramon Fer- 
reira, one of Cuba’s most promising 
young playwrights. The University 
Players of Catholic University did 
Jean and Walter Kerr’s The Song of 
Bernadette and three one-acters: 
Tennessee Williams’ Lord Byron’s 
Love Letter, O’Neill’s Where the 
Cross Is Made and Wilder’s The 
Happy Journey. Other groups repre- 
sented Peru, with an original play by 
Enrique Solari Swayne, Collacocha; 
Chile, with plays by two Chileans— 
Armando Moock’s Del brazo por la 
calle (Strolling Down the Street) 
and Isidora Aguirre’s Carolina; Ei 
Salvador and Argentina. The Univer- 
sity Theatre of Caracas did a for- 
midable group of three plays, sug- 
gesting better, perhaps, than any 
other group the breadth of the cur- 
rent revival: the traditional Spanish 
Don Juan Tenorio, Bertolt Brecht’s 
Mother Courage, and El dia de An- 
tero Albdn (Antero Albdn’s Day) by 
the Venezuelan novelist Arturo Uslar 
Pietri. The festival closed with La 
lefia estd verde (The Firewood Is 
Green), a new play by the president 
of the congress, Celestino Gorostiza 
of Mexico. 


In short, theatre in Latin America 
is in the healthiest state of its his- 
tory and showing signs of continued 
growth. Unfortunately for the non- 
Spanish-reading American, transla- 
tions are rare, although Rodolfo Usig- 
lis Corona de sombra (Crown of 
Shadows), one of Latin America’s 
finest plays, has been published in 
English, and some one-acters have 
been published in reviews. At pres- 
ent, at least one collection in English 
is in preparation, and others are ex- 
pected. When they are published, the 
American public will have the oppor- 
tunity to meet a vital and growing 
theatre. END 
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Liberal Arts 

As everyone knows, New York is a 
great place to visit, even though you 
wouldn't live there if they gave you 
the town. There have been a number 
of distinguished visitors in our midst 
lately, and one of them was given al- 
most everything but the town. The 
miracles of television never cease. 

Television almost met its match, 
however, when the erudite Phyllis 
Hartnoll arrived in New York. Miss 
Hartnoll, who is editor of The Oz- 
ford Companion to the Theatre and 
a contributor to these pages, came to 
the United States to lecture at sev- 
eral colleges. It was a rewarding ex- 
perience for the students, we are 
sure, and no doubt it had its reward- 
ing aspects for the scholarly lady 
from London, but it wasn’t half as 
lucrative as the encounter with tele- 
vision. Before returning to England, 
she decided to try out for a televi- 
sion quiz show. She was accepted as 
a participant and was so expert in 
the competition that she delayed her 
departure several times before she 
eventually met defeat—“in a blaze of 


| glory,” she reported. 


A young girl put a stop to her con- 
quests, but when Miss Hartnoll did 
leave these shores she was not empty- 
handed. Her winnings included a for- 
eign car, a diamond bracelet; a sable 
stole, airplane transportation to Lon- 
don for two (good for six months) 
and “piles of furniture.” The auto- 
mobile will be delivered in England, 
but in place of the furniture she took 
cash. The airplane tickets, she said, 
will come in handy next fall when 
she makes another trip to this coun- 
try. As for the bracelet, Miss Hart- 
noll was inclined to regard that as 
practical merchandise, too. Ah, well, 
there’s a bit of Lorelei Lee in every 
girl. 


Apple-pie Order 

While Phyllis Hartnoll was taking 
on television, another Britisher, 
James Forsyth, was in New York be- 
coming acquainted with American 
production methods, American audi- 
ences, American agents and apple 
pie. We are happy to report that he 


liked all of them in about equal 
measure. 

Mr. Forsyth is the distinguished- 
looking Scot whose Héloise has been 
holding forth at the off-Broadway 
Gate Theatre. The playwright came 
to this country for the first time 
early this winter, and we caught up 
with him just before the end of his 
ten-day stay. Herewith a collection 
of his impressions: 

The Gate production of his play 
has “clarity and taste.” 

After seeing Héloise and several 
other plays, he found American audi- 
ences more responsive than those in 
England. 

“Delightful” was his word for New 
York agents. “I played the game: 
meeting them and listening to them. 
I've never had an agent before; my 
wife usually handled such details.” 


Gilmor Brown (seated), founder and 
president of the Pasadena Playhouse, 
was honored recently at a testimonial 
breakfast at the home of The Players 
in New York. His hosts were his 
former students and associates, in- 
cluding (from left) Victor Jory, 
Douglass Montgomery, Dana An- 
drews and Robert Preston. 
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His determination to have the serv- 
ices of an agent is an indication that 
he has unfinished business on these 
shores. He is so enthusiastic about 
the producing team at the Gate that 
he wants its members—producer 
Gene Dingenary, director Nadine 
Miles and designer Henry Kurth—to 
supervise the work of getting a new 
Forsyth play on the stage next sea- 
son. 


Pioneer's Progress 

Gilmor Brown, founder and presi- 
dent of the Pasadena Playhouse, is 
certainly no stranger to New York 
or to any theatrical capital. There 
were several special aspects to his 
recent New York visit, however. The 
trip represented his first flight from 
California, for one thing. On his ar- 
rival, he was the guest of honor at 4 
testimonial breakfast given at The 
Players by former Pasadena students 
and associates. Robert Preston and 
Dana Andrews flanked Mr. Brown at 
the speakers’ table, and Victor Jory 
flew into town to serve as toastmas- 
ter. 

Mr. Andrews, who came to Broad- 
way last year to take over a de- 
manding role in Two for the Seesaw, 
after many years before the motion- 
picture cameras, recalled one Gilmor 
Brown caution to all students: “It 
takes about five years for an actor to 
realize that he’s on the stage for the 
benefit of the audience.” 

Before he founded the theatre 
school thirty years ago, Brown was, 
of course, an old hand in community- 
theatre work. The Pasadena Play- 
house, as a producing unit, dates 
from World War I. The first Play- 
house production was Oliver Twist, 
and it represented a total cash out- 
lay of $2.50. 


Authority 

New York is not the only goal of 
visitors, of course. We were remind- 
ed of the fact when we heard that 
Norman Corwin’s The Rivalry (about 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates) was 


scheduled for Broadway production. | 


and asked the playwright to do a 


piece on his theatrical piece, as he | 
prefers to call it. Corwin complied, | 
enclosing his manuscript with this | 


note: 

“I am sorry the script is not neat- 
er, but I am in a bind for time and 
have turned my usual secretarial re- 
sources over to a house guest named 
Carl Sandburg. Now he could write 


a Lincoln-Douglas piece for you... .” | 


Festival Fare 


The first annual San Juan Drama | 


Festival, which lists January 13- 
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Directors; Directors’ Workshop—Play- 
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March 8 as its dates, is taking Broad- 
way, or a part of it, to Puerto Rico 
at a time when many a playgoer 
from the hinterland is coming to 
New York. The festival’s managing 
director is Barry B. Yellen, who is 
all of twenty-two, and its home base 
is the Tapia Theatre, which has been 
in existence for a century. 

The productions listed for January 
were Look Homeward, Angel (with 
Fay Bainter and Albert Dekker), 
Harvey (Joe E. Brown and Ruth Mc- 
Devitt) and The Country Girl (Nancy 
Coleman). The five remaining ones 
will be given, in this order, in Febru- 
ary and March: No Time for Ser- 
geants (Charles Hohman), Shadow 
and Substance, Blithe Spirit, (Eva 
Gabor), The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs (Kim Hunter) and Two for the 
Seesaw (Anne Jackson and Hugh 
Marlowe). For Paul Vincent Car- 
roll’s Shadow and Substance, Yellen 
has secured the services of the play- 
wright’s daughter Helena. 


On the House 

Not so long ago we commented on 
the policy of the off-Broadway Crick- 
et Theatre, which gives first-night 
audiences something in addition to a 
play. When the 144-seat house went 
into operation last season with A 
Palm Tree in a Rose Garden, roses 
were distributed to women in the au- 
dience. When Anouilh’s Ardéle was 
the attraction, something Frenchy 
was in order; instead of distributing 
Brigitte Bardot postcards to the men, 
the management settled for cham- 
pagne and cognac, without regard 
for sex. Herring and wine were 


served on the first night of Hamlet 
of Stepney Green, which is about a 
herring merchant and his son, who 
would rather become a rock-’n’-rol) 
singer than spend his life selling 
“silver fishes.” And on New Year's 
Eve, the audience for that play re 
ceived free champagne. 

Apparently the word about Cricket 
producers Rhett Cone and Joe 
O’Brien has gotten around. It has 
gone abroad, in fact. Producer David 
Pelham. has inaugurated the policy 
of having Bea Lillie serve tea to 
midweek matinée audiences for 
Auntie Mame in London. The Asso- 
ciated Press reported the big news in 
this manner: 

“‘T thought it would be a good ides 
for the theatre to have closer con- 
tact between the actors and their 
public,’ said Pelham, meaning he 
hoped more customers would shov 
up. 

“Auntie Mame is a sellout eve- 
nings and Saturday matinées, but 
there have been large, empty spaces 
on Wednesday afternoons. Miss Lil- 
lie’s stint with the tea was well ad 
vertised in advance, and five hundred 
more customers than the week be 
fore showed up. In a fog, too.” 

Miss Lillie straightened them out. 
we trust. 


Romeo's Rounds 

On December 12, the first British 
theatrical troupe that has performed 
in Leningrad since the revolution be- 
gan an engagement in the Palace of 
Culture. The company was the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre of 


(Continued on page 78) 


Requiem for a Nun, William Faulkner’s dramatization of his novel, is a 

midseason entry for Broadway. In this scene from the recent London pro- 

duction are John Crawford (left), Ruth Ford and Zachary Scott. Miss 

Ford and Scott are repeating their roles here; Crawford’s is being played 
by Scott McKay. 
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AMERICAN THEATRE WING 
Presents its 
Professional Workshop 


For 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 


Professional Training Center 
For 


HIGH SCHOOL & COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Stage & TV Acting * Diction 
Voice * Musical * Theatre * Dance 


REGISTER NOW! 
AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


Presents 
The Youth Theatre 
For 
AGES 8-12 & 12-16 


Stage and TV Acting 
Voice * Dance ® Diction 


REGISTER NOW! 
Call or write to: 


MISS HELEN MENKEN, PRES. 


UN 6-1770 (Mon.-Fri, 1-5 P.M.) 
161 West 93rd St., New York 25, N.Y. 


THE NATION'S CELEBRATED SCHOOL OF THE 
ENTERTAINMENT ARTS 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF eae 


Dr. John Reich, Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 
Two Theatres 
200 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Registrar Dept. T. 
Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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ACTORS MOBILE 
THEATRE 


Brett Warren, Dir. 


PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS “ie” 


1933 
Professional Summer Theatre 


Apprentice Group 


July - August 


Classes and parts in professional 
production 


TRAINING for the 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


Winter Semester Feb. 2nd 


Evening Classes For information concerning tuition, 
schedule, etc., write: 


Edith Bond Stearns 
Box | 
Peterborough, N. H. 


247 West 42nd Street * BR 9-2591 





AMERICA'S 
FINEST 


TENT Offering the Nation's Outstanding 


job Training Program for the Rapidly 
Expanding Musical Theatre Field 


THEATRE 
ANNOUNCES FOR 


MUSICARNIVAL SUMMER 1959 


TEN GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS: Including tuition for six credit hours in Graduate School of 
Drama, Western Reserve University, and $25 a week. Regular seminar in all phases of musical tent 
operation with outstanding guest lecturers, Practical experience, rotating through all departments 
with opportunity to specialize. Open to graduate students and exceptionally qualified seniors. 
Applicants must meet entrance requirements of Western Reserve University. 


TWELVE TUITION-FREE APPRENTICESHIPS: Practical experience in ali technical departments. 
Advanced apprentices may audit Fellowship seminar. Open to qualified undergraduates and high 
school seniors at least 18 years of age. 


During our 1958 season every fellowship student and apprentice appeared in from one to four of 
our productions. 


Deadline for summer applications: April 15, 1959 
For information write: Lawrence Vincent, Director, MUSICARNIVAL SCHOOL, Cleveland 22%, O. 


ANTHONY MANNINO 
STUDIO 


Acting Technique 
for 
Beginners 


182 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10 
(Between 22nd & 23rd Streets) 


CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA ® Acting ® Production 
® Design for the Theatre 


® Playwriting 


Ser information coll: B.F.A. and M.F.A, degrees. Catalug. 


Algonquin 5-6353 
Plaza |-0767 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park © Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


| 


_Drama—Speech 
_Radio—Television 


CURT CONWAY'S 
A liberal arts college with required speciali- 








THEATRE STUDIO of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 
e zation in radio, television, drama, speech or 
speech and hearing therapy. Fully accredit- 
ACTING TRAINING ed B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. dearees. Day, 
evening, summer sessions. Professionally 
LONNY CHAPMAN equipped electronic television production 
| DAVID J. STEWART studio provides outstanding facilities for 
FACULTY | ISAIAH SHEFFER television training; broadcasting; announc- 
| at he — ing; writen) oe and television produc- 
oice peec tion. Professional acting; directing; play- 
Saturday Classes for Students per S oome and contanes alone. Stu- 
ents play beltore metropolitan auciences in 
io Anon well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 
GUEST ALAN SCHNEIDER college FM radio station. Coed. Placement 
assistance. 
DIRECTORS Hea th ss Catalog: Admissions Secretary 
DAVID PRESSMAN 
DANIEL NAGRIN—Body Training 
353 West 48th Street 
New York 36, New York 
Phone: Plaza 7-5380 


Emerson College 


Seventy-ninth Year 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 
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SOME OF THE THOUSAND 


Costumed by BROOKS 

BELLS ARE RINGING, FLOWER DRUM sous 
HiT PARADE, ED SULLIVAN SHOW 
MUSIC MAN, AUNTIE me FIRESTONE: 
SUNRISE AT ‘CAMPOBELLO, LOOK HOME 
WARD ANG 
MONTH, RED 
GUILD, ‘WEST SIDE STORY, STEVE ALLEN 
SHOW, CAROUSEL, PATTI PAGE SHOW. 
THE KING AND |, OKLAHOMA, SHOW 
BOAT, J.8., SOUTH PACIFIC. 

Most likely we made the costumes origi- 
nally for the plays you will produce. 
You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots for your plays and our estimate. 


BROOKS COSTUME 


COMPANY 
3 West é6ist St., New York 23, N. Y. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
51 W. 5nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


FIVE ee EXERCISE 
Peter Shaft 


ELECTRONIC MOTION PICTURES $5.00 
Albert Abramson 


RUSSIAN BALLET MASTER 
(Memeir of Marius Petipa) 


THE POACHER FROM 
STRATFORD 
Frank W. Wadsworth 


ALEC CLUNES 
4. C. Trewin 

VARIATIONS ON A THEME 
Terence Rattigan 


INTERNATIONAL ty ANNUAL $6.00 
ed, William Whitebai 


$2.50 


$3.95 


$2.75 


Priscilla Beach Theatre 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Now accepting applications for . . . 


© 28th Season of Summer Stock 
® Acting Company under professional 
directors 


© Technical Assistantships 
© Glasses in Acting 


Apply—JAMES W. BROCK 


Sen Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, Calif. 


«x 





OFFSTAGE 
(continued from page 76) 

Stratford-on-Avon and the play was 
Romeo and Juliet. On the same night 
back in England, the American mu- 
sical based (in part) on the same 
play opened at Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre in London. 

That was West Side Story, and the 
night before, Princess Margaret at- 
tended a royal preview performance 
of the musical, a benefit for the 
Royal Ballet school. Since dance 
plays a big part in the show, it was 
a logical choice for such an affair. 
We were interested, however, to get 
the Associated Press reaction to 
Margaret’s reaction tc West Side 
Story. After noting her enthusiasm, 
the writer of the London dispatch 
elaborated: “It was the kind of show 
Princess Margaret loves — slick, 
bright and fast-moving.” 

We yield to few in our apprecia- 
tion of West Side Story, but “slick” 
and “bright” are hardly the adjec- 
tives we associate with it. No quib- 
ble over “fast-moving,” however. 





PHOTOS THIS ISSUE 


Cover, 12, 76 
9, 10, 20, 21, 23, 72 


Tony Armstrong Jones 
Friedman-Abeles 
Martha Holmes 

_ Counsu!l General of 

Japan, New York 
Edward D. Hipple 
Ed Dawson 
Holmes-Cantor 

, 26, 27, 29, 32, 38, 41, 43, 46 Vandamm 

Irving Kaufman 

Glez de Aguilar; Gnyes, 
cop. 

Harry Croner, cop.; 
French Cultural Serv- 
ice; F. Schreiber, cop. 

T.K.S.; Nydstov, cop. 

Kondracki; Angus 
McBean, cop. 

Soggetto, Sallstedts 

Fare, Mayguel, Shell 

Bob Borowicz 

Halsman 

New York Public Library 

Jerry Dantzie 

Roy Schatt 

Louis Melancon 

Zinn-Arthur 

Albert L. Waks 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1958-59 Season 


Tiger at the Gates 
Three Men on a Horse 
Oklahoma! 


The Importance of Being 
Earnest 


The Corn Is Green 
Write Dept. of Speech 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6 


Where There's a Will 

The strike that shut down New 
York’s daily newspapers just before 
Christmas is only an _ unpleasant 
memory now, and many are the tales 
of enterprising managers who man- 
aged, among other things, to bring to 
public attention favorable critical re- 
action. Television and radio played a 
big part in getting across the various 
messages, but we are happy to note 
that the printed word still emerged 
with its share of champions. Even 
Archibald MacLeish, who came 
through the ordeal with a hit, J.B., 
is said to have made the point about 
the printed word versus the spoken 
one. There is no substitute for read- 
ing a favorable notice—reading it 
yourself, that is. 


Working on that theory, a number 
of managers secured copies of the 
favorable reviews, put them in print. 
and posted them outside the theatres 
housing their productions. The man- 
agement of the Phoenix went that 
procedure one better. The Phoenix 
secured an actual galley proof of 
Brooks Atkinson’s review of The 
Power and the Glory and reproduced 
it, with the critic’s own handwrit- 
ten corrections, on inserts, which 
were then placed in theatre pro- 
grams throughout the Broadway 
area. And so all the Atkinson that 
was fit to print—but wasn’t pub- 
lished at the time—became public 
property. 


THE ONLY DIRECTORY OF ITS KIND 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


CELEBRITY SERVICE 


VITALLY IMPORTANT TO 
EVERYONE REQUIRING 
PERTINENT DATA RELAT- 
ING TO ENTERTAINMENT 
AND ALLIED FIELDS. 
Stage—Screen * Radio & 
TV * Publishing * Agents 
—Producers * Night Clubs 
¢ Restaurants « Hotels « 
Theatres « Advertising 


$2.50 etc. 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, inc., 681 Sth Ave., N.Y. 22 


NEW YORK 
HOLLYWOOD 
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DIRECTOR 
TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 


College—Community—Stock 
AVAILABLE MAY, 1959 


BA & MA in Drama 


10 years Community Theatre 
2 years college teaching, 


Speech—Radio—TV 


Box 9! Theatre Arts Magazine 
130 West 56th Street 
New York 23, New York 





Boothbay Playhouse 
Boethbay, Maine 
SIX APPRENTICES 


ecopted 
22nd Season 
July-August 
@ Classes in acting, speech, make-up. 
@ Parts in Professional Productions. 
®@ Fee includes tuition, room, and board. 
For details write 
Lenthall-McAnney-Wilmot Productions, inc. 
562 West End Ave., Apt. #6F, N.Y. 24, N.Y. 





WVINDSOR CAM 


for THEATRE 
and RELATED ARTS 


Coed 11-17 July & August 


in Berkshire art center 


Full-scale productions of classic and modern 
plays on indoor and outdoor stages. Classes 
in Acting, Costume and Scene Design. Light- 
ing. Voice. Playwriting. Ballet and Modern 
Dance. 

Instrumental instruction by talented musicians. 
Chorus. Languages. Weaving, painting, crafts, 
Sports, swimming, riding, tennis, sailing. 
Trips te major dance, drama, music festivals. 

For further information, write: 


Mr. and Mrs, James A. Hall, Directors 
x, Massachusetts 





HB 


HERBERT BERGHOF 
STUDIO 

IN ITS NEW HOME 

120 Bank Street, N.Y. 14, 

IN THE HEART OF GREENWICH VILLAGE 


Acting* voice and speech* movement 
for the theatre* playwriting* directing* 
costumes* make-up* young people's 
classes* 


FACULTY 


Gateway to 
A Theatre reer— 


THE FAMOUS 
KENNEBUNKPORT 


PLAYHOUSE 
27th Anniversary Season 
June 27-September 6, 1959 


Opportunities for students and teachers to 
act in weekly Equity Star productions at this 
top-rated summer theatre located in Maine's 
most beautiful resort. 


Limited number now accepted 
Write: 

ROBERT C. CURRIER, Producer 
Kennebunkport 


Pla se 
Kennebunkport, ine 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorade 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, director 
Harriette Ann Gray, 


dramatic dance. 


Mary Clare Sale, 
ballet. 


THEATRE FESTIVAL 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Nov. |-May |—Carmel, Calif. 
Box 4026 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TEXAS 


Department of Drama 


® 3 theatres, 10 productions an- 
nually, faculty of 18 


© BFA, BS, MFA, degrees in 
theatre 


® 66 theatre courses 


LOREN WINSHIP, Chairmen 
Austin, Texas 





VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and methed ef work 
which Vera Selevieva gave me when | 
studied with her has been constantly 
with me, and I shail always be deepiy 
indebted to — 


. Donehue, director 
“Sunrise at Campobelle™ 
Professional Training 
for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 
ENROLL NOW FOR SPRING TERM FEB. 2 
CARNEGIE HALL 


881 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 60! JUDSON 6-5546 


Mz 


SHOWCASE THEATRE 

STUDIO of ACTING 

and PLAYWRITING 
Workshop Classes 


Studio Productions 
Off-B’way Productions 


Learn Thru Performance 


announces 


Showcase Every 10 Weeks 
425 W. Sith St. CO 5-0538 
N.Y. 19, N.Y. LE 2-1100 





There Are 
Apprentice Openings 
at 


GROUP WORKSHOP 


Alice Hermes 

William Hickey 

J. C, McCord 

Michael Pavioff : : : 

Gilbert Pearlman An intensive acting experience 

in the creative atmosphere 

of a closely-knit group. Only | 
determined, devoted students | 

are eligible. Basic and 


Milenko Rado 
advanced classes. 


Marian Rich 
| 57 Horatio Street, N. Y. 14, N. Y. | 


Herbert Berghof 

Kathe Ber! 

Irene Dailey 

Mildred Dunnock 
Jenny Egan 

Alvin and Mark Epstein 
Mitchell Erickson 

Jack Garfein 

Lee Grant 


William Hunt's 
RED BARN THEATRE 
Northport, L.I., N.Y. 


Seventh Season Opens June 9, 1969 
ond his new 


NORTH SHORE PLAYHOUSE 


BAYVILLE, L.1., N.Y. 
First Season Opens June 23, 1959 
Write Now for Information and 
Application 


Anna Sokolow 


Eight week interim term starting January 5th, 
1959. For 1959 bulletin and registration infor- 
mation write or phone the executive director: 
Philippa Hastings or secretary: Evelyn Holt. 
OR 5-2370 





To: Red Barn Theatre 
R.F.D. #2 
Northport, L.I., N.Y. 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free Catalog 
Widely released—write for information 
The Diary of Anne Frank 


Mary Stuart 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York 16 


Mildred Gellendre 


STUDIO 67 
WORKSHOP 


27TH YEAR 


Professionals — Advanced 
Cereer-minded Beginners 


Spring Production 
Deytime and Evening Sessions 


39 W. 67th St. 
New York 23, N.Y. 


SU 7-0619 


THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
© Stage ® Screen ® Radio 
. ee _ © Play eduction 
g—Dancin 
“bot oice 
APPROVED BY VETERANS 
11 Gough St., Son Francisce 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 





GATEWAY THEATRE 


BELLPORT 3, N. Y 


aj 


Japanese Theatre: 
The New and the Old 
(continued from page 65) 


To an audience accustomed to that 
sort of spectacle, the New Drama, 
with its gray characters, its drab sit- 
uations and its impoverished lan- 
guage, makes at best a very limited 
appeal. Two hundred thousand people 
attend the Kabuki every month. The 
New Drama has no such audience. 
Yet the Kabuki operates consistently 
in the red, and without the support 
of the vast amusement trust that 
operates it, it would die. For the 
truth is that in Japan the large audi- 
ence, the paying public, patronizes 
neither the Kabuki nor the Shingeki, 
but the cinema, and it looks to the 
indigenous samurai pictures and the 
American gunfighter films for the 


qualities that a century ago endeared 
the Kabuki to the masses. 

For that audience, beyond any 
doubt, there is a definite need for 
something more vital and more mean- 
ingful in the way of drama than any 
of these mediums provides at present. 
If the attempts that have been made 
in the last fifty years to bring about 
a transfusion of Western ideas into 
the Kabuki have not as yet met with 
success, it is nonetheless certain that 
sooner or later there will spring up 
in Japan a living drama that will be 
rooted in Japanese soil and that will 
speak authentically for the genius of 
Japan. In the meantime the situation 
in the Japanese theatre, like every- 
thing else in that amazing country, 
is wonderfully confused; and the con- 
fusion—I think it is no exaggeration 
to say it—is one of the wonders of 
the modern world. END 


NEXT MONTH: 


Special Opera Issue 


Luchino Visconti— Gives Opera 


a New Dimension 


Battle of the Medeas — Callas in 
Dallas and Farrell in San Francisco 


What's Ailing Chicago’s Lyric Opera? 


Reports and Reviews of the American Operatic Scene by : 


Claudia Cassidy 
Emily Coleman 
Cyrus Durgin 
Alfred Frankenstein 


Hans W. Heinsheimer 


John Rosenfield 


Special Articles by : 
Jay S. Harrison 
Irving Kolodin 
Curtis G. Pepper 


Francis Robinson 


Complete text of : 


“Boris Godunov,” English version by John 


Gutman 
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NOW-—A Wonderful Way fo Enjoy Hit Broadway Shows—RIGHT AT HOME 


is @lehMmue: ‘1G MONTHS FOR TICKETS © WITHOUT PAYING EXTRAVAGANT PRICES 


A 
e Wi 


A few scenes from 
ROMANOFF AND JULIET 


Start with this sparkling, romantic laugh-riot 


OMANOF, 
Juuet 


Written by and Starring PETER USTINOV 


Why We Make This 
Sensational Offer 


handsome, illustrated, hard-cover edi- 
tion of this wonderful comedy to introduce 
you to the many advantages of membership in 
THE FIRESIDE THEATRE. 

Written by TV and motion-picture star Peter 
Ustinov (who also created its leading role on 
Broadway ), ROMANOFF AND JULIET is a de- 
lightful satire that takes place in a tiny imaginary 
country in Europe, and centers around the ro- 
mance between the daughter of the American 
ambassador and the son of the Russian ambassa- 
dor. Adding to the complications of this “affair 
of state’ are a bumbling General who intervenes 
in an attempt to save the romance — a millionaire 
ex-boyfriend who arrives unexpectedly on the 
scene — and a female ship's captain chosen by the 
Soviets to be the Russian boy's wife! The result 
is an uproarious spoof on international affairs. 


you a 


’ | HAT’'S RIGHT! A single DIME will bring 


A $2.95 Value For Just Ten Cents 


This play sells regularly for $2.95 in the pub- 
lisher's edition. But you may have a copy for just 
/0¢ as an introduction to the Fireside Theatre. 
Thousands of well-informed people who want to 
keep up with the Arts are enjoying the latest 
Broadway successes in the comfort of their homes, 
as members of this outstanding book club of hit 
plays. In the past they have been treated to such 
top shows as: My Fair Lady, Separate Tables, Bells 


Gours 


FOR 
ONLY 


1o* 


-+-if You Join THE FIRESIDE THEATRE Now 


and agree to accept as few as four selections during the coming year 





Fireside Theatre Members eats Enjoy Top Broadway Hits Like These: 


THE MUSIC MAN SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO 


BLUE DENIM NEW GIRL IN TOWN 


aoe 


rr Se Qs > 


THE DARK AT 


THE TOP OF THE STAIRS 


Are Ringing funtie Mame. Coming are The 
Music Man, Sunrise at Campobello. Who Was 
That Lady | Saw You With—and many other great 
dramas and leading musical hits 


Now you too can enjoy current Broadway theatre 


in book form--by joining The Fireside Theatre 


Some of the Advantages You Enjoy 
@ You enjoy the very best of Broadway 
theatre: the most acclaimed, discussed 
hits of each current theatrical season 


VISIT TO 
A SMALL PLANET 


AUNTIE MAME BELLS ARE RINGING 


within 7 days and your membership will be cancelled 

you'll owe nothing. But, no matter what you decide 
to do, ROMANOFF AND JULIET ¢s sill 
keep for a dime 

To take advantage of this special no-risk introduc 
tory offer, mail coupon with 10¢ NOW to: THE 
Fireside Theatre, Dept. 9-TA-2, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York, 2%, N. Y. 


yours to 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH $2.85 TO YOU! 





as soon after they open as possible 

@ All the action, drama, entertainment 
of each fascinating story is yours. In a 
musical, you enjoy not only a wonderful 
romantic story but also all the words to 
every song in the show 

@ You pay only $1.98 plus shipping for free 
each play you accept. Imagine—less than 
$2 for a regular hardbound book that 
would cost you from $2.75 to $43.50 in 
the publisher's edition. Just compare 
that with the price you would have to 
pay for a seat in the theatre! 

@ You will enjoy the satisfaction of 
building up a permanent theatre library 


Mail Coupon With Only 10¢ Today 


Simply mail coupon with only 10¢ 
for your copy of ROMANOFF AND 
JULIET. We will ship the play to you 
along with the current month's Fireside 
Theatre selection. If not delighted you 
may return the current selection to us 





City 


- 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. 
575 Madison Ave, New York 22, N. Y. 


I enclose 10¢. Send me 
along with the current Selection at 
membership price 
current Selection in 7 days and be under no obligation 
Otherwise, 
monthly brochure 
scribes each new play in advance.* 

I need accept as few as four plays a year out of the 
many offered, 
shipping for each one I accept 
same plays are worth $2.75 to $3.50 in the publishers’ 
editions 

*ROMANOFF AND JULIET is mine to keep 
for a dime whether or not I join the Club 


Address 


9-TA-2, cs 


ROMANOFF AND JULIET 
the special low 
If not delighted I will return the 


in the Club and send me the 
which de- 


enroll me 


“Curtain Time” 


I will be billed only $1.98 plus 
even though these 


and 


After taking four, I may resign at any time 


Zone State 


(Offer good in Continental Us A oniy} 





Established 1884 
TRUSTEES 


Lawrence Langner 
Frances Fuller 
Worthington Miner 
Philip Wittenberg 
Howard Lindsay 
Roger Stevens 
Romney Brent 


Lillian Gish 


ADVISORY 
COUNCIL* 


Walter Abel 
Conrad Bain 
*John Baragrey 
Robert Bell 
Edward Block 

Lee Bowman 
Geraldine Brooks 
John Cassavetes 
Marcella Cisney 
Hume Cronyn 
Robert Cummings 
Kirk Douglas 
Betty Field 

Nina Foch 

Martin Gabel 
Margalo Gillmore 
*Theresa Helburn 
Jennifer Jones 
Garson Kanin 
Bernard Kates 
Sam Levene 
Armina Marshall 
Agnes Moorehead 
Pat O'Brien 
Dorothy Patten 
William Powell 
*Elmer Rice 
Jason Robards, Jr. 
Edward G. Robinson 
Gena Rowlands 
Rosalind Russell 
Joseph Schildkraut 
Ezra Stone 
*Gloria Stroock 
Spencer Tracy 
Edith Van Cleve 
Lucile Watson 


*All others are former students 
and graduates of the Academy. 


* 


1958-59 SEASON 


of the 


AY See Academy Of _ as Arts 


Partial List of Former Students and Graduates Appearing in Current Productions 


THEATRE 
ANTA 


Barrymore 
Belasco 


Booth 


Coronet 


54th Street 
16th Street 


John Golden 


Helen Hayes 


Henry Miller 


Lunt Fontanne 


Longacre 
Majestic 
Martin Beck 
Mark Hellinger 
Music Box 
National 


New York City Center 


Phoenix 
Playhouse 


Plymouth 


Shubert 


BROADWAY 
J. B. 


Say, Darling 
The Egghead 


The First Gentleman 
I Knock at the Door 
Two For The Seesaw 
The Man in the Dog Suit 


The Disenchanted 


Drink to Me Only 
New Girl in Town 
Edwin Booth 
Howie 

Monique 

Cloud 7 


Long Days Journey Into Night 
Love Me Little 


A Touch of the Poet 


Patate 


The Visit 


The Pleasure of His Company 
The Music Man 
Copper and Brass 


My Fair Lady 

Miss Lonelyhearts 
Winesburg, Ohio 

Once More with Feeling 


Pajama Game 

Lost in the Stars 
The Family Reunion 
Make a Million 


Romanoff and Juliet 


The Marriage-Go-Round 
Whoop-up 


OFF BROADWAY (Partial Listing) 


Carnegie Hall Playhouse 
Cirele in the Square 
Rooftop 


Amer. Shakespeare Festival 
N. Y. Shakespeare Festival 


Cock-a-Doodle Dandy 
Children of Darkness 


The Golden Six 
Clerambard 
Stratford, Conn. 
Central Park 


NAME 


Arnold Merritt 

Walter Klavun 

Hume Cronyn (Director) 
Marion Sweet 

Sally Kemp 

Paul Shyre 

Anne Bancroft 

Hume Cronyn 

Arthur Hughes 

John McGovern 

Jason Robards, Jr. 
Bernard Kates 

Tom Poston 

Thelma Ritter 

Ian Keith 

Charles McDaniel 

Guy Sorel 

Jed Horner (Director) 
Harriet MacGibbon 
Jason Robards, Jr. 

Lin Pierson 

Dana White 

Betty Field 

Jed Horner (Director) 
Lee Bowman 

Milton Selzer 

Marla Adams 

Edward Moor 

Michael Harracka 
Walter Abel 

Dusty Worrall 

Mare Daniels (Director) 
Clyde Turner 

John Michael King 

Pat O’Brien 

Arthur Hughes 

Martin Gabel (Co-Producer) 
Rex Williams 

Jean Barrere (Director) 
Edward Crowley 
Conrad Bain 

Sam Levene 

Barbara Barkley 
Edward Crowley 

Hoke Howell 

Fred Clark 

Henry Lascoe 

Leslie Stevens (Author) 
Danny Meehan 


Paul Shyre 

Rae Allen 
Colleen Dewhurst 
Jack Connon 
Jack Carlin 
Will Kuluva 
Simon Prescott 
Walter Bonnet 


Edith 


\twater 


MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


Walter Abe! 
Phyllis Avery 
Lauren Bacal! 
Anne Bancroft 
* Lyle Bettger 


Lee Bowman 

Geraldine Brooks 
John Cassavetes 
Robert Cummings 
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